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Credit rating: Patricia 
Santinelli talks to London 
University principal 
WILLI AM TAYLOR about 
his new role as chairman of 
the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (page 1 1 ) 

The multinational academy: 
David Dickson considers new 
proposals for a European 
ACADEMY of science, 
founded on the basis of 
individual, rather than 
national, excellence (page 10) 

Costing the future?: three 
leading academics examine 
the social role of 
ARCHITECTURE and the 
need to revise educational 
attitudes to the built 
environment (pages 12-13) 

ARTS PAGE: Samuel 
Beckett, after imagination 
, . . dance and ritual . . . south 
coast theatre- the Nuffield, 
Southampton (page 15) 
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Salaries and structures 

An imposed settlement of 4.6 per cent 





Nuclear power station at Three 
Mile Island, Pennsylvania 

White elephant or the shape 
of the future? D. W. Pearce 
reviews four books on the 
most vexed of environments 1 
issues: NUCLEAR POWER 
(page 17) 
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An imposed settlement of 4.6 per cent 
plus a little extra Tor those stuck at the 
top of the lecturer scale is hardly a 
sparkling outcome to the long cam- 
paign by the Association of University 
Teachers in the spring and summer to 
secure a fair and reasonable increase in 
salaries. But it is almost certainly the 
best dcnl that the AUT could have 
obtained under present circumstances. 
The association s negotiators seem to 
nave used the very limited room for 
manoeuvre which they enjoyed with 
some skill. Their Fonian tactics of 
wait-and-see have produced a modest 
bonus. 

It is not a bad settlement because it 
protects university teachers' salaries 
from further erosion compared with 
comparable groups like the civil ser- 
vice and rival groups like further 
education teachers. The latter, of 
course, would not accept the justice of 
the traditional differential that uni- 
versity teachers enjoy, but its pre- 
servation is a respectable aim for the 
AUT to pursue. Once the National 
Association of T eachers in Further and 
Higher Education had been forced to 
settle for 4.6 per cent, under the terms 
or the imposed arbitration award, an 
upper limit was set that the AUT could 
not hope to exceed. Indeed the danger 
was that they would be offered less. 
Most university teachers will probably 
be relieved that this danger, and so 
further erosion, has been avoided and 
also, more schizophrenic ally perhaps, 
that tlie total cost of the salary setile- 


low demand for some “new blood” 
posts. 

At some stage soon these underlying 
structural problems will have to he 
tackled. Some of the glib answers that 
may be offered (in the forthcoming 
Green Paper?) would be particularly 
unwelcome to the AUT because they 
would shatter the solidarity of the 
profession. One may he that, just as 
universities should be much tougher 
with incompetent teachers and make 
more vigorous use of the "good cause" 
clauses m their statutes to gel rid of 
them, so universities should be much 
more selective between departments 
and between individuals in sharing out 
promotions and other incentives. 
Another may be fixed-term promo- 
tions with the possibility, or threat, of 
reversion to the lecturer scale if per- 
formance is not sustained - which 
would plainly undermine the AUTs 
attempt to treat senior lectureships as 
an extension of the career grade for all 
university teachers. Another may be 
the proposal for differential pay - 
more for information technologists, 
less for philosophers. 

' “ t, tm ' ' 


salaries. The present dual system of 
committee A (the universities as em- 
ployers negotiating with the AUT as 
employees) and committee B (both 
together as suppliants appealing to the 
Department of Education nnd Science 
with the University Grants Committee 
m attendance as a rather nervous 
linesman) is out-of-date. It institu- 
tionalizes a debilitating ambiguity ab- 
out the managerial responsibilities of 
universities, while encouraging the 
AUT to hope constantly for a second 
bite at the cherry. It inhibits the 
sustained negotiation of structural 
questions and rarely produces a satis- 
factory salaries settlement. 

Unfortunately the AUT on one side, 
and the vice chancellors and the UGC 
on the other have opposite views of the 
appropriate machinery to replace the 
present structure. The former argues 
that the real negotiations should take 

DSC? in mmmitiM Q U- . ■ 
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lace in comniittce B because the 
lovemmenl is the paymaster and 
committee A should be discarded; the 
utter argue that having set the cash 
limit the Government has no further 
rale to piny m salary negotiations so 
the real negotiations should lake place 
m committee A and committee B 
should he discurdcd. 

Both views have something to be 
said m their favour. The AUTis right 
Jo try to involve the Government 
because although under cash limits the 
latter can reasonably claim not to be 
parly to current salary negotiations 
clearly the outcome of these negotia- 
tions has a significant impact on the 
setting of subsequent cash limits. The 
vice chancellors and the UGCarc right 
ip try to create machinery in which 
they and the AUT can conduct serious 
negotiations, on structure as well ns 
salaries, rather tliun machinery that 
really has only one purpose, to ask the 
Government for more money. Perhaps 
the best way to square this pnrliculnr 
circle is to have onc-stagc negotiations 
with the AUT on one side of the table 
nnd the vice chancellors and the UGC 
on the other with the DES on the 
shadowy sideline. 


ment is not sufficiently high to destab- 
ilize seriously the delicate stntc of 
unrversfry finances. 

It is not a good settlement because 
once again the underlying structural 
problems are not addressed. Some of 
these problems arc internal - for 
example, the growing pressure on the 
semor/junior ratio when the scope For 
promotion and mobility has become 
severely restricted. Others are exter- 
nal; the most blatant example is the 
inability of the universities to compete 
with industrial salaries in key areas like 
information technology, an inability 
that has been cruelly exposed by the 


In the past, the AUT has tended to 
shy away from these underlying 
structural problems, maybe because 
they believed it best not to provoke 
such uncomfortable questions. So the 
typical salary claim has been for a 
straightforward percentage increase 
with only a few peripheral structural 
reforms. In the past, this policy of 
calculated myopia may have worked to 
the advantage of the AUT: in the 
future it will aimnst certainly work to 
its disadvantage. The uncomfortable 
questions arc going to be asked and the 
uncongenial proposals arc going to he 
made in any case. The AUT needs not 
only to have convincing answers of its 
own prepared but also to try to seize 
the initiative on the restructuring of 
1 1 . acndcnilc profession which will 
plainly be a major issue in any future 
strategy for higher education. 

The other issue highlighted by this 
week s imposed sell Icmcnt is the grow- 
ing inadequacy of the existing machin- 
ery for negotiating university teachers’ 


Architecture under stress 


In the tost year architects have become 
a profession under stress. Prince 
Charles widely publicized criticism of 

the nmnnwr nvtmulru, m > , 


wmciy pupncizea criticism of 
the proposed extension to the National 
Gallety which was rejected 
last Week by the Secretaiy of State 
for tne Environment Mr Patrick 

Jen let n tunc hi—.. i 


■ , mi rtuncK 

Jenktn, was interpreted almost univer- 
sally as a general attack on modem 
architecture. Predictably, his speech 
BC . t 5 d . as «» e trigger for a crescendo of 
criticism of modernism culminating in 
philippics like that in Tuesday’s Times 
by Dr Roger Seruton. The retreat to 
Victorian values is now to be accompa- 
nied by a return to Victorian 
architecture. At any rate all buildings 
since the Bauhaus or even Charles 
Keimle Mackintosh are now suspect. 

Of course .Prince Charles’ speech • 
can be interpreted in ri different sense, 
us a ■ comment or the monstrous out- • 
a>mc of the shot-gun marriage be- 
tween public Art anoprivate commerce 


arranged by the Government of which 
Mr Jenkln is a member and as a 
condemnation of insensitive buildine 
that neglects, the more homely ana 
even mundane values of the commun- 
ity architecture which Prince Charles 
wishes to encourage. IF tbs interpreta- 

2,°? If.u hi f P re P«upations closely 
match those of the profession itself. As 
the articles by Professors Markus, 

rr3c n M ? g ? dd E e demonstrate 
(pages 12 and 13), architecture Is 
passing through a period OF reevalua- 

^ri n,°L Sel H 0utt - Well-integrated 
rehabilitation has replaced clean- 
sweep redevelopment and architectu- 
ral values have been adjusted accor- 

2.!fl y ri bu li! h u 1 is hard| y the same 

some false dichotomy between brutal 
modernism : and folksy traditionalism. 

Architects have also been in a jittery • 
mood because for months the whole 
profession has been waiting for Esher- 
the report of the . transbinary 


architecture group chaired by Lord 
Esherwhich was published on Tucs- 
day. The report recommends that the 
size of the profession which has been 
growing steadily should be stabilized at 
about 31,000. Although this stabiliza- 
tion will require the closure of four 
(unspecified) schools and the merger 

hL«Hi erS « I hc Esbe , r re P ort has been 
broadly welcomed by tfie profession. 

Of course practising architects, as- 
opposed to architecture schools, have 
an interest In checking the growth of 

« B lc? , £ft SS l 0n * b M t , bot " have an equal 
stake in a planned future. The alterna- 
tive, unplanned attrition without refer- 
ence either to academic quality or 
.professional utility, is rightly rejected. 

Sf/^sasunationof Bristol Universi- 
ty S SCnOnl nf - - 



TJie occasion may have lacked the 
glamour and lavish style of the recem 
launch, pf Southtek, but guests at 
Warwick University’s . !ow-)fey inau- 
guration of its extramural department 

L ,e f^ lve5 with the 
thoujghf this week (hat every, penny of 
precious grant afc| was to be diannelled 
directly Into adult education provision. 
«» ^"p welcome must be extended 
Warwick snewyenture-the first of its 
kind for more than a decade - and the 
hope expressed that its ambition to be 
the prototype jfor a more broadly based 
style of university adult education mav 
pave, the way for the review. of; the 
v^olp responsible body systep -Which 
the UGCs working -group has Urged 


Warwick sets the pace 

JaP-. 1 !!** tBe . Given 'the i raoid 'tut* V. . 


T — - sensibly ^uimuuea mat it k 
S r* 0 put its own house in orele? 
than let others put it in disorder. 


vdSfef” !he, rapld pace of technology 
chi change and the concomitant upheay. 
ais In employment: and social struc- 
tures, provision of adult liberal .educa- 
Ia % er be seen in isolation. 
» n ,? w ! be sensible or practical 

to restrict the vast array of work in 

COntinmna mlunoiin. ■ - ■ _2_ 


SnhSfSii 6 ? to b S n M>°w a more 
omtral role for continuing education in 

tnemainstream of university life. 

twk nii n * i n laudHb / e ' The d '^cu]t 
u V ime of economic 
stringency, will be for such a depart - 


•Z- .r' l. ajjay or work' In ’ v a uepan- 

cantinuujg education to a cluster of 22 r ta £- a proFamme of 

institutions whose claim to grant dded ^ du ‘ stud i«°f sufficient breadth. One 

status for such' purposes Arives pri- Li?; , emaaa *N,fro m . more 

. : "? dlti °N extramural circles is that 

■ J™ 16 ™ t° f P rovisSon might' 

^ . Wme foo market oriented; 

: iSj! 15 embarking on a'boid new 


'-r 1 } purposes derives pri 
njariiy from historical roots P 
jBy the jppointment of a small 
^ 10 -’t 9cw department; 
seeks t ° embrace 

UGC working p^ny notion of eh- 
the university^.; own 




i hat Stuarl Hampshl* 
might have been a spy la no ionwTU 
astonishing or horrfiying is U S 
once have been because to those St! 
who belong to the non-spying cm 
munlty, nothing can surprise us 
more. The academic world hi par. 
ticular seems to have been 
with spies, especially the andent 
universities of England. I went noi |g 
one of those but to one of the ancient 
universities of Scotland and I suppose 
t Is only a matter or time before* 
learn that some of the mgjor figures 
there were spies as well. I am prepar- 
ing a Hat of Edinburgh academics 
who looked as IT they might well be 
spies and acted in (he most furtive 
manner in the university librarj. 
maintaining that they couldn’t find 
■ the book they were looking for 
(which in those days before the 
building of a new university library 
was more than likely to have been the 
case). 

Not that I can Imagine Smart 
Hampshire being a spy. I stayed in 
his Warden's house in Wadhom oqn 
when I had been lecturing to the 
student architectural society. He bid 
to be out so he left the whisky out for 
us when we got back and we drank 
the lot. We also looked around his 
books and didn’t see anything suspi- 
cious but of course you never know in 
Oxford. If he is really a spy we could 
do with a lot more of them la tbe 
universities, especially If they are 
generous with their drinks. 

The fact Is of course that tbe 
suspicions have become no longer 
extraordinary but ludicrous, (work- 
ed for some years with someone who 
had really been a spy, or, In the usual 
phrase, an intelligence agent. To 
protect myself from the bivestigatlou 
that will probably follow the publica- 
tion of this column I bad better 
disguise the person] If 1 say (hat be 
was an old man with spots all over bU 
head, a deft palate and three 
missing off one hand I suppose (bat 
should do the trick. 

When I asked what It was really 
like being a spy, especially in * 
foreign country where I knew the 
person had been, I was advised to 
read Graham Greene’s Our Men lit 
Havana, which I was assured was not 
really a novel but a more or lea 
factual account of the worId ™ 
Intelligence - not even particularly 
funny, said my friend. 

But the country - nol only IW 
academic world - does seem to W 
littered with spies. I read about than 
avidly, usually hoping to find out 
what it was they were spying w 
discover. And I think I naw the 
answer - which my friend always 
Insisted is what they were spjjng 
about. What spies are trying nM 
out is about other spies. They know i 
lot about one another; the emM 551 ” 
are hotbeds of gossip about spl^i ® 
well as housing the main spin® 
each country. They foDo^ °® 
another around, send mysterious 
signals and become close friends 
sooner or later. . 

So I am, very reluctantly 
would rob the world of a o t w 
excitement, coming to the conclusion 
that it would make little or JJ* 
difference If all the spies werereg’ , 
btered and published annual repos 
of their work and achievements- 
We hear about the se 9‘ e # JJ 
GCHQ but have no Idea what twj ■ 
are alternately keeping sec^ 1 *, , 
telling to their trade unions aiw 
very much doubt If It mallei’ 8 ' , - . 

Patrick Nuttg g« 
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Concentrate 
research’, 
ays Sir Peter 

tail nuisi opt out of some important 
jw of research so it can afford to 
tat® with the leaders in others. Sir 
tefSwinnerlon-Dycr, chairman ol 
wlhdversity Grants Committee said 


£40m increase 
is double what 
NAB expected 
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Sr Pete*, speaking to management 
consultants PA Techmiln- 
BUlsc Royal Society said that once 
■psacrepied it would matter less 
tosueis to choose. also iliougln 
jmreareas which the world could 
“UMra to pursue for more than 
I5f «cadc, but lie doubted if it 
"on recognize and net on the fait. 

Jh there were nlrctidy more 
PtoffltiK for research than the 
J*ty«wld afford to follow up. It 
granger realistic to keep eyes 
t? ^Hiraading limited resources 
Si™, dinner in the hope of 
“Jug at least a token presence in 
- telling ourselves that 
is just around the corner 
h iS!- ° ere Will be enough money 
^ jproperly every research 
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Tenure: v-cs propose 
statutory commission 


by Ngtiio Crcquer 
Vice chancellors are proposing a new 
initinfivc to tbe Government on (enure 
- a Statutory Commission in take 
evidence and decide how to preserve 
academic freedom before abolishing 
tenure. 

I A»rd Mowers, chairman of iC Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors nnd Prin- 
cipals, said .(lie proposal was a cross 
between a full Koyni Commission and 
tbe plan already flouted by the Gov- 
ernment of sending commissioners 
into every university to chnnge sta- 
tutes. 

I (e said: " That would not be enough 
because wc have to discuss how lust to 
preserve academic freedom before-yon 
send people in to look at the charters. 
You must study bow best todo it first.” 

The vice chancellors discussed the 
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proposal m their annual retreat last 
week ai Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. In the past commissioners have 
been empowered to change university 
statutes only after a Royal Commis- 
sion has discussed the issues or prin- 
ciple. 

As no Royal Commission has been 
proposed in this case, the vice chancel- 
lors want another forum, where evi- 
dence nnd argument can be presented. 

At a press conference earlier this 
week Uml Flowers warned that uni- 
versities should not he euphoric about 
the University Grants Committee’s 
advice to the Government that more 
money must be provided. 

“It is n battle engaged, not n battle 
won. Unless the Government heeds 
the advice the only alternatives arc 
continuing decline or further restric- 
tion on student entry." 

He said vice chancellors accepted 
“in principle” a selective research 
funding policy though doubtless some 
would complain. 

Some universities had risen very 
high in research ranks. There had also 
been too little experience of liberal 
education in both science and arts built 
on lively scholarship, not necessnrily 
expensive research. 

“As lone as you do not mean that 
places which in future might do less 
research than had been the case are not 
regarded as second rate in what they 
do do, then we have no objection. The 
danger is that in our increasingly 
snobbish British system we arc judged 
almost entirely by oui* research stand- 
ing even though large numbers of the 
people we teach are not involved in or 
influenced by research. _ 

On the question of closing small 
departments he said this was not for 
the UGC but for individual universi- 
ties. 


by John O’Leary 
Ministers have agreed provisionally to 
a £40m increase in the Government’s 
support for polytechnics and colleges 
for 19S5/86. Such a rise would be twice 
that implied by the last public spending 
forecasts and exceeds current official 
estimates of inflation. 

Although this year's Expenditure 
White Paper has not yet been pub- 
lished. decisions have been taken 
on the size of the advanced further 
education pool In order to let the 
National Advisory Body proceed with 
its planning for lire next academic 
yenr. The NAB board meets on Tues- 
day to discuss both the size of the pool 
and its distribution. 

The board will be told to expect n 
“quantum" of £620m, an increase of 
6.8 per cent on this year’s figure. 
Earlier in the year, the NAB secretar- 
iat put the likely size of the 1985/86 
pool at £597 m. 

However, the extra money will be 
largely swallowed up bv an expected 
increase or 7.000 students in poly- 
technics and colleges, a rise of more 
than 3 percent, in effect, it is intended 
to be a standstill budget. 

Some critics believe that it will 
actually represent a further small cut. 
Dr Kuy Rickett, director of Middlesex 
Polytechnic and h member of the NAB 
l ward, snid: “The only way NAB can 
maintain the promise it made to pre- 
serve standards in its strategy paper Is 
to say that the quantum should be 
increased by at least 8 per cent," 

Even before the (oral was known, 
nrgumcnl had begun on the way in 
which the pool should be allocated os a 
result of proposals by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate to increase funding for 
initial teacher training to fulfil the 


objectives of this year's new policy on 
leachcrcducntiou. A paper debuted hy 
a NAB working group recommended 
an enhanced weighting for tlie subject 
as part of an overall move towards an 
average staff/student ratio of 12:1 
throughout the colleges and 
polytechnics. 

However, in order to achieve a ratio 
of 10: 1 for teacher training, which the 
inspectorate considered necessary to 
carry out the policy determined by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science .'other areas of 
work would have to he treated less 
generously. These included science 
and engineering, business subjects and 
computing, winch was given a staff/ 
student ratio of 12.5:1 compared with 
its present ratio of less than 11:1 

The new weightings were fiercely 
criticized in the working group on the 
grounds that other subjects should nol 
be penalized, especially when Sir 
Keith had promised that the move 
towards more professional content in 
teacher training courses would not be 
expensive. Further work is to be done 
on the effect nf the changes on indi- 
vidual colleges before a decision is 
taken on whether to recommend the 
new system to the NAB board. 

There is certain to be intense opposi- 
tion to the plan, particularly since 
those subject areas given highest prior- 
ity by the NAB are among those which 
would suffer. Dr Ricked, who was 


among the critics in the working group 
: K Whcn we have a fixea sum to 


said 


deal with, I am not prepared to say that 
any area is relatively worse off than 
other. We now have the capacity to say 
how much an urea of work should cost 
to maintain standards and this is what 1 
think wc should be doing.” 


Poly wants to be university 


Councillors from three local author* 
Hies will today consider a proposal 
from Middlesex Polytechnic lo call 
Itself a university. 

But Uie title suggested by the 
lernors, Middlesex Polytechnic 
Iversity, bos prompted a solici- 
tor's wanting that the new name could 
lead to allegations of misrepresenta- 
tion. His reservations will be re- 
ported to the polytechnic's Joint 
Education Committee when It meets 
today to discuss the plan. 

The deputy director of the 
Polytechnic, Dr Michael Edwards 
says the new name Would help 
achieve "a parity of esteem” between 
local authority higher education and 
universities and prevent Middlesex 
Polytechnic being seen as a “second 
class institution”. 

Most polytechnic students were 


working for degrees including mas- 
ters degrees and much research work 
was bemgdone at Middlesex, he said. 
But, because of public Ignorance and 
confusion about their work and sta- 
tus polytechnics found It difficult to 
attract top students and polytechnic 
graduates were losing out because of 
employers’ bias towards university 
graduates. 

The status of polytechnic degrees 
was often questioned Jn other coun- 
tries, causing problems for graduates 
who wanted to work abroad and. 
making It hard to attract overseas 
students. 

• Middlesex, announced this week 
that for the second time in three years 
its strident* had gained more first- 
class honours than any other 
polytechnic. Of the 69 students 
awarded firsts, 19 were mature. 


Industrial actiongreets record-breaking polyversity 

and that many woiild be better off. huwever about resources. Although 

the University of Ulster has been 
promised level funding for this year 
there are fears that in future years it 


by Paul McGill 

The newest university in the United 
Kingdom faced industrial action when 
it opened its doors on Monday as the 
royal charter for the University or 
Ulster came into operation. Ik replaces 
Ulster Polytechnic and the New uni- 
versity of Uivtcr. , _ . 

The Association of Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Managerial 
advantage of the publicity by staging a 
wic-day strike. Several digruianw i in- 
cluding I he chancellor. L° rdG t r ^ 
Naunton, slipped in tbe back 


Pickets at all four campuses had 
considerable success in turning away 
academics, students, ancilliary staff 
and delivery vans and in hitting tele- 
phone services and beating. The 
ASTMS complained that the merger 
was rushed through without meaning- 
ful consuliation, tnat some staff were 
being downgraded or expected to work 
without job specification and that the 
management was trying to lengthen 
the workin- Aa " 


and that many would be better off. 

Dr Harry McGulgan, the pro-chan- 
cellor (development) noted that ID 
meetings had been held with the union 
to son out the many problems and the 
university had done everything it could 
as quickly as possible to reach agree- 
t 7,c, d- , 

The good news on the first day was 


hir Derek Biriey, the vice chancel- 
lorV reiecied these claims , ai : a pess 


that (he university had already- ex- 
ceeded its target of 8.700 full-time 
equivalent students by a few hundred. 
The Jordanstown campus is expected 


to have about 6,000 this year, Col- 
eraine 2,300. Belfast 600 and London- 
ers 300. There will be about 11,000 
altogether, including part-timers; - 
Senior officers voiced . concern 


years 

may be subjected to cuts. There is also 
a possibility that funds may not be 
forthcoming in full for planned expan- 
sion at Magee College in Londonderry. 

'Hie university has already created 
several records and planning has pro- 
ceeded at hectic speed. Mr Biriey 
claimed a world record for piloting the 
charter budgets through the Privy 
Council in only 18 months. A less 
enviable record is that the NUU is the 
first ever UK university to hand back 
its charter, after existing just over 14 
years. 


.i 
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Equality that must work both ways 

Bre is nne aroiimonl in r: I • ■ . * 


Sir, - There is one argument in the 
Esher Report on Architectural Educa- 
tion ( THES , September 28) which 
must be of consuming interest to 
everyone working in higher education, 
whether in architecture or not. 

The report (paras.8.26-29) states 
that growth in intakes in recent years 
has been almost exclusively in public 
sector institutions, that the 1981/8-1 
cuts in university funding have 
adversely affected intakes, and that in 
consequence at Part 1 ( degree) level 
public sector intakes have grown by 18 
per cent since 1980, the universities 
standing still. “Accordingly, wc have 
concluded that the major burden of the 
reduction in intakes should be borne 
by schools in the public sector." 


HMI view 


Sir, - An alternative headline to your 
comments on the report of Her Majcs- 
lys inspectorate on Rolle College 
(THES, September 21) might well 
have been "Rolle makes good prog- 
ress”. Then the piece could have 
continued to balance some of the very 
|»siiivc remarks of HMI such ns “the 
course for enrly years students is very 
sound with a good balance between the 
development of teaching skills through 
practical experience and professional 
debate and "the professional dc- 
ve opment of staff is highly commend- 
able , with some of the critical com- 
ments that your review focussed on. 

Substantial curriculum development 
has been undertaken in the college 
over the past three years. T his autumn 

Electric shock 

Sir, - In your review of my book on 
"Electricity and Magnetism” (THES, 
August 17). Dr Adkins complnincd 
that tt contained three errors, although 
it was “reasonably successful in estab- 
I'shmgfoundations for electromagnet- 
ism". To be damned with faint praise is 
on occupational hazard for textbook 
writers, but to be accused of “shocking 
modern undergraduates” with 

erroneous equations and false state- 
ments deserves a reply. 

My modem undergraduates are not 
shocked when 1 solve equations to 

obtain a nnvnAriftr.1 bmaum. III. 


C ... Pu .Tther, in achieving n lower intnkc, 
[■ ‘‘institutions which have grown fastest 

h in recent years will mcr jt 

n special scrutiny” and "there would be 

i. merit jn NA& looking critically at 

those institutions whose schools of 

s architecture have grown fastest in 

s recent years with a view to effecting a 
c reduction in target intakes in 198?” 

* 'here seems to be implied here a 
: doctrine oF egalitarianism which !• for 

i one have never hitherto encountered. 

One element in it is that intakes in a 
1 given discipline shall be more or less 
» equal between the university and- the 
public sectors. The second is that 
institutional or sectoral support for a 
discipline shall be penalised, and a 
collective decision to accord it a lower 

sees the commencement of a com- 
pletely new four year B Ed honours 
degree and the academic year 1985/86 
introduces a new three year BA hon- 
ours degree. A review of the PGCE 
course is in progress. HMI were care- 
ful to note that "reference has been 
made throughout the report of the 
phasing out of the current BEd and 
the introduction of the new course". 
The report goes on “the college de- 
monstrates a readiness to review prog- 
ress and to seek improvements in the 
courses on offer. A considerable 
amount has been achieved in the past 
eighteen months”. I suggest that such a 
record justifies the alternative head- 
line. 

Tt is difficult for The THES to 
comment on a 5 1 -page report in such a 
limited space (10 column ins.) and 
within a week of publication. Your 

!i? e . re J S - nct c * , arae density in a 
metal is incorrect, since anv excess 
Free earners would move if there was a 
held and therefore not be in cquilib- 
num. Is he confusing this with the 
proof or the inverse square law using 

KtE ™ nd “ clo rs? My text show! 
dearly tha there is no field Inside an 

PirlraU hnl Am m.... J.. . . • J 


priority shall be rewarded. 

To a political scientist, this doctrine 
must be fascinating; hut 1 am damned 
if 1 can see any glimmer of logic in it . It 
could be that public sector institutions 
have had money to burn, while the 
universities have been cut; but that is 
demonstrably not the case. 

It could be that the difference in 
achievement between the two sectors 
has widened, to the advantage of the 
universities; but Esher's own statistics 
refute that argument. 

Why then parity between the sec- 
tors? The argument cannot rest on 
history, unless a totally arbitrary date 
("the beginning of the decade”) is 
chosen; otherwise there must be a 
weighting towards the universities. It 


cannot rest on the professional or 
applied orientation of the disciplines; 
otherwise, on any version of the "bin- 
ary” thesis, there must he a weighting 
towards the polytechnics. 

In short, no explanation is possible 
save that the two sectors are deemed 
equal, and shall have equal numbers. 
In that case, why does not Esher 
recommend that they shall also have 
equal funding per student, rather than 
the gross disparity in “unit of resource” 
which persists? That argument applies 
to any discipline. 

Yours cte. 

GERRY FOWLER 

North East London Polytechnic. 


u ii . ,,c,u msiue an 

empty, hollow conductor because it 

Circulation law, 
which does not allow any charge id 
accumulate on the inside surface of a 
hollow conductor. 

Finally, he accuses me of a “wrong 
cxphtnutlon for the tempo raturc-indc- 
p&ndence of Pauli spin paramagncl- 
ism . In Fact, I have only written one 
2 s " 1 = S'vmg (he sort of highly 
simplified understanding of Pauli para- 
magnetism in metals that I consider 
appropriate in an introductory text. 
My next sentence, “This is discussed in 
texts on the solid state", shows that I 

E a R n DOBBS PtinB “ n Mplai,alion ' 

SdtdCoti e c Pr ° fe5!0r0fPhysia ' 

London. 

ant consisted of a single £330 payment 

of lhe scale of 
lecturers Grade I - and there are no 
lecturers Grade I teaching on higher 
education courses in polytechnic^ 
hD “ 0 ™ un,versit, . cs polytechnics 

Phr 5 kMi^ mpet f ,n . the ,a “° ur market 
for skilled professional staff whose 

U1cr ? flsed much more 
rapidly than have those of lecturers in 
any sector of higher education. It is 
3SS3& professionals 

BSMsassaSsS 

Yours faithfplly 
M.A. PETERS 
Executive Member, 

Association pf Polytechnic Teachers. 

Suable to prop- 

Srt.® U “ ,n the rest of China! 
i} 1 avowed to continue unhin- 
?Sno d sc holarehipin Hong- 

btokfeto tom? pr0vision is “ 
the British Parliament is busy 
discussing economic guarantees for 
Hongkong, could It not spare a few 
moments to consider the welfare of its 
academic community? . 

Yours faithfully, . . 1 

G.B.UBg, ; *; , 

Postgraduate student. 


correspondent (Letters September 21 i ■ • . 

- HMI Rigours) drew attention to the LlVI DO 0630 
mischievous and unrepresentative ** 

eyecatching headline” in relation to 
another HMI college report. 1 would 
urge The THES to give greater care to 
providing their readers with a more 
thoughtful and balanced picture of 
HMl reports. After all the inspectors 
spend something like four months 
assembling such a report and they take 
great care over the precise wording. 

I would ask all who ore interested to 
obtain the document and read for 
themselves the very helpful and criti- 
cally appreciative report on Rolle 
College. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. PRESTON 
Principal, 

Rolle College, 

Exmouth, Devon. 

Home thoughts 

J 1 * i**? 0[|ll,r . lv ! sc useful discussion 
of Britain's declining commitment to 
overseas research (THES, September 
m , Gl,ben nonetheless fails to 



obtain a numerical answer and readily 
accept that can -be used as an 
abbreviation for 1.60 x in -19 
coulombs, or even 2.303, in an 
appropriate context. Dr Adkins 
appears to have confused the necessity 
ror rauations between physical quant 1- 
ttes to be dimensionally homogeneous 
with the working out of a particular 
solution to such equation. 

r tS S 8t ?J enieat tho1 M *he electrostatic 
Held inside a metal , Is not zero because 

Lecturers' pay 

tht r WES September 21 
Twriim Association^ of University. 
.* aachers salary negotiations have re- 
a management offer of an 
mcrcase 4.75 per cent, f also hole that 

sss a sassy?-* 

SurL™? l*?. d ,herefore the 

5” fl S ili» bel * B ? n “Hiversity Iectur- 
0nd lecturers in polytechnic and 

^u e 4 P “ b “ c ” clQr 

. Jl wo W d be unfortunate if, once 
JJjJJ;*® negotiators should 
satarieJ & eve * ? f P°Jyt“bnic 

ly was 4.6 per cent. The other 0.5 per 

Hongkong 

Jt-T^Hongkong treaty has finally 
been initialled^ ana the consultative 
process begun. There has been much 

concern over the. preservation of the 

economic system but little talk of how 
intellectuals may expect to be treated. 

Scientists and doctors will presum- 
ably be able to take their talents 
elsewhere or take their chance in a 
China that desperately needs their 
skills. But what of those in the arts and 
social sciences? Will those with inde- 
pendent opinions on China's intellec- 
tual and political history, for example, 
be allowed, to cpntinu? with non- 


^ luiisiiiuwis mus io 
identify the most dangerous aspect of 
what lie calls "tile increasingly insular 
attitude in this country". This is the 

aeciiinniinrt 1 1 « ■ . 


. — ' - *iii a 13 U1C 

assumption that research proposals 
can and should be classified cither into 
home-based projects, “specifically 
concerned with the British Isles" dr 
others concerned with "overseas". 

With multinational companies re- 
sponsible for 40 per cent of world 
trade, jobs being exported to low 
wage, third world countries overseas, a 
worldw'de communications system, all 
or which amount to an increasingly 
globnl system of production and cul- 
ture, there can be few significant 
projects which can be fitted into an 
obsolete dichotomous “home or over- 
seas framework. 

in the evaluation of research prop- 
osals, a fundamental reorientation of 
criteria is needed which enables ftmd- 
gjving agencies to recognize in what 
circumstances national boundaries are 
valid. 

Yours faithfully 
A. D. KING, 

Associate senior research fellow. 


-have Just recently learnt that Jerem 
Benthnm, the distinguished 
century professor of philosophy at 
University College, London, was mum- 
mified shortly after his death uud Is still 
wheeled out for faculty meetings and 
other special events by hLs successors at 
his old college, to whom lie bequeathed 
his remains. What a fitting symbol of 
today's academic hdrarchyl 
Yet surely It does not go fer enough. 
Now (hat life expectation is consider- 
ably higher than In Bcnlham’s time, Is 
there any sound reason why (he process 
of mummification should not start 
before death — Indeed, before rellrc- 
ment? If all those occupying senior 
positions in academe wno had not 
produced an article or revised their 
lecture notes for the lost, say, five 
years, could be persuaded to follow 
Benlham s shining example, not only 
would (he job crisis disappear, but the 
universities would be spared much of 
the expenses of early retirement and 
would be providing employment for 
embalmers up and down the country 
for years ahead. 3 

Yours sincerely, 

DR. JAMES CHATER 
University of Victoria, 

British Columbia. 


The arts and ! 
science divide 

Friday's IcMerJ'JwlS' SrSad®' 
abnutthc importaafrofe' 
disciplinary studies in S £ 
technology might play 
smjpport) i„ our eduffl S 
His focus of interest is jn IJ? 

educapon, bul it has ocomcdft 

that an important oppominits- 
IS? s °me progress in thjs^ 
sixth form level m schools is 
by the recent Department of Ed®, 
tion and Science proposal to mSS 
Advanced Supplementary (AS) lc»£ 
Although the arts/science dhiifci 
not now so marked in schools (alley 
as judged by the pattern of A hd 
choices) as it was in the late 1950s vk: 
e. P. Snow gave his lecture 7kr h- 
Cultures, it is still fairly entrenched i 
am constantly amazed by the huiki 
scicnt i fic/tcchnological ignorance ./ 
the average 18-year-olcT humaafej 
student I teach. For instance, alihoul 
most of them have heard ofCopcrc! 
cus nnd Darwin, few have any idacJ- 
what they achieved. And mosi ft«j ! 
only tlic remotest conception olfoi 
way in wliich scientific and tectari> ' 
gical discoveries have had an impatico ; 
our cultural, social, economic, indm- 
rial nnd commercial history. Whu! 
had regular contact with science in- 
dents 1 was struck by their ignorance ii | 
these things too. ; 

One of the important prineijm 
behind the AS proposal is tha a* 
should provide an opportunity vt 1 
broaden the educational experienced { 
A level students. This must praam- ] 
nbly involve the attempt to erofc < 
further the arts/science divide in ibf ^ 
pattern of A level studies. From lie i 
point of view of many arts students, t ; 
major obstacle to this under the p* 
sent system is that most A level icieat 
courses require mathematical ui j 
technical skills which they think lit | 
beyond them. From the point of viu 
of science students, taking an as 
course is likely to deprive them of fe 
opportunity or acquiring the full ran- , 
plcnicui of scientific knowledge ami 
skills necessary for degree courses. 

An AS course which offered oppor- 
tunities to examine episodes in the 
history of science nnd technology Hd 
their industrial, economic, commerffll 
and more general cultural lrapK« 
might go sonic way towards lessening 
the present divisions. By not requiring 

4ll.i rtlnlll.tmiMinnl fm/1 lanhisipb Stlfe 


Conference note Addiction 




which your readers may wish to have: 

(a) Further details about the confer- 

b e obtained from Mr R. 
Eustace Administrator, SRHE, Unl^ 

. gS^xhS 11 ’ 0uildford - 

(b) The book, Education, for the Pro- 
ress/o/K.v Quis Custodier?, which vSi 

Yours faithfully, 

SINCLAIR GOODLAd, 

Imperial College. . . • * . 


in (he initial stages of my 
mto f t .b® social and psycholo- 
S ° u fC omputer Addiction". 
Many fears have been expressed by 
,? caderni “ and educationists 
punne the past few years and this 
. investigation has been set up to e« 
-their veracity. 

I would be very pleased if people, 

Sen« PenenC ? l 0f ll ? i8 modem Pbe- 
deSofV® 0 ® 41 Wr l te to me with 
SSlI e / Ects ] AI1 information 

will be treated confidentially). 

^ours faithfully, . w 
MARGARET A. SHOTTON, 
Department of Human Sciences, 
University of Technology 
Loughborough. 

Leics. LE1J3TU. 

.letters for publication should arrive by 
ahn^ ESS? 8, T ? ey be as 

6 ^ written 0JI °n® 

« the paper. The editor reserves 


the moihematical nnd technical 
required by present science A k 
fewer arts students would effect 
be debarred from continuing with 
seicntific/teclmological educ 
(their other studies might benefit 
and science students would ex| 
their appreciation of their own 
jects and extend their humai 
education. The two groupsof stuc 
could be taught together thus redu 
the tendency for them to divide so 
!y and culturally and they cm* 
examined in the same way. 

The construction of such a co 
would require careful planning 
perhaps some retraining for leacn 
But it my experience of teacniM 
cross-disciplinary courses 
to go by, teachers would lino 
experience of teaching such a cour 
stimulating one. . 

The introduction of AS leveisj 
vides an opportunity (though pen 
a small one) to reduce it-aod redu 
to a point where it makes iis 
appearance to an individual: in sen 

Yours sincerely, 

GRENVILLE WALL, 

Head of the school of philosophy m 
religious studies, 

Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Early beard 

Sir, - 1 was intrigued )o read In * 
Diary by Alan Lewis (THES, Sep 
ber 28) "Unshowered and unsna 
my wife drives me to work as 1 
missed the train". Perhaps AJ® 0 ., 
find Mrs Lewis more attractive 
can persuade her to gel .^P 
earlier in order to make tune 
niceties of her toiletries. 

Youre faithfully, 

DUDLEY PICKARD, 

57 Essenden Road, 

South Croydon. . ( i - : - .< ’ 

Surrty.* 4 ‘ • m. • . <•; . j 
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pNL students aim 
for peaceful demo 



by Karen Gold SEE 

tajents at the Polytechnic of North Nr 

Sn were planning a large peaceful was 

Sstraiion today ns Mr Patrick polyti 

Sgton, the National Front stu- back i 
Kganizer, was expected to attend slude 
Sat third-year philosophy lecture. tojen 

Sudent unions throughout inner think 

[«idon had been informed that a uctior 
waceful demonstration would take staff 

Le according to the polytechnic's much 

Sats' union. A speaker from the Mr 
Mjfloa) Union of Students, whose appet 
Httutive has contributed £100 to- aware 

wards the cost of the polytechnic not b 
iKwreTS’ recent court case against Mr to the 
Harrington, was also expected to bulk 
mind the demonstration. why 

Lecturers have also asked the stu- photc 
dcou not to breach the High Court the p 
injunction by Mr Harrington last term held i 
ogive him unhindered access to the no cc 
whtechnic, He reenrolled for his staff i 
third year last week. the 

The lecturers’ appeal to students tectet 
Miles after the Hign Court decided Th( 
hsi week that they did not have to Tcacl 
identify photographs of students who Educ 
picketed Mr Harrington's entry to the with 
polytechnic last May. Univi 

Mr Justice Kennedy refused to up- to iss 
bold the order obtained by Mr Har- Mr 

riugton that 13 lecturers should look at al sc 
pictures taken of the pickets to sec if ruling 
they could identify any breuching Mr the vi 
Harrington's injunction. Front 

lhe judge said that to sustain the stude 

order to name the students was more cours 

likely to provoke tension than hur- politi 

sony in the polytechnic, since the 

Convent puts C 

college site on p< 

market ss 

A “unique opportunity to acquire a J? 

historic property - over 14 Hcres of .TV 

aperWy-sitcd land" in Edinburgh is J” . , . 
shout to cause confusion in higher ,,i uki 
education circles. 

The site is advertised as Craiglock- 5llinl 
hart College of Education bul most of .“. p P 

fa campus Is now used by Napier 
Wlcge. Craiglockhurt was merged ^ 
fnng the 1980 cuts, with Us sister 
j“inan Catholic college of education 
a Glasgow, and now housed only a 
WMl in-service research nnd resource 1 ,, , 

centre. U 1 

The Scottish Education Department 
wiBonly around three-quarters of an ' 
|«of the site and the rest is owned by PJ®" 

J* Soc \ el y or the Sacred Heart which 
has precipitated the sale. K r .^ 

Napier has on agreement that it can De JU. 

Craiglockart until July 1986, . ‘ 

11 h ®* wwil hopes the SED will f 
the buildings for its continued h 
Napier currently uses the 300- jer 

and has l ' m s!u - A 

H^ nd 10 ? slaff wor king there. hi ^ 

D^ver, it is by no means certain pSj? 

wai the ...in .u„ Edui 


protests had now died down and the 
order was four months old. 

Nevertheless he warned that if there 
was any more trouble at the 
polytechnic slaff could he brought 
back to look nt the photographs. “Any 
students tempted to register their in- 
tolerance in an illegal way may care to 
think first about the burden their 
action may bring upon the members of 
staff who clearly nave their welfare 
much nt heart”, he said. 

Mr Harrington was refused leave to 
appeal nnd costs were theoretically 
awarded against him, though they will 
not be implemented without a return 
to the court. But the judge rejected the 
bulk of the lecturers' arguments on 
why they should not look at the 
photographs, lie said that as servants of 
the polytechnic the information they 
held about students belonged to it and 
no confidential relationship between 
staff and student existed on the lines of 
the lawyer-client relationship pro- 
tected in law. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education wonts to hold discussions 
with the NUS and the Association of 
University Teachers on this ruling and 
to issue advice to members. 

Mr Peter Dawson, the Natfhe gener- 
al secretary, welcomed the judge's 
ruling. "Natfhe opposes unequivocally 
the views and activities of the National 
Front but wc do not believe that 
students should be excluded from 
courses solely on the grounds of their 
political views," he snid. 

Leader, back page 



American is to be new W arwick v-c 


Dr Clark Brudln, an American, a 
fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
currently vice chairman of Oxford's 
general board of faculties. Is to 
become the new vice chancellor of 
Warwick University. 

He will succeed Mr Jack Butter- 
worth, the university's first vice 
chancellor, who will retire in Septem- 
ber next year after 21 years In office 
during which Warwick has de- 
veloped to Its size of 5,300 students 
and just over 500 staff, particularly 
strong in biotechnology, manufac- 
turing engineering, and social sci- 
ences. 

Dr Brudln, (above) who is 53, was 


Call for increase in primary 
postgraduate intake 


ihn .k VI ’ ,s u r no means certain 
dta Tk 9 0Ver nmeni will acquire the 
Society of the Sacred Heart is 
owi *“ ure the best possible 
though the government 
a f 01 ®^ P an °f the site, it is 
y ntje* which were drawn up 
u-£j[} n S the contentious sale of 
of Education to the 

^filockhart must be seen to be 
wwriL. marite , le d with expensive 
its estate agents enth- 
3H ■* duld be ideaJ residen- 
or a hotel and con- 
P 1 wttfieS re ’u a . nure,n g home, or 

fflLn " ^quarters. 

hydS3!?g® was ongmaily built as a 
JSSfvfe century, and served 
Rtn hospital during the 

^tS H n W ti0 " fcrthe govem- 
Wiuineent f movc the Napier 

Nautical College 
* ? ns, l but thal too is 
hanrfer 1 5? ciaU ^ ,h e SED is to 
to Lothian Regional 
proaouil P „ J uat, l the Government 
5bSuS? S £?.5 e review of nautical 
®St!kr« ^^nimeridi that 
H1 : S axed ' th® region 

tollegc! 7 ic ^ w hether it wanti the 

1 T ade il <?lear it 
op the 


Intakes to primary postgraduate 
courses should be trebled immediately 
to meet an enhanced demand for 
tcnchcrs in this sector for the reminder 
ol the dccndc. accurUing to the latest 
calculations of the Government's 
advisory body on l cue her (raining. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply mid Education of Teachers’ 
calculations are based on what output 
would be necessary not only to meet 
birth projections bul ccrinln enhance- 
ments such as in-scrvicc training re- 
lease nnd the participation of under- 
fives in schools. 

It shows that an extra 4,434 candi- 
dates were needed for tlic primary 
PGCE this autumn, instead of the 
planned 1 ,870, nnd 4,802 in 1985 
instend of the planned 2,170. Thereaf- 
ter ACSET wants un extra Intake of 
between 3,000 and 4,000, until 1989. 

The committee’s extra requirement 
is concentrated on the PGCE because 
intake to the BEd is fixed until 1989, ana 
therefore any changes neeessary have 
to be made at postgraduate level. 

ACSET's calculations are much 
higher that those of the Department of 
Education and Science. Their illustra- 
tive run also shows a requirement for 
extra intakes of between 1,000 and 
later 200 during the same penod. 

The committee does point out 
however that in order to meet forecast 
demand exactly, that is with no margin 
for forecasting errors or for choice in 
recruitment, no additional intakes to 
cither primary or secondary would be 


Ir is also doubtful that cxpnnsion I 
needed in primary coalU be entirely by 
an increase in intakes to the PGCE. It 
believes that in the early stages this 
would have to come mostly from 
additional recruitment of teachers who 
arc already qulificd. 

However, this conclusion differs 
markedly between committees of 
ACSET, since a paper by tile school 
staffing committee assumes that the 
share of vacancies filled by newly 
trainpd teachers will rise continually 
from now on beenuse (here arc few 
already trained teachers in the system. 

The committee has yet to discuss in 
detail what Is going to happen to 
secondary intakes. It is rumoured - 
and previous ACSET papers have 
partially confirmed this - tlial secon- 
dary intakes will have to be reduced by 
1,000 a year. Any immediate cut will 
have as mentioned before have to 
come from the PGCE and may affect 
badly universities which have the large 
share of training. 

Another paper prepared for the 
committee, however, shows where the 
shortages and surplus of teachers lies 
. in the different secondary subjects. Tne 
main shortages are in mathematics, 
physics, craft design and technology, 
business studies and music. 

The surplus is in art, history and 
religious education. The committee 
says that the contraction in curricular 
provision might have produced low 
demand for art teachers and similarly 
history, but that the evidence on 
religious education is surprising. 


born In Los Angeles and studied nt 
the California Institute of Technolo- 
gy, and Berkeley, California Uni- 
versity, where he was awarded a 
PhD. He worked In the field of 
rarefied gas dynamics al Berkely 
until lie was invited In 1963 to set up a 
research group Jn the field at Oxford. 

He became a lecturer in engineer- 
ing and a fellow of Jesus, building up 
the group's work. He was senior 
tutor at Jesus from 1974-77, and 
college estates bursar from 1978. He 
also coordinated a new honours de- 
gree In engineering, economics, and 
management. 

Dons debate 
S. Africa veto 

Oxford University dons are to debate a 
resolution aimed at prohibiting future 
direct investment in any South African 
firms until the apartheid system is 
abolished. 

The resolution, which comes up in 
congregation, the dons' pariiameni.on 
October 23, is sponsored by 13 fellows 
including Professor Michael Dum- 
mett, professor of logic. Professor A. 
H. Halsey, professor of social and 
administrative studies, Dr Terry Eag- 
leton of Wadham College, and Dr 
Andrew Glyn of Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege. 

They have signed the motion on 
behalf of the Oxford University Stu- 
dents Union which has run a long 
■ campaign for Oxford to dfslnvest from 
South Africa. At present some £50m of 
trust and endowment is held In invest- 
ment portfolios by the university. 

The resolution Is carefully worded, 
calling on the university to sell secur- 
ities in South Africa firms "as soon as 
alternative investments of equal or 
greater expected yield become avail- 
able", avoiding the obstacle that trus- 
tees have a duty to maximize income. 

Mr William Hyde, the university 
accountant, said this week that motion 
would make little difference in prac- 
tice. He said no money was currently 
invested in stocks ana shares on the 
South African market. But he said, 
making good investments was hard 
enough as it was without adding extra 
difficulties. 


Oriental 

language 

inquiry 

byNgaioCrequer 
Sir James Craig, the ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, is to undertake a one- 
man inquiry into Oriental and African 
language provision in Britain and 
associated cultural, legal and econo- 
mic disciplines. 

He will be asked to report on 
national need and not concern himself 
with institutional provision. His study 
is expected to take six months and he 
will report to the University Grants 
Committee. It will he funded by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

Sir James lectured in Arabic at 
Durham University from 1948 to 1955 
and then joined the Foreign Office. He 
has been ambassador since 1979 and is 
about to retire. 

The need for a review of this kind 
was first put to Lord Cnrrington, then 
Foreign Secretary, in 1981 , by Profes- 
sor Randolph Quirk, vice chancellor 
of the University of Loudon. 

In September 1982, the Foreign 
Office decided against undertaking the 
review, on grounds of cost, and Profes- 
sor Quirk and others have been press- 
ing for it ever since. They argue that it 
is at least as important as the Atkinson 
inquiry into the provision of Russian 
studies in 1980. 

Professor Quirk said: "There has 
been a long debate about the scale of 
the review, whether Latin American 
languages should be included and what 
the terms of reference should be. It 
said it had to include economics and 
history. , 

"Sir James will use his diplomatic 
skills, knowledge of the Arab world 
and the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office and will also deal with the 
department of trade and industry and 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
tries. 

"He will be estimating what our 
trade and industry and diplomatic 
needs arc, not our scholarship needs. 

. This will still remain the preserve of 
the UGC.” 

Professor Quirk said the Dutch 
government was embarking on a simi- 
lar review of its oriental language 
provision. Professor E. M. Uhlen- 
beck, emeritus professor of linguistics 
at Leyden University, will be seeing 
both Sir James a nd Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dyer the chairman of the UGC. 
today to discuss how the British in- 
quiry will be held. 

Advertising 

campaign 

Some of Britain’s top advertising agen- 
cies, including Saatchi and Snatchi and 
J. Walter Tliompson, have come to the 
aid of a threatened higher diploma 
advertising course. 

The course, the higher diploma in 
graphic design and advertising at 
Hounslow Borough College, was one 
of a number recommendea to have its 
approval withdrawn by the National 
Advisorv Bodv board Iasi week. The 


Adult classes transfer causes storm 


A secret plan to transfer Birmingham's 
adult education service from the 
education department to leisure has 
caused a storm of protest. 

The plan is outlined in a report by 
the Labour-controlled city councils 
performance review committee, which 
places emphasis on availability of re- 
creational facilities and refers to the 
need to put Birmingham on me 
recreation and leisure map o 

E The 6 plan has evoked a s ringing 
response from the adult education 
branch of the National AssociaUon ot 


of industrial action* , . . 

Members of the epuned s education 
committee and staff wilMn ^educa- 
tion departmerit arealsosaid to .by 
unhappy aboqttbe proposal. 


Union representatives are angry 
that there was no prior consultation 
before the report was compiled. They 
claim the proposal was discussed with 
only one member of the adult educa- 
tion service, while views were sought 
from three Sports Council representa- 
tives. 

Under the terms of the plan respon- 
sibility for Birmingham's adult educa- 
tion institutes, along with adult sports 
provision in schools and recreation 
centres, would pass from the education 
service to the recreation department, 
with the aim of implementing a new 
S?,week programme of provision 
throughout the city. Youth and com- 
munity services would also be trans- 
ferred . 

Though the report has not been 
made public its contents have caused 
such an outcry that the whole Issue has 


now been referred back for further 
consultations. 

Representatives from Natfhe this 
week met Mr J. M. Crawford, Birm- 
ingham’s chief education officer, to 
outline their objections to the plan. 
They also lobbied a meeting of the city 
council and presented letters opposing 
the transfer to all councillors. 

The union is critical Of the report for 
placing the major emphasis on sports 
fecilities and paying little attention to 
education, by ignoring the strong 
tradition of community links and high 
street provision of adult education 
within Birmingham. 

Natfhe has also pointed out the 
report makes no mention of the in- 
creased funding which all-year-round 
provision ; of adult education would 
entail. ' .. ' 

The proposal will now come before 
Birmingham’s education committee 
for discussion in November. ' 


Advisory Body board Iasi week. The 
board was approving a recommenda- 
tion by the NAB art and design group 
which considered rationalizing art and 
design diploma and degree courses 
over the summer. 

The recommendation now goes to the 
NAB committee. But committee 
members are receiving a series of 
letters from a dozen top advertising 
agencies protesting at the decision and 
pointing out that the course has won 
more prestigious graphic design 
awards than any other college 

According to Mr John Fairbanks, 
director of visual communications at 
Hounslow, the course has won 11 
nationwide awards in the last' four- 
years. 

Major advertising agencies send 
their staff there, ana employment for 
students leaving, is generally 1DQ per 
cent , though It has fallen to 92 per cent 
on two occasions. 

It is the only course In London 
specializing in advertising, and highly 


competitive to enter, he said. The 
Saatchi and Saatchi letter to the NAB 
says that the course should not be 
dosed; while J. WalterThompson says 
the Hounslow course is one of tho few 
places where people wanting a career 
nt advertising can get'relevant training. 
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DON’S 

DIARY 


To attract attention to ils exhibition, 
"The age of Vermeer and de Hooch, 
masterpieces of seventeenth century 
Dutch genre painting”, the Royal 
Academy organized a trip to the 
Netherlands for a small group of 
journalists. I was the academic asked 
to go along to field the awkward 
questions. 


SATURDAY 

We have most of our time to 
ourselves today. I find the hotel 
recommended by a knowing friend 
anti try to book a room for Monday 
night. It is a seventeenth century 
house on a canal and looks as though 
nothing haschanged in it since before 
the German occupation. The prop- 
rietor, whom I was warned was wary, 
will not commit himself. He suggests 
that I telephone on Monday 
morning. 

I book my flight toTcgcl. I shall go 
directly to Berlin. I am to perform 
there at the first of the conferences 
associated with the Dutch exhibition, 
which is being shown there before it 
conies to London. 

More late-night bar haunting. On 
the way back to our art nnveau 
fantasy hotel we are stunned by 
African drummers on the Leidse- 
plcin. Couples not knowing each 
other emerge from the crowd to 
dance iit two in the morning. 


f lm business boost for Surrey 

hi, Inhn /VI .. .. V 


WEDNESDAY 

I turn up at the Royal Academy at 
the appointed hour to find rhe 
approach to the Friends' Room a 
maze of surremes. Most of the parly 
is already here nml it is soon obvious 
that the journalists do not know one 
another, so social and professional 

I antennae are at full stretch. Our 
hosts disburse glass after glass of 
wine to gel things off to n good start. 
The journalists arc an appEirently 
respectable lot: representatives of 
leading papers and journals, with 
only the one from Time Out adding a 
norc of modish raffishness. She ar- 
rives appropriately late, just in time 
to hoard the minibus that is to take us 
to Shcerne$5. 

We hoard the Olau Line ship - an 
elegant floating gin palace - and are 
entertained to dinner at the “cap- 
tain's table' ; but not before visiting 
the darkened bridge to witness our 
departure. In the gathering twilight 
the captain mutters instructions to 
members of the crew who pud about 
the carpeted floor like ballet dancers 
between nets. We glide down the 
channel into the dark . This, f think to 
myself, is what makes art history 
worthwhile. 


SUNDAY 

Apetduorn. The swimming pool at 
the hotel is one of the best things 
yel.il is right ut the top. so the 
evening sun pours between the tree 
lops while we splash about languidly. 
All this after a delightfully gruelling 
day examining monuments and 
museums. 

After the swim we feast on salmon 
and venison while further details of 
the journalists ' pasts emerge. One 
played Tati's English double in Play- 
time, another wrote scripts for That 
was The Week That Was, u third has 
been secretary tu a famous expat riot 
recluse near Florence. Most have 
written books on reputable nrly sub- 
jects. All arc sharp, witty and com- 
paniable and (heir society is a delight. 
How many senior common-rooms 
can claim as much of their members? 


THURSDAY 

Schevcningen. We urc met at 
Hushing by our guide from the 
Netherlands Tourist Board. She is 
depressing^ jolly for this hour of the 
morning: nn early example of the 
incompatibility of Dutch and English 
sensibilities? 

As we emerge from our coach 
outside the Great Church in Dor- 
dreem the carillon plays Drink to Me 
Only with 7/une£y«andon entering 
aBach prelude blares brilliantly From 
the organ. Gifts galore and most of 
tn? party discover a taste for Dutch 
girt. Then Rotterdam. Delft and this 
evening a splendid dinner given bv 

!j£'F l ? ,S L ry J oF cuItural a “ r, *'re at 

which I find myself next to the 
directorofthe Royal Picture Gallery. 

FRIDAY 

Amsterdam. The major part of the 
over -The Hague, 
back to Delft, being thoroughly quiz- 

arth^! > S Ty enCcenth “nfary Dutch 

correspondent over 

dinner, at the American Hotel, lari 
hyjte inquisitorial aiacri- 
ty Jf my companions. When facet* 
' ■ to . museum director expectida 

3S2n n5, lhpy pl ? bc “operatively 
with a firmness and tnct which makes 

SLi a V Cad ? mic seminar ' look 

amateur. One of qur party impresses 
the natives by requiring regular re- 
verse charge^ callk to Tiis iLondon 
office, It iSj after all, the only way to 
keep up with the test match score. 

. S .? ve 5?. 1 of u i sct off ^er dinner fed 
by the Time Out representative who 
is determined to experience prostiiu- - 
tion in the raw. We squeeze down 
criss^rosang alleys staring at the 
doll-like girls bathed in red neon light 
m their nylon, formica and plastic 
fantasy worlds. • 

. Then to a bar where 1950s existen- 
tialism has never gone out of fashion. 
A band of London origin perform 
^radically at half past midnight; 
One of our number happens to know ■ 
several of them. It is all laughably . 
predictable - bur enjoyable. ; 


MONDAY 

Amsterdam. 1 leave the party at 
Arnhem and feci sorry to be missing 
the last night of journalistic pleasure. 
But I make up for it unexpectedly in 
Amsterdam. 1 meet n fascinating 
New York actress in an Indian 
vegetarian restaurant. We jaunt 
through the darkening streets on her 
heavy Dutch bicycle, inc perched on 
the carrier, gripping her waist as we 
strain up approaches lo bridges and 
hurtle down the other side. Flnully 
we tnmhlc off, to great applause, 
outside the cafe for which we are 
making. Wc drink coffee Inte into the 
night. This is not an alcoholic culture: 
at the next table on the pavement two 
boys share a joint while playing a 
quiet game of chess. I cannot sleep 
and experience a miit blanche with- 
out the least sense of deprivation. I 
was given a room at the hotel. 


TUESDAY 

Berlin. My destination turns out to 
be rather smart: the guest house of 
the United States Mission. Other 
speakers at the conference have been 
BVupflt a far from adequate hotels. 
The allocations appear to be entirely 
capricious. My age arid status do not 
necfcssarily warrant provision of a 
bedroom with a balcony overlooking 
the extensive grounds, my own study 
and bathroom With the attentions of 
a house keeper and maid. I am not 
even American. Still, it is pleasant 
not to get the fuzzy end of the 
lolhpopTor oijce. 

' The Dutch exhibition looks good. 


••••' wuuju tAniuiuun iooks good, 
butjtfs too closely hung. It ought to 
took far better m the Royal Academy 
where there should be more space 
But the quality of the paintings is 
stunning. If . I bad forgotten 'thy 
academic purpose in life during the 
last hectically sybaritic week it |b now 
restored by the sight of ,* splendid 
array of Dutch pictures. . >; ■ 

Ivan Gaskell 

Hie author lectures' U i Dutch' art < 
history and b a fellow of Wolfson 
College, Cambridge,.- 1 • 


by John O’Leary 

Two private companies this week in- 
creased their stake in higher education 
with schemes to uid both teaching and 
research. 

In the larger venture. Gram Mctro- 

E ojtlan announced a £lm project to 
uild an innovation development cen- 
tre on Surrey University's research 
park. It will be the park’s first tenant 
and is expected to be completed by 
| March. 

Grand Metropolitan is already 
heavily involved in research in the new 
technologies, spending nlmost £8m last 
year. The centre will be run by the 
company's biotechnology subsidiary 
and is intended to use the expertise of a 

Hotel students 
learn to rough it 


multinational commercial operation to 
develun promising innovations. 

Mr Stanley Grinstcad, chairman of 
Grand Metropolitan said at this week’s 
launch: “Our primary objective is to 
help inventions from British universi- 
ties. research institutes and other 
sources of original thinking lo become 
marketable products which will form 
the basis of new Britisli industries in 
the field of high technology.” He 
added that too many British innova- 
tions were forced overseas through 
lack of funding or because the inventor 
was unwilling (o concentrate on com- 
mercial development of an idea. 

The centre will offer 1 6 units initially 
and the occupants will be given access 
to all departments in the university. A 


£1U,0UU prize is to be awardnH . L 

“hSSH a ep' i ™«<4tL ft! 

In t he second project uJ Jr . ; 
nrd donated jfj Smpu,cl ^ 
almost £150,0(10 to , 

School of Management 

!■»<*»« : which mludesacIiS 


1- -pii™'ii,7S n a c f™^ 


r- v- , . : aiuuio. 

Crnnfield nnd the company hat. 
cooperated to produce a s « 
courses designed lo make Stl 
nwnre of the benefits available ^ 
computers. The new studio 0 Z 
this week, will he used on eS 
courses ns well as the new range ^ 


Using unemployment 
as work experience 








WHogrtlb JMfife GbXKATIM 
WiSA WlSJEOFflMe? M 

<sor my H/Wbjsop towwTO fbiatr’ 

The rest of term will be something of 
nn anti-climax for 30 Blackpool stu- 
dents who are spending the first 
month of their academic year at 
Scotland’s golfing paradise, the five- 
star Gleneugles Motel in Perthshire. 

There has been a month’s delay in 
repair work to a new site for the hotel 
and foodcrafl studies department of 
Blackpool and Fyldc College of 
Further and Higher Education, and 
Olenenglcs agreed to take on the 
students for some timely work ex- 
perience. 

The students are in two groups, 
working in the kitchens and the 
restaurant. Fifteen other Blackpool 
students arc slumming It by compari- 
son at another golfing haven, Turn- 
berry Hotel in Ayrshire, which has 
only four stars. 


by PaulFlather 

After 33 years’ continuous work nt the 
same Lancashire cotton mill, Mr Bert 
Cooper was made redundant, he then 
spent 14 months on the dole. “Long 
enough to knock anybody down,” he 
says. But there was a silver lining; he 
was then appointed to Nelson and 
Colne College in Lancashire to pre- 
pare a guide on coping with redun- 
dancy. 

The guide has just been published by 
Edward Arnold us The Keihmtlaiirv 
File (price £4.75) compiled hy Mr 
Cortpcr. He wns aided by two gradu- 
ates who had been unemployed for 15 
months since university - Pni Walsh, 
who read history at Oxford, and Duvid 
Blackburn, who rend politics at 
Durham. 

Mr Cooper, who is now 51, began 
his working life as n wenver, joining a 
local family business at the age of 14. 
Over the years he rose to become a 
nominee director and general works 
manager. The firm itself was taken 
over twice, the second time by a 
multinational. A few years uco he wns 
one of 420 people made redundant. 

With textiles ami engineering in 
steep decline in the area, anil his age 
against him. prospects looked bleak. . 
He says lie still ant up at 7nm each 
morning, he husbanded his finnnees 
very carefully, relied heavily on family 
support and benefited from n large 
garden. But depression and all the 
encumbent difficulties did set in. 

He spotted the Nelson and Colne 
post in n job centre and was appointed 
as supervisor lo research, write, and 
develop a redundancy pack; to give a 


Walkout over tenure I Careers 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Lecturers at Aston University staged a 
one hour walkout this week to protest 
against plans to weaken tenure provi- 
sions. 

But they had earlier called off a 
proposed one-day strike in support of 
technicians after the university with- 
drew the last two of an original 36 
compulsory notices. 

By the end of last week all but two of 
Aston s staff given notice, all techni- 
cians, except for one academic-related 
member, had agreed to accept the 

!5I n,5 'ir n £ °. f fa* Lwo refusals came 
from Mr Robert Duffy, the branch 

rirS C T2b° f lh i e Aswdattoa’of Scien- - 
a’ Technical and Managerial Staff. 
At the last minute the university 
withdrew its threat to the two techni- 
cians. At the same- time Mr Peter 


Tebbit, the Aston secretary, who has 
managed the university’s contraction 
program me^since the cuts, resigned 

He sail! he had no job to go to but 
had only good memories of the uni- 
versity. A change would be in the best 
interest of his career development. 

The technicians’ battle is over, but 
the lecturers battle continues. They 
are opposing university plans to 
streamline and make more effective 
the "good cause" provisions for dismis- 
sal, and to abolish tenure for new staff, 
by resolution of council, without alter- 
mgstatuies. 

The Association of .University 
Teachers was expecting to receive 
legal opinion this, week on the Aston 
proposal. Council and senate will be 
discussing the proposal later this term. 


SSS*!?* ** “P« recognition 


Tlie Scottish universities are poised to 
extend Iheir recognition of the new sec- 

when he addreaed the annual Head 
Teachers Association of Scotland con- 
ference in St Andrews. ■ " 

ort i\ ere «H»ide«tole anger 

y n lh6 schooIs following 
fyy . § 5 announcement l n the spring 
that it would recognise only the first 

£?ol?th SCV vi n ev ? 5 io $,and ard grade 
mathemat ics, and would 

oot ^iVc any recognition, to the new 

examination n scilnce 


Standard grades are intended to be 
taken ui fourth year and will replace 

°: 8t ? des which are 
oxtepted for university entrance. Pro- 

SS* Ebsworth was optimistic that the 
- o^rL E ^ 0U C i e * tend ,ts recognition to 
§2 d t5 rcc .Enghsh and mathema- 
S,S d iEi! U,d "5 c,osc ihe door on 
ton / heCr -, dit,eve1 ' “tended for 
i ability pupUs, was produced in 

new course has no compulsory. written 

KK’ reflec . hn e lhe change m eraph- 
from Written to oral ?kjH$. H > . 


advice 

computerized 

Computerized careers guidance for 
graduates and students is to be avail- 
able wherever it can pay for it« u > 
under a project announced this week 
by the Department of Education flia 
Science. _ . 

The DES has asked computer fniM 
and educational institutions to tender 
for contracts to design, develop 
test a system for computer-aiaca 
careers guidance. The National Advis- 
ory Body and the University Grams 
Committee have promised £ 2 D.uw 
each towards development of systems; 

Once the testing stage is over : .S 
DES will decide whether to gpMtf 

with a nationally-available system fl 

systems, to be distributed and main- 
tained with money from careers ser- 
vices. 

Students should be able to 
the systems themselves, to assess 
personal qualities and qualification ■ 
to receive information on jobs 
courses, and guidance on care ^!' n n f 
sions. The project has the taring* 
the Association of Graduate Cart 
Adyisory Services, which 1« £ , 
produced a report on the feasibility 
computer-aided careers advtce. . 

Proposals should be wirh the ^ 
by November 30. A DES official 
that the need for the system was b 

on the number of students who raiuc 

higher education without 
mind and unaware of the swift chang 
in ^he lajjpqt market. 
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summary of redundant workers' 
rights: nnd to suggest ways of coping 
with sudden unemployment. This be- 
came an 18-month project backed with 
a £15, Will Manpower Services Cbm- 
mission grant. 

The college prides itself on its strong 
reputation for retraining, advising, 
and teaching ndults. Mr Cooper set 
about his new task eagerly, interview- 
ing I no local redundant workers, vis- 
ing local firms, and carrying out i 
four-pronged survey of unemployed 
people in Wrexham, the Liverpool 
area, north-east Lancashire, and 
Coventry. 

Mr Cooper, who writes poetry in his 
spare time, landed nn his feel again 
once the guide wns finished, heading! 


new ilrnp-in skills centre being nnitf 
the college us another MSC pilot 
project. Most uf his team drew on their 
own experience, problems from how 
to invest a lump sum to how to use free 
time instructively, for example by 
taking higher education courses. ' 
lie is a practical, down-to-earth man 
and is not nt all complacent that once 
the project finishes nc could be back 
on the dole. He is, however, full of 
praise for the Nelson and Colne 
approach. “The staff here arc always 
ready and willing to try any new 
scheme that will help people in the 
nren face the future. 


Here's looking at you, kid: Fred Lyle (left), course tutor on Bradford 
and Ilkley Community College’s art and design degree course keeps an 
eye on a modelled head by one of his students, Adelc Sewell. The head 
it exhibited in this year's Bradford graduates’ degree show, held for 
four weeks from October 1 at Wiggins Teape Paperpoint, Covent 
Garden, London. 

Britain paid to help China 


lhe British Council has won a share in 
die world's biggest higher education 

B ramme, an international project 
y funded by a World Bank loan nf 
SSSm, intended to increase the annual 
total of graduates in China from a 
nsllioo to six million. 

Ititthe first contract the council has 
sped with the Chinese government 
ud will bring a minimum of $3m to 
Britain. A panel chaired by Dr David 
Hawkridge, director of the Institute of 
Educational Technology at the Open 
University, has already started work in 
Beijing advising on the external re- 
sources needed to fulfil the prog- 
amine's aims. 

The council is servicing the panel, 
which will spend four months looking 
S requirements for specialists, over- 
training and equipment in 
polytechnics and television universi- 
ty And it will soon sign u contract to 
wniit the academics who will provide 
specialist advice. 


Planning schools ‘must plan 
their survival’ says professor 


schools, under increasing 
« the number of postgradu- 
* awards falls, must diversity and 
if they are to survive, an 
raeniational conference of academic 
Pinners was told lost week. 
ri w ere meeting at Liverpool 
mvereity to discuss how to cope with 
M J*J. cenl whs in the number of 
PapaduBte awards from the Econo- 
^andStKnai Research Council from 
of 32 6 >n 1974/75 to 59 for the 
2ft K*J. They also marked the 
m anniversary of the uni- 

ThpVh aV a J esi 8 n department, 
beard-how in 1983 there were 

ffEEft?* courses ^cognized by 
sonijS Planning Institute 
2ES3 eight, but that the 
SEulJ perils in 1983 was again 
Katina fo toe I960 number after 
l970s - 

Hite oT* meet Sir Douglas 
2Su’ t| tog ESRC chairman, next 

PkoSng dlSCU5S puWic su PP t,rt for 
Batty, of the 

Apartment at the Uni- 
Institute of Science 
^echhology, urged planning 


U-turn over training post 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The vice chancellors' committee has 
taken what it describes as “a gentle 
U-turn” and appointed a lecturer to be 
responsible for the training of universi- 
ty teachers. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals abandoned u similar 
scheme in 1981, involving u full-time 
appointment, under pressure of the 
cuts. 

Now they have appointed Dr 
George A. Brown, reader in university 
tcnching methods at the University of 
Nottingham on a part-time basis. His 
appointment runs for two years from 
this month and he will have a specific 
responsibility to encourage the provi- 
sion of training courses and opportuni- 
ties nt national, regional and local 
level. 

He will be seconded from Notting- 
ham for the equivalent of one day a 
week and will act as secretary to the 


A further S7m contract for organiz- 
ing overseas training will also be 
awarded before the end of the year and 
British firms arc involved in n number 
of tenders for equipment connected 
with the project. 

China is hoping for ionns totalling 
$1 ,000m to modernize its educational 
system. Higher education has been 
given priority through the emphasis of 
the current programme on the 29 
television universities, 85 study cen- 
tres, nine transmission stations and 17 
polytechnics. 

British expertise in distance educa- 
tion was instrumental in winning the 
contract, although experts front other 
countries will also be involved. 

Hie council has also signed its 
second contract with China, lo act ns 
consultants for n model library to be 
built at Beijing’s Agricultural Uni- 
versity. The project could pave the 
wuy for n number of similar contracts. 


committee for the training of universi- 
ty teachers. 

The need to improve the training of 
university teachers was referred to in 
the University Grants Committee 


“strategy” advice, although the CVCP 
has been planning since the beginning 
of this year to bring back some kind of 


scheme. 

They have recently carried out two 
surveys to discover what provision 
exists in the universities for the train- 
ing of academic staff. They found that 
although all universities made some 
provision, it was usually limited, nnd 
nad been much reduced over the last 
few years. Not nearly as many univer- 
sities as polytechnics had their own 
full-time staff involved in meeting the 
provision. 

Dr William Taylor, principal of 
London University and chairman of 
the CVCP committee on the training 
of university teachers said the respon- 
sibility would still lie with individual 


universities but more guidance would 
be given, and regional cooperation 
urged. 

Dr Brown said that staff develop- 
ment was about teaching, research and 
administration, all three were impor- 
tant. “Most universities focus un 
teaching, and even on lecturing, and 
narrower still, lecturing for ncwTectur- 
ers . 1 want lo widen this, to help people 
to be better in every role, the young 
and old, new and established." 

He said he saw the department as 
the unit for staff development and he 
wanted to help to develop courses for 
people interested in training, and to 
develop self-evaluation systems. It was 
particularly important for people stuck 
at the top of the lecturers' scale to keep 
renewing their interest in their 
teaching and research. 

Dr Brown has been at Nottingham 
for nine years. Before that he was a 
senior lecturer in social psychology at 
the New University of Ulster. 


White Paper rebellion looms 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A rebellion against the White Paper 
Training for Jobs may be led by the 
Manpower Services Commission's 
educational commissioner at this 
month's meeting, if it is established 
that the Government has not in fact 
issued a directive. 

Mr Wilson Longden, the education- 
al commissioner, is currently investi- 
gating whether the letter sent to all 
commissioners last month by Mr Tom 
King. Secretary of State for Employ- 
ment, was in fact an instruction to 
implement the White Paper under the 
1973 Employment and Training Act. 

Last month all commissioners 
accepted the letter from Mr King as an 
instruction under the Act to go ahead 
with the White Paper. This was subse- 



schools to udopt a new attitude and 
“reinvigoratc graduutc courses” by 
greater self-financing and by new types 
of courses. 

Professor Batty, who has just retired 
after four years on the ESRC’s en- 
vironment and planning committee, 
said there was no grand plan to save 
graduate planning education, and he 
doubted if additional funds would 
emerge for some time. More overseas 
students, more specialist one-year MA 
courses, and more linked loans for 
students were ideas discussed. 

MHny schools sprang up between 
1930 and 1960 primarily offering two- 
year courses. New onc-ycar courses 
are being introduced, for example in 
planning for developing countries by 
UWIST, in metropolitan planning by 
Liverpool, and in urban renewal by 
Strathclyde University. 

The conference also endorsed a 
feeling that the vocational value of the 
standard two-year postgraduate course 
needed more publicity, while Profes- 
sor Andrew Isserman of the University 
of Iowa appealed for a return to 
the postwar idealism that characte- 
rizea the profession 30 years ago. 


Reading lecturer 
accepts £30,000 

Mr David Hurst, tho Reading Uni- 
versity law lecturer who was sued for 
“good cause” (scandalous and vexa- 
tious conduct) after alleging that many 
lecturers were Idle mid incompetent, 
has accepted voluntary redundancy 
nnd left the university. 

He has taken with him £30,000 
compensation under an under-50s 
severance scheme, minus £500 towards 
university costs. A condition of accept- 
ance wns his agreement to drop out- 
standing proceedings, including a libel 
action against the university Informa- 
tion officer. 

Libyan claim 

The Libyan news agency JANA has 
accused the British government of 
approving a “thoroughly worked out 
plan” to expel Libyan students from 
Britain. The alleged plan is snld to 
consist of blowing up a vehicle In “one 
of London’s main streets” and then 
attributing responsibility to Libyan 
students, subsequently using i( as an 
excuse for expelling them. 

Shelling out 

Shell (UK) Ltd has now joined the 
Department of Education and Science 
ana Bools Charitable Trust in support- 
ing the national "Training the Train- 
ers" programme directed by Professor 
Maurice Craft, chairman of the school 
of education at Nottingham Uni- 
versity. 
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Action halts nuclear waste disposal project 
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with me test, on me 
disposal of high lever waste at sea is 
illegal, led the NERC-to Cancel the 
penetrator ^experiment. ; NEKU 
spokesman Jonathan Lawson said the 
Discovery would now “.PftteteoAw 
research not connected with the dis- 
posal of radioactive roaleriaB. . 
suppose the future of Pjrt of 
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we wlU now have to report the situa- 
tion to them. It . may be that we can find 
another way to do the research, but at 
the moment we cant say what will 
happen next. We 

. fhc NUS claimed theNERC den- 
siM M . victory «id sold ttal if.tho 
Government wanted to cariy on witfi 
the rescarch lt would have to get the 
Ministry of Defence to do the eXperi- 
ment. ' . • 


quently confirmed by the MSC which 
decided to start directly negotiating 
with local authorities rather than the 
representative associations. But so far 
lhe Department of Employment has 
not confirmed that Mr King’s Letter 
was a directive. 

“If I find out it was not a directive, I 
will tell the others that we have been 
misled," MrLongden said. “As we arc 
an independent body it is also a 
constitutional issue. 1 am hoping for 
the support of the TUC, the local 
authorities’ representatives and the 
Convention of Scottish Local Author- 
ities." 

Mr Longden added that lie believed 
firmly, whether it was a directive or 
not, that such a change could only be 
achieved with the cooperation of the 
local authorities. 

The Association of Metropolitan 


Authorities is unlikely to change its 
stance of total opposition lo the While 


Paper. 

ThcAssociulion of County Councils 
is to review its position on October 19 


is to review its position on October ty 
at a special education meeting. The 
ACCs current position is that it dis- 
approves of h fundamental change in 
the control of further education and 
therefore is not prepared to negotiate 
on the matter. 

But representatives at the meeting 
will receive a paper putting the MSC. 
position on year one of the White 
Paper which offers minimum disrup- 
tion, the redistribution of funds, and 
71) per cent funding of certain courses 
which have commission support. This 
is fraught with complications because 
of the different methods used by 
authorities and the MSC lo calculate 
student numbers. 
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Professor foresees pay differentials 
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by Ngaio Crequer 
Universities may soon need to pay 
differential rates to lecturers to enable 
recruitment in shortage subjects. Pro- 
fessor John Roberts, vice chancellor of 
Southampton University, hns told 
staff. 

He told a group of new staff mem- 
bers: “We cannot vfcry much longer 
avoid the question whether national 
salary scales, broadly the same across 
all subjects, arc any longer accept- 
able.” 

Universities were under increasing 
pressure to recruit lecturers in certain 
subjects. "This must eventually be 
recognized in what we pay if we arc not 
to deprive some subjects of the recruits 
wc need; recruits at ail levels, profes- 
sors as well as new appointments." 

Arts centre 
wins reprieve 

Staff at St Andrews University's Craw- 
ford Arts Centre hope they have 
beaten off a closure threat despite 
losing almost half of an annual grant 
front the Scottish Arts Council. 


He said he did not expect any 
increase in funding for higher educa- 
tion in the forsccnblc future but there 
was some hope thnt the proportion 
allocated to the universities might rise 
slightly. 

Tn spite of the effective work done 
by the polytechnics, he said: "I have 
the feeling that, if there were any more 
money, this Government would give it 
to the research outfits of the universi- 
ties. Even if there is no more money, I 
do not sec things getting worse, if 
anything because the Inst round of cuts 
were so unsatisfactory for the politi- 
cians. They didn't get the results they 
wanted: even more importantly, they 
didn't get the appearance of the results 
they wanted.” 


would he more selectivity in funding, 
which would have implications more 
far-reaching than many people in uni- 
versities were willing to accept. More 
intention would be paid tn the per- 
formance of university staff nnd this 
would radically change the way ex- 
pectations about career patterns are 
defined, he added. 

There would also he more spe- 
cialization between teaching and re- 
search and more disputes over the 
value of the contending areas. 

“We all know how difficult it is to 
measure the value or the merit of 
supporting, say, an arts professor 
who after eight years produces a 
monograph on n subject of fairly 
limited interest, even though his re- 


Professor Roberts said there limited interest, even though his re- 


search may revolutionize the study of 
that subject, and. say. the electro- 
chemist who produces a steady stream 
of papers which rapidly become the 
stock in trade of others in their re- 
search,” he said. 

Professor Roberts also said he ex- 
pected a dramatic change in the type of 
student at Southampton within the 
next It) years. “People here today may 
find themselves almost exclusively 
teaching in wlint we would now call 
continuing education. Instead of 
teaching pupils straight from school 
you will be teaching highly-qualified 
specialists who come back either for 
even more specialized training or for 
conversion, or tapping those pools of 
potential students who did not come 
forward at 18.” 


The centre, which is funded jointly 
by the university and the Scottish Arrs 
Council, was threatened with closure 


when the council proposed withdraw- 
ing its £34,801) annual grim i from next 
June. The university could not have 
taken over the centre completely, 
since it has already reduced its own 
contribution since the university grants 
committee cuts. 

However, the centre has now won a 
partial victory in its appeal against the 
arts council move. Now the council has 
agreed to provide reduced annual 
funding of £20,000 for the centre's 
exhibitions programme, and that ap- 
plications for grants for events such as 
concerts, theatre and children's work 
“will be considered sympathetically'", j 



Munch and the Workers” is the title of an 
exhibition which opens at Newcastle Polytechnic 
this week, featuring 1 14 paintings by the Norwe- 
gian expressionist painter Edvard Munch. The 


exhibition was opened by PHn cc, A.rld of OTinTSEGS 1 


Norway and is on at the polytechnic's art gallery 
from Monday until November 30. It then goes to 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Belfast, Liverpool and 
London. This photograph of the artist was taken in 
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Fewer Scots school-leavers 
signing on the dole 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

Unemployment among Scottish school- 
cavers fell this summer by 7,(I(J0 over 
last year, helped by initiatives such as 
the Youth Training Scheme and the 
Youth Workers’ Scheme. 

Mr Allan Stewart, Scottish Office 
minister for industry and education, 
announced the figures when he opened 
a conference on the future of educa- 
tion nnd training in distribution in 
Scotland. He said he hoped the coun- 
try would begin to see alasting reduc- 
tion in unemployment. 

The YJS whs much more than a 
means of getting young people into 
jobs, it was a major factor in the 
Government's economic restructur- 
ing, he said. Sound vocational educa- 
tion and training made a vital contribu- 
tion to economic prosperity. 

“All of us in this country need to give 
training a higher priority. In the past, 
ever more Governinent spending 
seemed the answer, but that approach 
is too remote from the realities of the 
market-pUce,” Mr Stewart said. 

Trainees had to accept that their pay 
had to take account of the cost of 
training, This would help keep costs 
down and encourage employers to 
invest in hi - . 
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Proposals to cut the . number of 
architecture students and coursed have 
been attacked by Mr John McKenzie, 
,h !/ C ^V f Liverpool Polytechnic. 

Mr MpKcnzie has written to Lord 
Esher,, who chaired the transbinary 
study group on architecture, to the 
Department of Education and Science 
and to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.. 

■ m lelter says that the conclusion of 

versity Grants Committee. are contra- 
dictory and need to be rethought 

The group proposed in its renort 
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The Government could ensure that 
general and vocational education im- 
proved the transition from school to 
work. Scotland was purlieu larly well 
served with the 16-18 action plan with 
its full nnd part-time modulur training 
programme, lie said. 

Speaking nt the Scottish Conference 
on Open Learning at Ncwbuttlc 
Abbey College, Mr Stewart added that 
changes such as the action plan in the 
Scottish education system were impor- 
tant in chongino altitudes to acquiring 
new skills and Knowledge. 

People had to be prepared to change 
jobs, and more than once, while new 
jobs were more likely ro non-manual, 
requiring more demanding standards 
of skills. 

_ Last spring, the Manpower Services 
Commission and education depart- 
ments had launched a scheme to 
increase training and retraining oppor- 
tunities for adults, as well as improving 
collaboration between employers and 
those providing education and 
training. 

Open [earning had a significant part 
to play in the widening of adult training 
opportunities, said Mr Stewart. “We 
have the technology to reach not only 
those looking for re-training, but also 
the unemployed, those in retirement 
and special groups.” 

Ians attacked 

If this argument were pursued to the 
majority of polytechnic courses, there 

S«wcr- ual,y noihb '8 icfi * 

The proposal was also contradicted 
by the group’s support for part-time 
. and continuing education in regional 
centres, he says, as polytechnic courses 
tend to provide most of the part-time 
work, in north west England- one of 
*** regions, with London and 
Scotland, singled out by die group for 
*1 rationalization - only Liverpool and 
Manchester polytechnics provide sub- 
stantial continuing education in 
architecture, he says/ 

' : n H[ McKenzie, has ajso written to the 
Si'? 8 how Bi e recommenda- 
tions, which were considered but not. 


Knowledge 

‘industry’ 

predicted 


by Maggie Richards 
Education would be a maim a™ , 

a new ,,kn °'vledge i B C 
within 25 years, Professor 
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of redifinmg the boundaries betaa 
work, education. leisure nnd retire, 
ment. Urt 

Professor Stonier, chairman of 
Bradford s school of science and sode. 
jy, forecast a further decline in tradi- 
tional patterns of employment, match- 
ed by an upsurge in education and 
caring professions, with a small, elite 
band of people working in high tech- 
nology. 

It was essential to double current 
expenditure on education in order to 
provide Britain with the sophisiicaicd 
skills necessary to meet the demandsof 
new technological industries, h* 
argued. Though the numbers em- 
ployed in such areas would be small, 
the wealth generated by these otw 
enterprises would be sufficient to re- 
juvenate the economy and boost em- 


ployment in other sectors. 

He forecast a complete overturn o| 
the jobs market in the next 25 years; 


with only 10 per cent in manufacturing 
industry while a further 10 per cent 
would be involved in leisure — another 
growth aren. The new “knowledge 
industry” would be concerned with the 
development of information tech- 
nology and would form the dominant 
employment sector. Within this sphere 
education would be the largest single 
clement. 

Professor Stonier called for a new 
pattern of education. Britain's child- 
oriented primary schooling was "onei- 
celled" hut its secondary system, with 
its university-dominated curriculum, 
was n “disaster”. It failed the Sfl per 
cent of students who did not Qualify Tot 
higher education. A new educational 
structure which recognized individual 
talents and was responsive to them was 
urgently needed. 

A similar view of the narrowness of 
the school system was voiced at the 
conference by Professor diaries 
Handy former warden of St George's 
House, Windsor, nnd now holder « 
visiting chair at the London Business 

The school system concentrated oa 
acquisition of academic skills, but in 
the world of work there whs room for 
the many other talents people pos- 
sessed. 

Professor Handy also foresaw a 
change in working patterns, resulimi 
from a shorter working life. *?ui 
people choosing to divide their live 
into “chunks” of employment ana 
leisure. There would be growth in ik 
small business sector, particularly m 
the area of consultancy work. 

But he warned of the dangers^ 
creating a divided society through an 
employed meritocracy. This wouw 
lead to “mutual envy” - with thw 
jobs resenting having to wont jj 
support the unemployed, while tww 
without work would be jealous tri ik 
material wealth of those still in 

Delegates to the conference re- 
solved to pursue debate on the i» n ■ 

Thatcher stars in 

campaign leaflet 

The Educational Centres AsMpatiwj 
has launched its new j 

survival on a decidely Dgnthe^te 
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i ne caucanonai r n , 

has launched its new 
survival on a decidely bgnlhe 

note. It has brought out a lean 

displaying photographs oi Nu* 
garet Thatcher, the Prime Mug 
ind Mr Denis Skinner, her outspoke* 
Labour Party critic. . j. 

The leaflet asks what the vhavMJ 
common - and answers that noth 
agreed to be nominated as vice pn» 
dents of the ECA. ahflU t 

But there is nothing fnvokius aN; 

the message contained Inside 1 
let, which Is being (■*»>£££ 
MPS and local education authoriUH 
In a surprise announcement » 
this year the Department of Edu^ 
and Science decided to withdra 
ECA's £ 18 , 00 P-a-year grant am 
I988.r / 
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Strategy CNAA teaches race harmony 
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body 

is set up 

by Karen Gold 

iv Inner London Education Author- 
h k to establish a permanent higher 
lotion policy section i with repre- 
Llives from across the authority 
ptoethnic and college directors and 


Tv proposal for a policy body, to be 
olltd a strategy section , was agreed by 
,v authority's further and higher 
fttocaiion committee. It has still to go 
m die education committee. 

U cm first mooted in evidence to the 
(ubcommittee’s extensive review of 
Inner London advanced further cduca- 
non last year, and was adopted in the 
mbority’s education officer’s report. 

Ii sill draw members from the further 
sad higher education and other sub- 
committees - including equal opportu- 
liiics, development, staff and finance 
-plus two polytechnic directors, one 
coUeee principal, two teaching staff 
tnd one support staff representative. 

Iu terms of reference are to advise 
the FHE subcommittee on policy; to 
carryout periodic reviews; to advise on 
revenue and capital allocation, and to 
ensure that tne authority is im- 
plementing up to date educational and 
ecus] opportunities policies. 

In fact, its first and highly controvcr- 
ual tasks will be to crosscxaminc the 
capital's five polytechnics on their 
Ktivilies in the past yeHr, and to advise 
on their funding for next year. 

Under government proposals to cap 
die authority's rate-funded spending 
nnl war, the ILEA would lose £75m, 
of which £7m would come from the 
"lopping up” which goes to the 
polytechnics and colleges. The dis- 
tribution of the cuts would be on a 
modified form of the positive discri- 
ntoation formula used by the ILEA to 
distribute part of this year’s topping up 
-with extra money for women, ma- 
un, part-time ana unqualified stu- 
dent!. Responses to the iLEA’s public 
cwsuhaiion document on these cuts 
tte due by at the end of this week , after 
»tkh the authority will decide its 
hdget. 

Contest to find 
peaceful uses 

Je Greater London Council hns laun- 
wd a competition for Loudon stu- 
®Us to encourage them to think abut 
pcmil uses for military technology. 
Students in engineering, science and 
™ogy departments will be usked 
oput forward new ideas for “conver- 
of defence technologies, and the 
Jf™! 8 e ! a small grant to develop 
“£™A m their departments. 

Ik final products will be judged 
«xiautumn, and any with commercial 
jotajtlal will have a chance of help 
wh development and marketing from 
•^Greater London Enterprise 

competition is the brainchild of 
London Conversion 
which was set up to promote 
formation of the capital’s defence 
Students entering must 
P aitmcnts whose work has 
defence application. The council 

25 S! ■ those “lected for 
y^fwill be in engineering, science 
, technology disciplines, and it 
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by Patricia Santinelli 
All courses for student teachers should 
be permeated with multicultural and 
nnti-racist ideas, according to a new 
Council for National Academic 
Awards document. 

The discussion document on multi- 
cultural education is being distributed 
to all institutions this week. It stresses 
this should cover all practical theore- 
tical elements of the courses, in a move 
towards ensuring a multicultural and 
racially harmonious society. This is 
one of the five aims the CNAA lists in 
its agenda for multicultural and anti- 
racist education. 

“Any statement of this kind is 
certain to be controversial. It is hoped 
however that this paper, which 
attempts to suggest the aims and 
objectives of multicultural and anti- 
racist education in a teacher education 
context, will provoke further discus- 
sion within institutions and their staff,” 
the document says. 


An early draft form of the docu- 
ment, which has been prepared by the 
council's committee for education's 
working group on multicultural educa- 
tion, is said to have already had a 
substantial influence in a number of 
institutions. 

The document adds that a multi- 
cultural and racially harmonious socie- 
ty could be achieved too by encourag- 
ing a critical approach to cultural bias, 
prejudice, racism and stereotyping in 
teaching schemes, school and college 
texts and other teaching materials. 

It also wants all prospective teachers 
to be made sensitive to unintentional 
racism both in their own expectations 
and evaluation of and attitudes to 
students, as well as for example in 
curriculum materials and student 
groupings. 

The council suggests that teachers 
should be equipped to recognize that 
some ethnic minority pupils and stu- 
dents will have particular needs which 



Future generations will have the opportunity to judge how accurate 
the Scottish Education Department’s higher education projections 
have been. The SED Statistical Bulletin 7IJI/1983 was among the 
contents of a time capsule placed In the foundations of the new Royal 
Scottish Academy of Music and Drama in Glasgow by Dame Janet 
Baker. Dame Janet, who is president of the academy, is seen here with 
Mr J. Ainsile Miliar, chairman of the board of governors. 

The time capsule’s contents also include the academy s prospectus, 
annual accounts, and lists of staff and students, videos of television 
Drosrammes on the work of the schools of drama and music, and 
contemporary newspapers, coins and stamps. The new academy is 
expected to be completed by 1987, at a cost of £llm. 
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The institution chosen to hold the 
course was University College, Car- 
diff. Professor Dennis Bellamy said: 
“Our zoology department Has a tradi- 
tion ofpracfical research in developing 
countries, and most importantly we 
approach the problems from an inter- 
disciplinary outlook. The Intention Is 
to nurture compromise and coopera- 
tion between various land users, so 
that farmers, industrialists and con- 
servation nature reserves get their fair 
share of land. For too long, decisions 
have been made largely on a con- 
frontation baas.” ■ . 

An additional .course to a P l f ul, } u {, e 
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the numerous practical research p 


should he met through a range of 
provision such as education in their 
mother tongue. 

In addition prospective teachers 
should know what sort of action to take 
over students who engage in overt 
racist behaviour. 

The CNAA proposes that courses 
should provide a broad theoretical 
framework which encompasses the 
patterns of living, social customs, reli- 
gions, altitudes and economic condi- 
tion of different ethnic and racial 
groups, the current state of race rela- 
tions, and legislation and social poli- 
cies designeo to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in education and employment. 

As far as colleges are concerned , thc 
council says that apart from appointing 
a designated multicultural coordinator 
- already done in some - they might 
consider setting up a coordination 
committee for multicultural and anti- 
racist education, whose major task 
might be to devise a policy statement. 

Oxford gets 
a home for 
dilemmas 

by Paul Flather 

An institute is to be founded in Oxford 
to promote high-level academic study 
of urgent ethical dilemmas, such as in 
vitro fertilization, being generated by 
modern science and new technology. 

The institute, to be based at St Cross 
College, will set up inter-disciplinary 
working parties to examine philo- 
sophical and theological strands raised 
by issues such as man's relation to 
nature, the beginning and ending of 
life, and the nature of human perso- 
nality. 

No obvious academic home exists as 
yet to promote in depth study of such 
issues, brought to thc fore partly by 
rapid advances in modem science and 
| partly by changing on attitudes on 


jects being undertaken by the zoology 
department's staff. In association with 
the department of microbiology, the 
concept of ecological farming is being 
tested. 

Much of this research is based on the 
digester project - a method of recycl- 
ing animal slurry and converting It to 
power. It converts slurry into 
methane, which can be used to power 
refrigerators arid to light villages. As 
well as being economical the digester is 
pollution free and the process w cur- 
rently in use in south cast Asia. 

The department has studied, the 
ecological effects of various environ- 
mental changes, ranging from new 
industrial development through to 
modem urbHn decay. By observing 
*hese effects in Wales, the students 
ffl R y,pre?eDt, their pwn^counlrles^en- 
Sering similar pitfalls. 


a uestions such ns abortion, contraccp- 
on. and euthanasin. . .. 

The Ian Ramsey Centre, named 
after thc former Bishop of Durham, 
who was also Nolloth professor of the 
philosophy of the Christian religion at 
Oxford University, and was greatly 
involved in such ethical debates until 
his death in 1972, will begin work at the 
start of 1985. 

Funds to support the centre, includ- 
ing salaries of a director and some 
support staff have been secured for 
flvo years from the Rhodes Trust, 
various trusts created by former 
church colleges of education, and 
interested individuals. 

Dr Arthur Pcacockc, currently dean 
of Clare College, Cambridge, a 
biochemist and theologian, will be the 
first director and Ian Ramsey fellow at 
St Cross. Professor Basil Mitchell, who 
has just retired at the current holder of 
the Nolloth chair at Oxford, will head 
the management committee. 

Other committee members include 
Professor Richard Hare, a moral phi- 
losopher, the Rev Professor O. M. T. 
O’Donovan, reglus professor of moral 
and pastoral theology at Oxford, Pro- 
fessor Sir William Paton, a medical 
scientist, and two Oxford scientists. Dr 
Peter Hodgson, and Dr Thomas 
Tinsley. 

Professor Hare, who is also involved 
with a similar institute, the Centre for 
Applied Philosophy at the University 
of Florida, United States, said this 
week there was a very great need for 
such an institution to promote serious 
academic study of new ethical prob- 
lems. 

“There are a number of new ethical 
problems which have been highly con- 
troversial which it is thought nave not 
been studied at sufficiently high 
academic level. We hope this new 
institution will do that," he said. 

The institute will have a strong 
contribution from Christian thinkers, 
but it hopes to develop links with other 
religions such as Judaism and Islam. It 
hopes to attract experts and young 
graduates. 

Canada calling 

Ten students 7 from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity’s Centre for Canadian Studies 
will spend three weeks on Canadian 
campuses next, spring, funded by 
Northern Telecom, Canada’s largest 
telecoiprauriications company. , The 
company has also given the centre 
some £34,000. in support of the Brat 
British-Canadian direct satellite semi- 
nar at the end of this month. 




Expecting 
trumps from 
the new deal 

(Scene one) 

Tension around the table. The dealer 
shuffles and deals. Up pops the 
familiar face of Sir Keith Joseph. Yet 
again. No new deal at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, but 
no matter. The National Union of 
Students forges on valiantly with Its 
campaign “A new deal for students”. 

A few weeks ago In thlscolumn, my 
colleague Lesley Smith reported on 
the new radicalism in British student 
politics. This new mood demands n 
new form of campaigning for stu- 
dents, and Is the essence of our call 
for a “new deal”. For U recognizes 
the realities of student life In the 
1980s: that a good job and corres- 
ponding salary no longer awaits 
every student on graduation, and 
that questions orindependence, stan- 
dards and choice are more crucial to 
more students than ever before. 
(Scene two) 

A hand opens the filing cabinet and 
extracts a half-forgotten letter. Eyes 
scan quickly across the page. The 
pulse quickens as thc true meaning 
unfolds. 

“The next Conservative Govern- 
ment will, as we have repeatedly 
promised, conduct a thorough review 
of student grants. In that review, 
highest priority will go to a reduction 
In the parental contribution and after 
that changes in the discretionary 
awards system'* (Mrs Margaret 
Thntcher, August 1978). 

Just imagine! Three months Into 
my residency and Maggie herself 
lends implicit support to the “New 
Deal” campaign] And not in any 
confidential leaked memo - a nice 
change - but In an open and above- 
board letter to a then Conservative 
member of thc NUS executive. 

That “thorough review’ 1 Is what 
we’ve been asking for since she was 
elected and yet Sir Keith continues to 
refuse to discuss, let alone Imple- 
ment, such a review. Maybe he 
hasn’t seen thc letter. 

And what’s this - a copy of 
Hansard . . . 

. . 1 have always acknowledged 
that the new arrangements (for meet- 
ing student travel costs) will inevit- 
ably Involve rough justice . . . one 
can do no more than speculate on 
what effects the new arrangements 
will have. However, we shall certain- 
ly be prepared to consider any hard 
evidence which emerges on the effects 
of the new arrangements” (Peter 
Brooke, July 1984). 

The hard evidence is already there, 
Peter. Our recent survey of under- 
graduate income and expenditure, 
backed up by local research at Lan- 
caster University and elsewhere, 
shows the true extent of so-called 
"rough justice”. That’s why the 
Scottish Education Department 
abandoned, the new arrangements 
and stuck with thc existing scheme. 

“One can do no more than specu- 
late” - Indeed! Why go ahead with 
sweeping changes when Insufficient 
research has been done? And why 
was it left up to the NUS to undertake 
costly research to update the picture 
of student living standards In the 
1980s, with the DES happy to base Its 
approach to grants on 10-year-old 
figures? 

The "New Deal” campaign repre- 
sents' a radical new approach for 
students; its demands are justifiable, 
and are already receiving widespread 
support. 

Sir Keith, we know you’re out 
there, somewhere. Meet with us, 
debate with us. You haven’t been 
reshuffled, but It’s time your Ideas 
were, 

Phil Woolas 

I the author is national president of the 
1 National Union of Students. 
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from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australian academics arc alarmed at 
what they believe to be threats to the 
Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission - the federal govern- 
ment's principal advisory body on 
higher education mutters. 

According to the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associa- 
tions, recent moves by the government 
have cast a shadow or uncertainty over 
the future of the commission. At an 
Australian Labour Parly conference in 
July, the minister for education. Sena- 
tor Susan Ryan, successfully moved to 
delete from the party's education plat- 
form a reference to the "independ- 
ence" of the commission. This, says 
the federation, has turned the clock 
back 25 years or more. 

Moreover. Senator Ryan recently 
announced chat the chairman of the 
commission. Mr Hugh Hudson, had 
been asked to look at organizational 
changes in the struct u re or the commis- 
sion. The federation, along with other 
academic unions, is concerned that 
these moves signal a change of direc- 
tion which could ultimately lead to the 
commission being ‘‘buried" in the 
commonwealth department of educa- 
tion bureaucracy, or even lead to a new 
department of terfinry education. 

More than 10 years ago, Australian 
governments received advice on what 
was happening in the tertiary sector,' 
and how much money should go to It, 


send details of their needs and per- 
formances to Canberra via the state 
authority, through the relevant coun- 
cil, to tnc commission. 

The commission has been criticized 
jn the past by academics for not taking 
Us charter of independence more 
seriously. But with what the federation 
sees as the government's obvious re- 
luctance to accept the commissibn's 
advice this year, the staff unions fear 
things will get worse. 

The general secretary of the federa- 
tion, Mr Lcs Watl is, says: “I think the 
government would nor like to be 
embarrassed by having an indepen- 
dent body pointing out it should be 
spending so much more." 

Mr Wallis for one, believes a policy 
change by the government could oro- 
vidc the opportunity to get rid of the 
three councils and turn them into 
secretariats. This would disturb the 
direct relationship universities have 
maintained with tnc universities coun- 
cil (and its commission predecessor). 

"We have our own opinion on the 
way in which the system actually 
works, but we don’t think the answer is 
to do away with it," Mr Wallis says. He 
agrees flic councils appear to have 
become very isolated. 

A collective of higher and further 
education teachers and student 


From Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Danish women are worried that the 
appreciable shift from humanitarian to 
technical disciplines is engendering a 
form of sexual discrimination in higher 
education. Though they appear excep- 
tionally emancipated by international 
comparisons and hoary sex-role 
stereotypes have been widely dis- 
carded, many arc convinced that the 
aptitude for handling computers is 
something innately masculine that 
they do not share. 

After interviewing 1 13 female stu- 
dents and graduates of high schools of 
technology and engineering two 
sociologists, Anne Bnivik Hansen and 
Yvonne Due Billing, concluded that 
their sample regarded itself as a pariah 
in the educational process. 

With a figure of only 12 per cent, 
engineering attracts the lowest female 
proportion of students. Other subjects 

in llrliSflU mJ# ILam. «L^_ _ k L]_J _ f 


groups, called fhe Higher Education 
Round Table, has proposed that the 
commission should be broadened 


from three separate commissions con- 
cerned with universities, colleges of 
advanced education and technical and 
further education. 

Eventually, the three separate 
bodies became councils, subsumed 
under a single commission with the 
chairman of each council having a 
place on the TEC. In time, too, state 
governments set up their own tertiary 
or post-secondary advisory bodies to 
coordinate advice and information 
from institutions. This has produced a 
complicated web in which institutions 


rather than restricted. A submission by 
the HERT to Senator Ryan argues the 
commission’s role should be to provide 
independent expert advice to the gov- 
ernment, without being hamstrung by 
political considerations, and to deter- 
mine the distribution of financial re- 
sources - made available by the gov- 
ernment - between the three tertiary 
sectors. 

According to HERT, for the com- 
mission to achieve its role as an 
independent expert body, it should be 
more open and subject to greater 
public scrutiny than at present. 


Polish academic issues open 
letter on human rights 


p ohsh physicist and human tights 
activist Zbigniew Romaszewskl last 
week issued an open letter in support 
of Dr Andrei Saharov and his wife 
Elena Bonner, whom he described as 
‘‘two merited champions of human 
rights in the USSR"; 

Romaazewski, a member of the 
human and civil rights group KOR and 
a Solidarity activist with a special 
interest in branches of human and civil 
» Poland, was arrested in May 
1982 *orl helping to organize the clan- 
destine Radio Solidarity under martial 
law. His trial, with three other KOR 
and Solidarity activists, on charges of 
attempting to overthrow socialism in 
Poland, was interrupted In: July by the 
general amnesty issued in celebration 
of 40 years of Socialist power in 
Poland. Under the terms of trie amnes- 
ty, however, the charges could be 
reinvoked if he indulges iii further 
"provocative” actions, such as the 
issuing of the letter. , 

Romaszewskl addressed his letter to 
Park-based emigre journals, the 
Palish-language Kultura and the RuS- 
sian-language : KotUment and also 
Uiade.it known to Western journalists 
ui Warsaw, hoping that in this way 
news of it might get through to the 
Sakharovs. 

IMF blamed for 
mass sackings 



cent of those engaged in studies orien- 
tated to future careers in nursing, child 
care, pharmacology and business lan- 
guages are women, 

Malaysia to 
take tough 
drop-out line 

by Geoffrey Parkins 
The Malaysian education ministry in 
Kuala Lumpur Is to take a tougher 
line with students who drop out of 
teacher training courses, following 
an alarmingly high drop-out rate and 
a recent report that the country will 
< soon bee a shortage of teachers In 
key subjects. 

The ministry has ordered the Uni- 
versities Central Unit (UPU) to refuse 
applicants who have resigned from 
. such courses and has Imposed a fine 
of £8,353 on more than 200 trainees 
who resigned lost year. 

The deputy director-general of 
education, Datuk Abdul Rahman 
H^jl Arshad, said: “This move was 
necessary to discourage new recruits 
from leaving once they* had been 
selected for teacher training. It Is a 
great waste because vacancies cre- 
ated by resignations cannot be filled 
since five months of training have 
already gone by* 1 . He advised appli- 
cants to make sure they were dedi- 


cated to teaching before applying. 

The problem has mainly been 
caused by the fact that teacher 


Sakharov: "merited champion” 

He was well aware, he said in the 
letter, of “how little the law or a sense 
qP human justice means: to 

totalitarian regdmes intont on pursuing 
their own political ends" but at the 
same time knew from his Own experi- 
ence that the "constant pressure of 
wood public opinion" can be adeem- 
ing factor In the face of those unjustly 
persecuted by such regimes. 


training courses commence- about 
five months before university places 
are offered. 

Out of the 6,000 trainees selected 
by Malaysia's 26 training colleges 
every year, around 300 (S per cent) 
resign from their three-year courses 
after only five months. The worst 
figure was In 1981, when 600 (10 per 
cent) resigned. 

The Peninsular Malay Students 
Federation (PMSF) was fuming over 
the ministry's decision, which Us 
president, Enclk Ramil Yusof de- 
scribed as "retrogressive and un- 
falr”. Very few students are thought 
tolie able to afford the fine. •• 

The PMSF annual conference In 
Johore Baru argued that Including 
Malays within the fine and university 
ban was inconsistent with Malaysia's 
Bu mi pa, Ira poMcy of positive radal 
discrimination for Malays. 
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exclude creativity and fantasy - virtues 
deemed “primarily feminine". 

Given official projections that un- 
employment in general will hit wumeu 
more severely than men by the year 
2000, that the outlook for "the “femi- 
nine" social sciences and humanities is 


dichotomy be- 
nd “feminine' 


of discrimination, unintentioned or 
deliberate. 

Their contentions are backed by a 


tween “masculine” and “fcS£ : 

? thi , s ' L* 0 questions arise 

o?rU9 A Cl ? ,Ca J cduc0 tion intimS 
8 -.U ? . A i_ nd w . h y are the rare S! 
with technical degrees or diplomas still 

I?”* f !{" es P rone to unemplm- 
ment than the average Dane? hi 
Bache says some empfoyere have de- 
vised strategems to circumvent anti- 
discrimination laws, and that the con- 


Denmark's fourth largest town. This 
shows that after four months of initia- 
tion into data-processing, whole clas- 
ses of the girls but only individual boys 
found their minds wandering away 


Mr Bache views the issue as vital 
because computers could help deter- 
mine how Denmark, as a small raun- 
try, will relate to the world of the 
future and will be a key factor in iu 
competition with other nations. 


Economic problems cause of 
Mexico’s brain drain 


from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 

The National University of Mexico 
(UNAM), in a frank self appraisal, 
acknowledges that efforts to achieve 
academic excellence in various fields 
falls far short of projected goals. 

There are also continuing problems 
such as a high rate of drop-outs, and no 
workable programme to ensure a bet- 
ter distribution of professors to univer- 
sities throughout the republic. 

Mr Bcjar Nnvarro, a university 
spokesman, said professors still arc 
poorly paid, and most have ■‘inferior” 
teaching capabilities. More highly skil- 
led, serious professionals are being 
wooed away from universities by busi- 
ness at salaries far higher than those 
Mexican universities, Including 
UNAM, can afford to nay. 

There has been much talk of late 
about the recent ncademic reform 
which is designed to spruce up the 
entire university structure. But Mr 
Navarro said that national economic 
and political shortcomings (the present 
economic crisis and blunders ny post 
administrations') have caused many 
universities problems which contribute 
to low academic levels. 

The explosive increase in the stu- 
dent body, now around 400,000 at 
UNAM, is one negative factor. In 
order to cope with a mushrooming 
student body, UNAM hired young, 
virtually inexperienced teachers. 

Then there is the perennial problem 
that for all the allegations of the 
present regime of president Miguel de 
la Madrid Hurtado, affects many 


would-be students from the rankid 
the working and under-privikdud 
classes. 

Statistics - not from the goveraneai 
but compiled by private sources - 
indicate mat students coming from tlx 
middle and upper classes have the best 
possibilities of attending and graduat- 
ing from institutions of higher 
learning. 

The UNAM administration has re- 
ported lamely that it must be “strict"® 
its selection due to the very high rated 
overcrowding of campus facilities. 

But a rejection rate in excess of JO 
per cent has been criticized by labour 
leaders, social service groups, and 
minority parties ( who have no voice is 
the Mexican political structure and are 
permitted to exist to bolster the so- 
CHlIed “democratic" image of the Met- 
ican political system) who fed that 
funds should be used to give university 
education to all applicants. Weeding 
out those who cannot make the grade 
could be done Inter where student* 
show they arc not capable. 

Another problem in Mexico is IK 
over-saturation in some careers, no- 
tably medicine, law and some areas of 
engineering and architecture. Aheap 0 
have been made to correct this situa- 
tion but it is here that students Interest 
still lies. 

Finally, in a critical charge aimed® 
students themselves, Professor Aw- 
lardo Villegas, an ex-director of tiw 
faculty of philosophy and letters « 
UNAM, said that “a great majority 
students show a chronic denneniy 
they have not learned to read and write 
clearly. 


Philippines students in fees protest 


More than 500 students barricaded the 
main campus and threatened to para- 
Iyse the University of the Philippines, 
Manila, following the failure of the 
student council's lawsuit to prevent the 
university raising its tuition fees by 200 
per pent. 9 

Many classes had to be closed but 
police reported that the protest was 
peaceful and nobody was hurt. 

. Lfurdes Aimazan, student council 
chairman and organizer of the protest, 


said: "If the administration still 
in dIup in_ we’ra oofns to C10SC in' 


The 200 per cent increase in two 
fees, from about £20 to £60 per year 
said to be beyond the means of 
students. . . . ,• 

However, the university s wee cm 
cellor, Luis Beltran, said that flu 
rising costs and inadequate gow 
ment subsidies the increase in W 
fees had become unavoidable. 


j — — * — — ^ «nu organizer oi me protest, fees had become unavoioa 

JNew ballot to be held on nonacademic union preference 

from Lindsav Wrio-hr hnn nf 1 
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40 per cent of the country’s workforce 
in govern ment employment. 

According to Radio France Interna- 
tional, this move is believed to be 
related to a recommendation of the 
International Monetary Fund which 
last month granted credit to Zaire, in 
return for government cutbacks in 
spending and to programme to "im- 
prove productivity". 
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has decided to return WgJjJJ 
animation scripts to 19 candidates* 
asked for them back under the 
Information Act. It is now tool 
other candidates to appty 
scripts - existing rules J, 
scripts to be destroyed by Mj» | 
the. board had retained tn= senp 
the 19 candidates pendiim 
of thpi' appeal to the Orabudsm^ 
Returning large numbers of ^ 
would be both costly and - h® 
suming. The education degano* 

has set up a ; te,n P o ^ t _ 0 S a i « 
recruited additional staff- to d 
several thousand requests. 
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Importance of leadership highlighted 

Vacnilf .. 


fr0 m Deborah Kasouf 
1 WASHINGTON 

^Bowing three years of study and 

XoO interviews with higher eduen- 
experts from across the United 
Sics the Kerr Commission on 

^*** a *. • lan/lnrchin 


persons, according to the report. 

To increase the attractiveness of the 
position, the report recommends mak- 
ing the president a full board colleague 


Sin experts from across the United with equal status, providing an adequ- 

cuics the Kerr Commission on ate and competent staff, avoiding 

oriosthening presidential leadership placing the president in direct con- 

tas wadded that the American col- irontation with faculty unions, and 

£7, «,d university presidency is in relating the president to academic 

**%-«. affairs. 


-The' job of the president is a critical The role of the president's spo 

win a college or university nntl used The commission urges that bo. 


nrc in a college or university nnd used 
; he the most sought-after position m 
Ae institution. Our evidence shows 
Aat is no longer true," said Dr Clark 
Kerr president emeritus of the Uni- 
vaaty of California and director of the 
commission. “From these interviews, 
ii became clear that higher education 
iaiiitutions are facing a growing prob- 
fcm of leadership." 

He commission report, released 
this rreek, states that many college and 
(fljwniiy search committees are cur- 
reoily experiencing severe problems in 
inracting interested, qualified appli- 
cants. In addition, the turnover rate 
has increased dramatically. 

The first and most important step 
jowming boards can take to counter- 
id tbc problem is to review the 
character of the presidency and make 
changes which would increase both the 
effectiveness and the potential attrac- 
tiveness of the position to qualified 

All Transkei 

students 

expelled 

from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

luan unprecedented move, the entire 
hO-time student body at the Universi- 
ty of Transkei (Unitra) wus expelled 
aisweek, for "intransigence" in refus- 
Bito end a lecture boycott. 

The decision to expel the 2,tHl(l-ndil 
students was taken by Trauskei’s 
boater of education, Mr H. H. Bului 
'W week but Unitrn vice chancellor, 
Profcisor B. de V. Van dcr Mcrwc said 
« knew nothing of the decision. 

In a public announcement in Uinlii- 
Mr Bubu said the students were 
King expelled for their "intransigent 
ijtitaJc" towards the authorities' 
•wmpts to persuade them to return to 


1 ne roie 01 me president s spouse. 
The commission urges that boards 
seek agreement on and understanding 
of the role the spouse is expected to 
play, that the chosen role is under- 
stood in advance and that ndequnie 
staff nnd finnncial support is provided 
for whatever active role is chosen. 

“Many presidents today see them- 
selves as drawn outsfde academic life 
by the demands of their external roles 
of fund raising and public relations, 
and pushed out by faculty assertion of 
control over academic affairs," the 
report states. “The president should be 
the chief academic officer in fact, and 
the president has a special obligation 
to innovate and initiate academic 
policy." 

Governing boards themselves 
should provide the president with 
support and create an effective en- 
vironment for presidential leadership. 
According to one president the board 
interviewed, “the job of president is 25 


to 30 per cent more demanding than it 
shoulu be because of extramural in- 
terference from the board of trustees. 
Too much has to be approved bv 
them”. y 

The report recommends that boards 
clearly define the line that divides the 

, president's responsibilities from the 

president to academic board's, encourage faculty support for 
the president a no provide mure advice 
and consent than direct action in the 
areas of management. 

It says the senreh process employed 
by governing boards can make a 
fundamental difference in attracting 
qualified candidates and the commis- 
sion tnkes particular exception tn the 
public disclosure of individual names 
under consideration. 

The commission urges governing 
boards to protect the confidentiality of 
candidates while the search process is 
underway and in cases where public 
disclosure is necessary because or state 
laws forbidding closed meetings, the 
commission urges both higher educa- 
tion and public officials to work to 
eliminate such “sunshine" laws. 

The objection to “sunshine” law is 
based on findings that many persons 
refuse to be considered for the position 
if their candidacy is made public 
because of the possibility of embar- 
rassment or strained relations with 


rassment or strained re 
their current employers. 


lations with 



Soccer scholars score again 


All would have to reapply for ndmis- 
the university next year if they 
wsjed to resume their studies. He snid 
expulsion would end the 
which has plagued the homc- 
“M campus. 

Professor Van der Merwe said as far 
® uic university council was con- 
a decision had already been 

ftbeSlS thC CampUS 0pCn Unti ‘ 

I a i e ^ 248 male students 
Transkei police in a dnwn 
4? e wmpus last month - the 
the extended lecture 
remains undecided. The case 
"»pwtponed for the second time this 
KnE i? C,0 * )e , r 23 - and all of the 
t?? 5 nave bden released on bail. 
wwm.It? kas seen violent clashes 
Ji^apanskei police and students, 
SSSS? of ei 8 hl lecturers - five 
SB - and the interven- 

police in 

' v srnfid e S l V Ut i h ? rilies bave been 
faiSJ? * d,sci Pliiie or eliminate" 
damn? Jp“ m puses those people who 

b ^©3,«-" d “ for " ul,er ' 

was issued by the new 
development 
week In ik* 3 ?' P r 9. crr, t Viljoen this 
atudent disturb- 
Hit acsK - severc| y disrupted 

South, ^ar at a number of 

^lvS2SL tinivers}ties - He “id 

Were undermining the 
tit KwnfJL 8 nf COl 5 e when 8 responsi- 


from John Walshc 

DUBLIN 

A soccer scholarship scheme Intro- 
duced In 1979 Is paying handsome 
dividends for University College, 
Dublin (UCD). Last May it became 
the first university team In Western 
Europe to win Ks national cup com- 
petition and to qualify for European 
football. 

Last month, It surprised many by 
holding Everton to a scoreless draw 
In Dublin before succumbing in the 
second leg on Tuesday at Goodlson 
Park. 

The scheme Is sponsored by Irish 
business and to date 22 young players 
have benefited from It. It has suc- 
ceeded In bringing players to UCD 
whom might otherwise have gone to 
England or who might never have 
been able to afford the cost of 
studying at university. 


International links forged 


^ ulVfrii . . . ,lia * c avauaoie 

? M k yel manpow- 

N to JE&f 1 institutions “if they 
and etteetive steps. 
S fci&iSPX. 01 ,hcir members 
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from D.B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

Universities in Sri Lanka are forging 
more links with those abroad - in the 
United Kingdom, the United Stales ot 
America, Canada and West Oermany. 

Recently the American University 
of Washington and the University ot 
Colombo drew up a basis for a course 
leading to an MA degree io interna- 
tional relations. . • • •. 

A Centre for Analytical Research 
and Development hits been set up in a 
new chemistry complex at the uni- 
versity of Colombo, built at 8 “JJ ° f 
16.4 million rupees. It is a collabora- 
tive project between the University of 
Colombo and Dalhousie University of 
Canada. 


An international conference on 
analytical chemistry in development 
was held at Colombo hi which 
academics from 15 countries partici- 
pated, including the UK. USA, India, 
Bangladesh; Singapore, the Philip- 
pines, the Netherlands and Czechoslo- 
vakia. _ _ . ... 

Professor C. M. Reeves of the 
University of Keele was the director of 
a workshop at the University of Mora- 
tuwa in computerscience for lecturers. 
The workshop was financed by the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion of the UK through the British 
Council in Colombo/ There has 
already been some collaborative work 
on computer science by a link between 
the University of Reading and that of 
Colombo. . . 


One of the "catches” was Joe 
Hnnrnban who turned down an offer 
to join the English league side, 
Wolverhampton Wanderers. Hanra- 
han was recently voted “Young Play- 
er of the Year”, by the Professional 
Footballers' Association of Ireland. 

The scholarships are worth about n 
£1 ,000 a year which covers the cost of 
fees, books and some other Inciden- 
tals. It means that the students are 
available during the summer to play 
Instead of having to work to save 
money for their fees. 

The team's general manager Dr 
Tony O’Neill (above with the team) 
says that as weD as giving players an 
opportunity to develop their football- 
ing talents at the highest level this 
scheme helps guarantee their. Job 
prospects, A soccer player's profes- 
sional career can he very short and 
they can always fall back on their 
degree qualification. 


Governing boards can further im- 

E rove the selection process by 
roadening the search to include lead- 
ership ureas often overlooked, such us 
government, corporations and founda- 
tions, allotting enough time for a 
thorough search, and giving individual 
treatment to each candidate. 

The report quotes one president as 
saying he “will believe people arc 
serious about leadership in higher 
education when they pay as much 
attention to getting a president as they 
do to getting a winning football 
coach”. 

A troubled aren often neglected, 
according to the report, involves the 
role of the president's spouse. The 
commission urges that boards seek 
agreement on an understanding of the 
role the spouse is expected to play, that 
the chosen role is understood in adv- 
ance and that adequate staff and 
financial support is provided for what- 
ever active role is chosen. 

The report also advises presidents to 
set priorities on use of time and 
endeavours to undertake and to devise 
a strategy for working with the gov- 
erning board. The commission con- 
cludes that “strengthening the board, 
strengthening the institution, and even 
strengthening the presidency depends 
on the president more than on any 
other element." 

Senate heads 
for clash 
on civil rights 

from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 

A major new civil rights bill is heading 
for a bitter clash in the United Slates 
Senate this month in the wake of a 
controversial Supreme Court tilling 
last February (hni restricted the power 
of the federal govern ment to elminute 
sex discrimination in higher education. 

The legislation, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1984, has been drafted explicitly to 
overturn rhe court’s decision, and has 
ulready passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on (i 375 to 32 majority. But 
it faces strong opposition from a group 
of senators who believe it would give 
tile federal govcrmenl too much 
power. 

At issue in the Supreme Court's 
February ruling was the scope of Title 
IX of ine education amendments, a 
1972 act which outlawed sex discri- 
mination in educational institutions 
receiving federal funds. 

Although Title IX is credited with 
having led to enormous advances for 
women, particularly in college athle- 
tics, it ran into trouble when federal 
officials tried to apply it to Grove City 
College, a small private institution in 
Pennsylvania. Grove City maintained 
that as a private college it should not 
have come underthe jurisdiction of the 
act, and appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

To rhe surprise of most observers, 
the court upheld Grove City's argu- 
ment, ruling in effect that the federal 
governments writ under Title IX ran 
only as far as the specific programmes 
that received federal financial assist- 
ance. 

Outraged Congressmen quickly 
drafted a new Civil Rights Act de- 
signed to restore the potency of Title 
IX. The ; 1972 version of Title IX 
prohibited sex discrimination in any 
educational "programme or activity'’ 
receiving federal rands. The new civil 
rights act deletes that phrase and 
substitutes the word "recipient". 

Although its sponsors claim the act 
will do nothing more than restore Title 
IX to its pre* February status, its prog- 
ress through Congress has been 
accompanied by fierce controversy. 
Senator Orrin Hatch, the Republican 
who chains the Senate's powerful 
labour and human resources conimit- 
tce, has vowed to do everythlnghe can 
, to block the bil.l. 

Supporters of the bill, however, 
insist that the wider changes are neces- 
sary to ensure that the Reagan admi- 
nistration ,' which has come under con- 
stant criticism for lax enforcement of 
cj Vi! rights regulations, does not' use' 
the Suprefoe Court ruling to relay the 
scope of civil rights laws generally, .. . 


PS 


A matter 
of public 
concern 


Higher education in Australia Is part 
of the public sector, almost totally 
funded by the federal government. 
Tuition is free, fees having been 
abolished 10 years ago by a previous 
Labour government. Until recently 
student places have been in relatively 
good supply, since that same govern- 
ment gave the system a huge Injection 
of binds In Hie early 1970s. 

A decade of Binding neglect also 
initiated by Labour but enthusiasti- 
cally continued by the Liberals left 
universities and colleges of advanced 
education sadly run down and badly 
under-staffed. For this reason, high- 
er education organizations Including 
the university ncadeinlc staff union 
welcomed the election In 1983 of 
another Labour government - which 
promised to restore funding levels 
and provide 50,000 new student 
places In higher education by 1990. 

But the funding guidelines for the 
1985-87 trlennium, released In July 
1984, effectively cut recurrent Bind- 
ing nnd provided for only 4,000 extra 
students beyond current levels by 
1987. Tills Is despite an explosion m 
demand first felt tn 1983 which this 
year has led to lens of thousands of 
qualified students missing out on 
places in universities and colleges of 
advanced education. 

As for the erosion of staff/student 
ratios and library funding and (he 
decline In equipment and capital 
expenditure experienced under the 
former government, the education 
minister, Senator Susan Ryan, has 
stated flatly that her government will 
be unable to address these problems 
In the coming three-year period. 

Worse still, (he guidelines reveal a 
disquieting shift In the government's 
thinking away from public funding 
for higher education Hnd towards 
fostering Increased private sector 
involvement. 

The 1985-87 guidelines call on 
universities to “stimulate and facili- 
tate enonomlc development” lit the 
context of “the importance of the 
revitalization of manufacturing in- 
dustry in generating economic 
growth”. 

This rhetoric Is also used fay the 
government to Justify Its failure to 
make adequate binding allocations 
for university research. 

The new policies will mean that 
academic freedom and educntlonal 
quality are as much under threat 
from the Labour government as from 
Its predecessors. A free* market 
approach to higher education and 
research can bios Binding away from 
the broad faculty mix normally 
associated with the proper social, 
Intellectual and educational role of 
the system. 

There are also strong rumours that 
tertiary lulllon fees will be reintro- 
duced for 1986, In a breathtaking 
about-face by a government whose 
party platform has always fiercely 
opposed such measures. Even 
accompanied by a scholarship sys- 
tem, tuition fees would reconstruct a 
barrier to access for the very dis- 
advantaged groups which the gov- 
ernment is concerned lo assist. 

- In this climate, higher education 
unions can only step up the war of 
words and attempt to present a 
sustained and reasoned alternative to 
the narrow, and instrumentalist view 
of higher education which currently 
prevails. 

Jane Nicholls 

The autilbr It research officer for the 
Federation of Australian University 
Staff Associations. 
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A glimpse into 
the future tense 




"umdiiioiial and subjunuiv^Tr- 

gamemnon demands.^ a 
noi that they lack the ™ crw 
apparatus. Bmoke.R 0 se' s ” “ P ' u ? 
Iishcr Michael Schmin. L. * P u ^ 
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The usual shorthand is “important but 
neglected". At this date in tier career, 
Christine Brooke-Rose shows little 
appetite for the fuss and razzmainzz of 
critical rediscovery. Her novels have 
their admirers and proponents and she 
has now met or corresponded with a 
steady stream of graduate students 
writing on her work Yet, as she 
readily admits, it rankles more than a 
little that none of her work has been 
kept in print. "Experimental'’ writing 
(a term she dislikes and distrusts) is 
rardv spared the pulper long. 

Like most fiction that falls ouLsidc 
the mainstream, her work has been 
labelled “difficult " and passed over at 
high speed by the majority of critics 
and renders. Since, in England, “diffi- 
cult" tends to be a synonymn for 
“French", many reviewers were temp- 
ted to the assumption that they were 
reading a home-grown version of the 
French nouveau roman, a view re- 
inforced by Brooke-Rosc's interest in 
figures like Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
though none the less inaccurate for 
that. 

Christine Brooke- Rose is identifi- 
ably an English writer; if she is diffi- 
cult, in the sense that the verbal 
surface of her books is more active 
than the norms of bestsellerdom , she is i 

also highly humorous. Though not a i 
realist m the sense of a more or less < 
passive recorder of social fact and I 
practice, she has none the less been \ 
able to convey in each of her books a L 
very precise sense of the novelist’s f 
dilemma at particular points of the s 
century. / 

The Dear Deceit was an extraordin- / 


Brian Morton pr 

assesses the “ ~ C 

importance of , Jem ' . 

the English Hj^y .sfek 

writer, Christine 
Brooke- Rose 

Iasi novel, Thru, published in 1975 to 

critical silence , was a hilarious rework- 

fSEjSl’ESSi'S Chris, ia. Brooke-Rose: her work has been labelled “difflcult-' 


lence broken only last week with the 
publication of a new novel. Amah 
gamemnon. 

For (hat nine years, Christine 
Brooke- Rose has been involved with 
more immediate imperatives. She now 
lives - a “double exile" - in France 


ary recreation of Ivy Compton-Bur- 
nettlBh Edwardlanism; In The Lan- 

S es of Love she portrays the stu- 
i and literati of Bloomsbury; her 


where she is professor of American 
literature at the University of Paris 
VIII, the much-Mnrxized Vincennes 
campus. 

Despite her formal title, much of her 
work is with comparative literature 
students and her texts these days are 
more likely to be Derrida and Genette 
than Faulkner or Pound. Indeed, over 
the past decade, Brooke-Rose's most 
striking work (published work: Amal- 
gamemnon has seethed away over 
many a summer vacation) has been in 
literary criticism and theory rather than 
fiction. Her ZBCofEzra Pound was a 
strongly advocated reassessment of the 
American poet while A Rhetoric of the 
Unreal followed theorists like Todnrov 
into the study of fantasy. 

Amalgamemnon is a welcome return 
to fictional writing, and it Is clear that 
Christine Brooke-Rose sets great store 


by it. Its subject - topically enough - is 
a woman humanities lecturer who is 
suddenly made redundant. As the 
university is made over to the new 
information technology, she finds that 
her training, her knowledge, her 
knowledge of Herodotus have Decome 
irrelevant. Humanism, the world ex- 
pressed in our language and literature, 
seems on the point of collapse, assailed 
both by the electronic media and the 
pointless aggressive dialogue de sourd 
of over-armed super-powers. 

Though Amalgamemnon is for too 
inventive and lively to be merely 
another jeremiad on computers, 
Brooke-Rose is not sanguine about the 
information revolution. Just as cinema 
and television have eroded areas of the 
imagination, so, she believes, will 
computers begin the atrophy of our 
much-exaggerated capacity for logic. 

More seriously, they threaten a new 
kind of repression, an elitism on the 
one hand and a lumpening on the 
other: “Even in the supernew present 
techno-revolution 1 could at best be 
the female slave who’ll type the data 
Into a memory for analysis, but never. 


never the softquery expert who’ll com- 
pose the analytic programme. I 
wouldn't understand." The narrator (if 
that is the word) filters contemporary 
violence back through the story of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, the “un- 
heeded” orndc she identifies with. 
Amalgamemnon becomes a "cyberne- 
tic story of dissidcncc" written time 
and again on the sand and time and 
again washed away. 

Much of the novel's power and 
playfulness comes from Christine 
Brooke-Rosc’s very imaginative use of 
tense, a consistent device which - 
much to her disgust - was missed by 
most publishers’ readers. Amal- 
gamemnon is written entirely in the 
future tense. 

We live, Brookc-Rose believes, in a 
“pseudo-future’’; the vast proportion 
of so-called news coverage lias become 
an account of what might happen. 
Traditional narrative either supposes 
that the events described have, or 
might have, already happened. With- 
out that premise, Amalgamemnon be- 
comes an ami-narrativepoised in those 
“unresolved" tenses like the future. 


Iishcr Michael Schmidt has*I Pl t 
argued that the theoretical LSJ 
exist - thanks to critics like Ti ^ 
Huwkcs, David 
Belscy, Colin McCal? 'J bate 
English fiction writers have £ £ 
to follow the lead: figures Sa? 
J° ? ns ? n a " d Tom Mafiin (both 

rally dead) a " d Alan Burns (S 

!" Minnesota these days) are ,2 
■sedmed presences in fi English 

Like most writers, Christine 
Brookc-Rosc prefers to be EX 
Hbout “influences" and hcropffl 
contemporaries. She admires AnSeb 
Carter and Emma Tennant, finds the 
average novel unreadable (even if £ 
had time between teaching, research 
adnun., and the next draft revision)’ 
and won t go further than Becke 
among the recognized greats. 

Samuel Beckett, intriguinely, de- 
monstrates the truth of Wallace 
Stevens’ dictum that English and 
French represent a single literary lan- 
guage. As Brooke- Rose imagines hei 
heroine listening to night-time radio - 
with its slurred, shifting signal - or 
involved in putative conversations 
with friends and lovers, we fed the 
nationalistic edge of literary ianguaa 
fray and break down. Pound. Eliot and 
David Jones all managed this in verse, 
perhaps only Joyce and Beckett in 
Fictional prose. 

Christine Brooke-Rose is impatient 
of “dent h-of- the- novel” scenarios. 
Against the tide of electronic media 
the form has, she believes, a lively and 
important future, not least a society in 
which leisure, enforced or voluntary, 
has begun to take over from labour as 
the basic reality. Her aim, hardly i 

n rammatic one, is to allow fiction 
i what only fiction can, to let the 
form find its own terms, unconditioned 
by morals, philosophy, ideology of any 
sort . With the novel freed to explore its 
own resources and boundaries, “di- 
alectical materialism” is transformed 
into “delectable metarealism”, an 
altogether more palatable commodity. 

Amalgamemnon is published, £7.95, 
by CarconeL 


' icnscs ii kc me luiurc, by CarconeL 

Nga ‘° Crequer chronicles the earl y da ys of Newcastle University’s medical school , founded 150 years ago 

Anatomy of a bloodless feud S3SSS 

■e A omim nf I " M * iu< ° .... J 


Some 130 years ago a medical museum contain- 
ing essential anatomical specimens was raided 
the best objects removed and the door key stolen 
for good measure. 

The raiders were a group of distinguished 
medical men in Newcastle and the attack was one 
of the dramatic turns in a long and bitter feud 
between two rival schools. 

.. st «ry « being remembered in Newcastle 
this year because the medical school, which was 
™tE r ^. rSOr S f i he “ nlv efsity. was founded ISO 
T!. the f ° und,n g fathers have been 
V e ^ u L“" teqn,al scrapbook" has 

nSS?i.S?^!f C<id whlch draws on contemporary 
accounts of past events and personalities and 
gtes some of the flavour of those early days, 
S* n £?^£ C,at Pu edical schools were starting to 
tfc«iJp fer fr0n “ the SyStem of medical appren- 

* ,ate FS ir *phn), who went on twice to 
bcttime mayor, joined with others to establish a 

dty m , 1832 - Two years later 
they moved to bigger promises and the first course 

mpHir^ re l^ he ” eWcastle u P 0n TYnc schoolof 
ra M' c «nc and surgery commenced. 

Barb “ Surgeons’ Hall was rented and 

lertu d re UP hJn th n i d,ssec1,n 8 room, laboratory, 
52,7 JAu museum. About 30. pupils 



ai inT i* ^ l “crapeutics, medic- 

"I isssaJssf'™' a " ■ ,q watch 

The scrrfpbook shows the problems the 

52Cf h dissactfoH. R 

quotes a letter referring to an incfdenf when the 
servants of the school had apparently removed a 
body legally to the institutibn. / ’ 

L lI “. mayo I* ?* eral policemen and a 
group of people rushed into .the yahi of (he 

Sj??* w,fl l th i '"■ypr Shouting at the lecturets: 
imK 8 bo ?y hcre “ open these doors, or 
J II break them infer you directly." He refused ib 
listen to the lecturers’ explanations; “Never 




Co«r t Rooms: Newcastle medical 
school’s flrat home .; 

inq ”“ to .■* h i |d 

There had been no relatives to 1 claim the 
hadron ill fer sortic Hme hefore lhe 
.died, disniissed from the fever hospital, and the 

C l r 0,lQ wed unclaimed bSs to 
be claimed by the sureedns after 48 hours -The 
jury returned a vertfiot of natural S but 
^tomMded the body he interrcd, ; 


Poor Law guardian preferred his Mend and 
fellow student Mr William Winship for the post, 
rather than his colleague, anatomy lecturer Mr 
W. R. Shclll. 

“This apparent slight stung Mr Shicll and 
acrimonious meetings occurred amongst the 
lecturers. One member used insulting language to 
another and the offending member refused to 
apologize," the scrapbook says. 

As neither Embleton nor Sneill would resign, 
the lecturers split into two groups. Embleton and 
the majority carried on their teaching in rooms in 
the neighbourhood of the Surgeons’ Hall, now 
i 6 “*8 demolished. The minority, including Sir 
John Fife, occupied the new Surgeons’ HaU off 
Westmorland Road. 

The people of Newcastle and the readers of 77je 
Lancet followed the struggle between the two 

S : even ballads were written about the saga. 

meal specimens were of extreme import- 
ance tor leading. The Fife group raided the 
museum and Embleton recovered some of the 
booty in a counter attack. Both groups wrote to 

2cturing C staff“ n,in8 unparal,e,ed distinction of 

Wrras ? f reconciliation, 
was febtiffed. and announced his intention to 

BEtBS 6 h latUS J« n conncctlon with the 
NcvIhSKi? r5nl5f ,n * F l established the 

RwHinSliM? ^L a J? d the f ,fe fac,ion founded 
32,™ 11 Allege. Stodents also took sides in the 

nSnS^ th ? U ,! h °i tn bad 10 work with the 
opposition at the infirmary. 

.According to one Rye Hill College student 

neHHnn ' no w disci J j|ini! i "0 exams 

« S ?P VS? n ’i! ,l l ereas at Nevl,, e Hail they had 
a rn«lical tutor Vho could guide, stimulate^ and 

elevmfrE. ? e8S ^^.^“dpnts 1 minds, and’thus 
. the tone of the college". 

Neville Hall had two major assets, its assbeia- 

' ■S?.I? h Dprham University and its proximit^to 


*»■ . i , i* . ,y , ii^rrct.iiLtiy‘ 'iittnrTfiiL M 11 a 

10 the gates of the hall ;jepl6im.;T^ Newcastie’s tuiiipn. ^ , ' .) d not , recognize 


was being carried to about 1 this 


woman . a moo rushed to the gates of the hall 
and compelled the bearers to take the coffin to a 
church. The police, to keep the calm; sent for the 


jepIbusy. ^erc wtod v^cScy for aKebnln i» titttipn. : ... : r -,,. — or— ■ 

*• -T ^ 1?^^: ^avcastle ftpon fyte. - 


continuously outside the hospital walls. Nwti) 
the Hoppings were also held, with the deafemi^ 
noise of "vulgar shows and noisy sliuggy-shoes . 
“Many a poor mangled wretch as he tossed upon 
his bed, restless ana in pain, seeking sleep in vain, 
roundly rated the authorities who so thoughiles- 
ly allowed the cruel nuisance to continue Hu 
scrapbook says. 

On die infirmary's walls there were texts: 
“Prepare to meet thy God,” and “Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. 
Patients were admitted, and discharged, m 
T hursdays only. Some could not be admits 
because they had no subscriber’s letter or they 
were too ill to be moved on Thursdays. 

The mortality rate for amputations was 48 p« 
cent, death being due to shock and loss of blow 
or some form of blood poisoning. All visitors 
were searched on admission for whisky and on 
exit for linen or food. . 

In the 1880s we find the college at yet anjrtWr 
site, opposite Newcastle’s Central Station Hmet- 
Counting the recent opening of the meoJra 
school's new building, medicine hBs been wugrii 
over the years in nine different buildings in ,ne 

■?iie opening of the winter session in i -Jj 

described in the scrapbook. The local blgw$ 
were present and the mayor was to pn 
address and present prizes to the students. 
back of the hall was a crowd of students pwjg 
musical instruments and making pw*"®J fte 
marks to the visitors as they arrived. Tnen 
procession appeared and there were disluroaw* 8 
throughout the ceremony. , , . M 

“Not only was no respect or attention F 8 *... 
what was said, but the cushions of several s» 
were split open and the horse-hair stuffing lwg 
in handftils at members Of the procession as ; 
left the hall." . . , 

Medical students change little, it seems, tvi _ 
while the Newcastle school has ihe 

strength to strength and much of the rest 
scrapbook is a testimony to some of the dca c 
and brilliant teachers and practitioners 

** Now the school has an intake of 140 
year and remains particularly distinctive 
of its emphasis on teaching by topics - 5iuPP| 
the systems of the body, rather than keep 
Subjects separate. 
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fighting for the New Deal 


ar&rJSS' SSS David Jobbins 
gSSSEft'SSS reports on a 

5±S! campaign by the 

’SattSTS'i^- - Natior l aI Union 

? f Students to 
improve grants 

3S£o, in the run-up to the Govern- 

-jeufs grants announcement for 1 985/ Top of the agenda will be the claim 

« for a £30 a week grant for all students 

W* _ . . _ _i \£ v du;i i **r._ i « ^ 


Mr Brooke made clear to Mr Phil 
Wooias, the NUS president, that the 
Detriment of Education and Science 
ctJdoi convinced a full-scale review 
of fiie grants system was needed. 

Ministers believe that as demand for 
plans is bearing up despite the erosion 
In ihe real value of Ihe student grant, 
financial support does not determine 
the supply side of the equation. 

TbeNUS leaders were left expecting 
to see no radical deviation from the 
nisting policy when the grants levels 
are announced in outline, probably in 
November. 

The only glimpse of light was that 
Mr Brooke reaffirmed nis commit- 
ment to review the new system of 
student travel costs in he light of any 
hard evidence of unforeseen and dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Even the evidence from he NUS’s 
mammoth survey of student income 
and expendituc which illustrated the 
client to which many students were 
dependent on reimbursement of travel 
costs to bail them out of financial 
hardship did not sway him. 

Mr Brooke was apparently impress- 
ed by the survey - “an extremely 
valuable contribution to knowledge 
me his exact words - but if ministers 
maintain their insistence on a public 
mending-led policy the impact of the 
u5,000 exercise is likely to oe limited. 

The NUS’s outline grants submis- 
sion has already been made known to 
ministers, but tnere was no discussion 
last week. Serious talks begin probably 
later this month, initially with senior 
DES officials and finally with Mr 
Brooke once more. 


in further education -and 16-ycar-olds 
who remain at school - and there arc 
no signs that ministers will be more 
generous than they were when they 
rebuffed a similar clnim Inst year. 

That the discretionary awards are in 
even worse disarray than the rest of the 
student financial support system is 
generally accepted. Discretionary 
awards have been one of the earliest 
victims of the squeeze on education 
authority budgets and have become 
next to non-existent. 

The NUS will also press its claim for 
a 14 per cent increase in the rates of 
grant to higher education students - 
urgently needed, according to Mr 
Wooias, to paper over the cracks in a 
rapidly coliaping structure. 

The problem is that few further 
education students arc entitled to any 
help from local or central government 
nnd the 30,000 or so that are get next to 
nothing. The reason the proposal has 
received so much attention - and the 
likely response from the minister - is 
the public expenditure implication, a 
virtual doubling overnight of the bill 
for student support. 

The squeeze on public spending is 
not likely to slacken in the foreseeable 
Tutnre - rather the reverse - nnd a 
change nf heart by the Government, 
which was repeatedly made clear that 
mandatory awards for further educa- 
tion students are ton expensive, is not 
expected. 

But the NUS is concerned not only 
to put the case to ministers (a lost cause 
though it may seem) but also to 
convince the public of the injustices 
the organization believes are being 


inflicted on students on a much wider 
front. 

The New Den! for Students cam- 
paign covers not only grams but hous- 
ing, job prospects, college facilities 
and the quality and educational stan- 
dards of courses. 

The aims of the campaign - a 
departure from the past NUS 
approach of a scries of single issue 
drives - arc independence, standards 
and choice. They strike a chord not 
iust with students and their parents, 
but with others concerned witn educa- 
tion, training and those wanting a 
future for young people, Mr Wooias 
says. 

Students, the union argues, should 
be independent of their background, 
and of their parents, just as their 
parents shoujd not have to nicer the 
‘backdoor tax” of the parental con- 
tribution. 

The new deal has another purpose 
besides selling the NUS case to the 
wider public. It is to fire the enthu- 
siasm of the thousands of students who 
were largely bypassed by the reactive 
anti-cuts demonstrations of the past 
three-years. 

First in a series of activities which 
the NUS is encouraging all students to 
take part in is a “claim it" campaign 
designed to highlight the extent to 
which students students are eligible for 
a range of benefits but frequently Fail 
to claim, often because they do not 
know their rights. The NUS is setting 
out to remedy this, firstly by trying to 
prompt about 400,000 students to 
claim effcclively the non-existent dis- 
cretionary awards, and later a further 
320,000 into seeking housing benefit. 

“One of the reasons for doing this is 
to bring to the attention of the local 
authorities the higher education de- 
bate which will be taking place in 
Parliament on October 26,” Mr 
Wooias said. 

The NUS is also geared up to exploit 
to the full problems arising from the 
new way or calculating student travel 
gams which comes into effect this 
term, with a national letter writing 
campaign to MPs dealing with this and 
other issues starting this week. 

A lobby of Parliament on October 
24 deals with higher cduciiUmi, while 



Phil Wooias: The unwritten deal between students and government is 
no longer valid 


another a week later concentrates on 
the issues of youth and further educa- 
tion. Then on November 5, students 
will be urged to boycott college com- 
mercial outlets including canteens, 
bars and shops, underlining the NUS 
view that price increases should be 
held in line with the 4 percent increase 
in grants. 

Later in the month, individual col- 
lege unions arc being recommended to 
make submissions to (heir own institu- 
tions on the loucliy issue of lecturer 
training and educational standards. 

In the new years, more demonstra- 
tions and days nf action arc planned 
around the new deal campaign and on 
youth and graduate unemployment, 
together with a national education day 
to promutc higher education. 

Much of the data used to back its 
case for higher grants has been called 
from the NUS mammoth income nnd 
expenditure survey, wliich showed that 
46.5 per cent do not receive the full 
parental contribution, which the NUS 
says should be decreased at all levels of 
income, while 56 per cent are at some 
point dependent on bank overdrafts. 

Mr Wooias has already made clear 
to Mr Brooke his anxiety that the 
financial support extended to students 
by the banks could be affected by a 
change from tlicir current lending 
policy. 

With the new term just started 
uccoiumoUntinn is another urea where 


Cathy Courtney looks at a new joint fine art and graphic design degree, on offer in London 


pe first students will soon he enrolled 
fw the fine art ond graphic design 
jttrec courses offered jointly by St 
totin's School of Art nnd the Central 
Saool of Art and Design in Loudon. 
7n«e have been established in rc- 

n se to the National Advisory 
i s demand that the Inner London 
Mutation Authority ensures that the 
wp four London art schools offer no 
than 12 degree courses between 

w? I s P ar ? d,e NAB’s policy to 
J«uiy the imbalance of provision or 
■^courses in the regions in compari- 
with London. Faced with this 
®®?. nd authority opted to merge 
Parallel courses rather tnan to exting- 
them entirely. 

rw , ! ,c . case °f St Martin's and 
^Jral the outcome is mostly the 
of expediency - to a large extent 
PJ^phic - and inevitably feathers 
HmLi l ri *ffled *n the process, 
.py. though, what has emerged 
10 lake tbe best From the 
S8S “w courses and, according to 
at Cento*!, what is 

ia6l f 15 bctter ‘h an an y of toe 

CK 0 P llo n s . There is now good 
rtnp4l^ etween tb e two staffs and a 
sense of energy and cxcitc- 

nm& *1^' a, l toesc positive 

fertherilh. , under torcat From 

and tb e fear of over-hasty 
ta a ,* a J f aboul the new London col- 

Xd lf." r y hcml5 * hich « "°» 

W over-' S ens ?u nd , tocy arc not 
cottmiJtm!* J ,a fv w,,b already heavy 
ST SgJS **ro allowed extraordf- 
^itna time to structure the new 

caused ' J.” adet l u 8te consultation 
Ahhouch . problems, 

'hfi l*T’S or ‘ he Circumstances, 
u 0 * 58 seem to have 
.that'll Hfl?’ concerned worry 
b een wiser and inore 
pfi fo-^Wtobne changes until 
are cbuified - 
! so, far was de- 

2*?® rath er like 
■ on toe Titamc". 


! wn fWBTiv4, 7 * u. 4 u c i ii aim; . 


When two heads are 
better than one 


complete the new plnns, a modest 
enough period for such n mnjur step, 
but he is uncertain whether he will be 
allowed this long. 

The advantage of the St Martin's/ 
Central course mergers is that students 
get the benefit of both these presli- 
gious schools. There was little duplica- 
tion between them, so that overall 
course options are now greater than 
before. Tne combined total of students 
may mean that there are sufficient 
numbers interested in, for example, 
computer graphics, to justify more 
equipment and to improve the range 
offered. Although now sited in two 
buildings rather than one the distance 
between them is not much greater than 
on the average campus. A balance has 
been achieved; the head of graphics at 
St Martin’s (Cal Swann) is the course 
leader for the graphic design degree 
although academic control is adminis- 
tered at Central, and the system is 
reversed with the fine arts degree 
(course leader Patrick Reynticns). 

The combined first-year intake of 
both fine arts and graphic design 
candidates represents an overall rat. 
However, the student body on each of 
the joint courses will be almost double 
the number that either school has been 
used to teaching at one time. Although 
students will have access to both sets of 
staff it is thought that their sense of 
group identity will be in jeopardy and 
that the close relationship between 
tutor and student will be diluted. John 
Laing, head of graphics at Central, 
regards the conversational contact be- 
tween teacher and student as one of 
the main strengths of toe Bntisn 
system and among (he best raetnodsof 
education. The more independent the 
student the more that can be gained 
from this contact. The Q^nding worr 
ry is that future cu» will reduce the 
numbers of students and staff stiil 
further and will whittle away traditional 
achievement in this field.- 

fedusttysattifude-also causes .con- 
perp. This couritiy Is 1 renowned for 


1 'problem and make the most sensitive 

l /lllS JlfP recommendations. Their role is to 

^ V' think economically both in visual nnd 

financial terms rather than to physical- 
kVl A ly carry out suggestions. 

rmlC' Lfling hfis already been attracting 

students to his courses who have varied 
producing the best designers in the backgrounds and have not necessarily 
world ana failing to make use of (hem. even taken art A level. One of this 
Leicester Polytechnic runs the only year’s most successful MA students 
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producing the best designers in the 
world ana failing to mnkc use of them. 
Leicester Polytechnic runs the only 
course in shoe design in the country, 
ftnly leads the market while Britain's 
shoe industry is in trouble. Who de- 
signs the Italian shoes? Six out of eight 
of their top designers are graduates 
from Leicester! Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and the USA are among 
the countries which employ our desig- 
ners far more effectively than we do 
ourselves. In Binch's words one of our 
national problems “Is the weakness in 
marketing our expertise". 

The art schools nave already demon- 
strated their willingness to apply 
themselves to "relevant” issues, both 
economic and social. The image of the 
unemployable bohemian artist is long 
gone. According to John Edwards, 
head of fine arts at St Martin s, his 
students arc ambitious for successful 
careers and are prepared to adapt their 
skills. They are already high achievers 
by the time they apply to the school; 
mosi are academically better qualified 
than average and are making art school 
their first option whereas 10 years ago 
it was often second choice to universi- 
ty Malcolm Le Grice of St Martin's 
rightly describes the fine arts courses 
as the “boiler house for design work 


fashion and Industry. Edwards stresses 
that the altitude of the students is not 
cynical and that they are acutely aware 
of economic realities. He favours 
teaching a broad range of visual skills 
and postponing specializations 

Lame’s vision of the graphic desigr 
her shifts his position to that of thinker 
rather than maker of marks. It is an 
exciting view'and demands candidates 
who are prepared to make a greater 
intellectual effort and accept less im- 
mediate satisfactioh lor the ego. He 
seeks to produce designers who have 
the intelligent capacity and under- 
- standing to best address a clients 


S cars most success! ui ma students 
ad a first degree in marine biology. 
For three years. Central has been 
running courses for sixth formers and 
school teachers to demonstrate the 
wide ranging role of the graphic artist. 
A recent provocative example studied 
poverty in London and included talks 
by Matthew Parris, the MP who spent 
a week living on the dole, and by a 
member from the child poverty action 
group. Laing stresses that it is vital (hat 
industry loses the idea that a graphic 
artist is simply someone stooped over 
a drawing board, but is rather a 
derision maker and a participant in 
policy planning. 

There is tremendous willingness, 
energy and enthusiasm to alter. Ed- 
wards regards the capacity and open- 
ness to change as one of the factors - 
which has kept our art schools in a 
leading position' since the Second 
Wortawar. Swann would like to see 
staff contracts reviewed every five 
years to prevent stagnation. One wor- 
ry is that the new collegiate system 
could easily become administratively 
top heavy and also that many of those 
involved in its development have 
vested interests in future posts. The 
latter is a difficult problem since they 
are obviously the people with the best 
experience to plan inc new system. 
Current policy makes the establish- 
ment of hew courses extremely unlike- 
ly which adds to the importance of 
protecting what Is already in action. 

Laing believes that the early cuts in 
the 1960s were a catalyst which shook 
complacency and caused the schools to 
identify their purpose with more sever- 
. ity, but raany : believe that the cuts 
which have continued have now gone 
too far. What has been salvaged has a 
vigorous potential but if there are any 
m6{e reductions in provision, as Reyn- 
tiens says “the whole thing will go 
down like a souffle". 


considerable attention is to be focus- 
sed. The NUS complains of a serious 
and growing shortage of good quality, 
cheap rented housing. While the 
choices for further education are so 
limited, most students are forced to 
live with their parents. Higher educa- 
tion, especially in the big cities, has 
also hit by high rents and substandard 
accommodation. 

In the colleges themselves, libraries 
and other facilities arc suffering as a 
result of the cuts, the NUS says. Many 
further education colleges arc finding 
it difficult to maintain even a basic 
library service, while real spending on 
books per student fell by 31 per cent in 
the universities and 35 per cent in the 
polytechnics between 1978 and 1982. 

And, at the end of the day, those 
plum jobs which were supposed to be 
within the grasp of Britain’s graduates 
remain elusive. 

Mr Wooias says: “It used to be the 
case that poor standards of living 
endured by students \vere compen- 
sated for by the promise of a good job 
nnd high income on leaving college." 
But this unwritten deal between stu- 
dents and government was no longer 
valid with 1 1 per cent undergraduate 
unemployment and employers deman- 
ding degrees for jobs that until recently 
would nave required A levels. 


Courses 


Women in 
Technology 


Qualified but been 
away from work for 
family reasons? 

Want to return to work 
but feel out of touch? 

Open University 
refresher courses can 
bring you up to date 
or give the basic 
technical knowledge 
to change fields. 

Generous bursaries 
available. 


Contact Alisa Swarbrick, 

Women in Technology Project, Dept H 1 
The Open University. Fairfax House, 
Merrion Street, Leeds LS2 BJU, 
or phone Leeds (0532) 444431 
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What is radiochemistry? The word 
does not appear in the OED and it is 
tempting to follow Carroll’s Red 
Queen and make it mean whatever we 
choose it to mean. Historically, the 
term was first used as the title of a book 
dealing with radioactivity and the 
chemistry of the naturally radioactive 
elements, by A. T. Cameron, pub- 
lished in 1910. It was also mentioned in 
Frederick Soddy’s more important 


50 years of radiochemistry 


year. However, Soddy did not use the 
word again in the long series of 
reports, on developments in radioac- 
tivity, that he wrote for the Chemical 
Society each year until 1920. 

Rather later, in the 1920s, the term 
was sometimes used to describe the 
study of the chemical effects of ioniz- 
ing radiations, a topic now generally 
known as radiation chemistry. Pancth 
shrewdly noticed that the common 
feature of radiochemical studies was 
the techniques and measurements em- 
ployed rather than some fundamental 
discipline. 

One can, perhaps, conveniently 
consider it to include those investiga- 
tions in which chemicl information is 
obtained using nuclear properties or 
techniques. Thence nuclear chemistry 
becomes those studies in nuclear physics 
using chemical techniques. But on this 
basis radiochemistry would include nuc- 
lear magnetic resonance spectroscopy 
(nmr), which would hardly agree wiln 
most chemists understanding of the 
scope of the subject. 

More profitably, one can look at the 
work actually accomplished by those 
working in this area at various times. 

In the first decade of this century, the 
primary objective of radiochemical 
studies was to understand the nature of 
radioactive decay and to find out the 
changes in chemical character of the 
atom accompanying the various modes 
of decay. It must be remembered that 
both chemists and physicists were 
involved in therelucidation of radioac- 
tivity and atomicstructure. Tire Nobel 

E rizes won by Rutherford in 1908 and 
y Marie Curie, alone, in 1911, were 
prizes for chemistry; although the 
earlier prize that Marie Curie shared 
with her husband and Henri Bec- 

? uerel was the prize for physics 
1903). 

ft was during this period that Soddy 
made his outstanding contribution to 
the subject, leading chemists to the 
conclusion that not all the atoms of a 
raven element were the same and that 
the different isotopes of an dement 
might have different radioactive prop- 
erties. In the second decade oE this 
cenluiy, notwithstanding the upheaval 
of the First World War, this led to the 
realization that the different atoms of a 
given element might have various 
different masses, but they would pos- 
sess virtually the same chemical prop- 
erties provided their nuclear charges 
were the same. 


This year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dis- 
covery of artificial 
radioactivity by the 
Joliot-Curies in Paris. 
The discovery led to a 
rapid expansion of 
radiochemistry, which 
became still more 
marked at the end of 
the Second World War, 
when reactor-produced 
radioisotopes of most 
elements became readi- 
ly available. A. G. 
Maddock looks back at 
its development. 


In the years between the two world 
wars, the emphasis turned to applied 
radiochemistry. The foundations of 
the application of radioactive isotopes 
of elements to the solution of chemic- 
al, biochemical and biological prob- 
lems were laid by Paneth, Hevesy and 
Hahn. These methods of investigation 
are now used ve ry widely in a variety of 
sciences. Diagnostic medical applica- 
tions have multiplied in the last two 
decades. 

Applied radiochemistry is generally 
dependent on the identity of the 
chemical properties of all the isotopes 
of an element. But it was during this 
period, when the principle found its 
first applications, that it was realized 






Irfcne and Jeon-Frddlrlc JoHot-Curie, photographed by Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. 


that this identity of chemical prop- 
erties was only approximately true and 
that small differences in rates of reac- 
tion of the different isotopes of ho 
clement should be expected. Other 
small differences in physical properties 
were predicted and led to attempts to 
separate the stable isotopes of ele- 
ments. After much disappointment, 
these attempts were successful. 

In 1934 the horizon of radiochemis- 
try expanded considerably. The 
daughter of Marie Curie, Irfcne Curie 
and her husband Frfiddric Joliot disco- 


species was the investigation of the 
chemical effects accompanying diffe- 
rent kinds of nuclear reactions. Fifty 
years ago this September, it was re- 
ported by Szilard and Chalmers that 
the neutron capture process usually 
fragmented the molecule containing 
the affected atom. This was unfortun- 
ate, from some points of view, because 
it meant that radioactive forms of 
pharmaceuticals and complex bioche- 
mical substances generally could not 


Separation of 
plutonium 


At a very early stage it was appreci- 
ated that the amounts of the short- 
lived radioactive elements available 
were extremely small, although easily 
detached because of their radioactive 
decay. The question arose how far was 
it possible to deduce the chemical 
properties, of an element from experi- 
ments with sub -microscopic, or tracer 
amounts of the element? Since then a 
great deal has been Icamt about the 


r , . f ” nuisu* liic 

behaviour of substances at very great 
dilution. It has been found possible to 
predict the macroscopic bennviour of 
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substances from the behaviour of trace 
amounte during the precipitation of 
chemically similar species used & 

’ W>9h of this work was carried 

out by Paneth, Hahn add the German 
schodlof radiochemists building on the 
feather work of the Curies and the Paris 
School. ; 

Indeed confidence in these methods 
was such, that in the beginning of the 

Sqcond World tyar, the first plant for 
the separation pf plutonium from 
irradiated uranium was designed be- 
fore visible amounts of the plutonium 
had become available; 

. Although the qualitative laws gov- 
erning the behaviour of trace amounts 
of materials in co-deposilion. reactions 
are generally accepted, the quantita-' 
five aspect of this problem are less 
satisfactory. Despite post-war work in 
Czechoslovakia and the USSR, it is 
difficult to obtain quantitatively repro- 
ducible behaviour in these systems, 
where absorption and colloidal proces- ■ 
ses are of great inqjortance, and in 
recent yearsi little progress has beeh 
made' in this area. 


vered artificial radioactivity. They 
bombarded boron and aluminium with 
alpha pnrticlcs, from n polonium 
source, and obtained radioactive iso- 
topes of nit rogen and phosphorus. The 
process was similar to that used by 
Rutherford, 15 years earlier, in the 
first manmade nuclear reaction, but 
with the important difference, the 
product was radioactive. 

In. the same year Fermi and his 
collaborators in Home found that the 
recently discovered neutron was a still 
more effective bombarding particle. 
Practically all elements captured neut- 
rons and gave radioactive isotopes of 
the element bombarded, especially 
after the neutrons had lost their high 
initial kinetic energy in collisions. In 
one year the possjbiDties for radioche- 
mical research expanded a thousand- 
fold. 

Man had now set forth on the path 
that was to lead to. the discovery of 
flssion. In the two most experienced 
radiochemical laboratories, . in Paris 
aad Berlin, attention was paid to the 
rich variety of radioactive species pro- 
duced by the neutrob irradiation' of 
Itanium. Using Sony's radioactive 
displacement laws it was supposed that 
these muit be isotopes of a number of 
.■ trans-uranium elements. It took nearly 
Rye years for Hahn aad his collabor- 
atorfe to reach the radical conclusion 
m at ne utronirrodiatioh of uranium led 
• to fission and the production of radioao- 
tive isotopes of the Jightfer elements. 

■ . i *”« * a nte period many new 

kinds of radiochemical research were 
. begun. bm wjtb the outbreak of the 
. second world war much of this re- 
search- was to be conducted in secret 
After, the war, when most of these 
studies became . public, a very rapid 
development of radiochemistry took 
place. Some of it, such as the investiga- 
tion Of the&ymhetlc elements, belong- 
ing to the. new series Called :the acti- 
nides, was not undike the work on the 
short-lived naturally . radioactive ,e|e- 
menU pf| 40 ;yfears earlier. ; 

. Amdiig the earliesi rkdiochcmical 
studies uking raan-ihade radioactive 


hi! information has accrued from stu- 
dies of the fate of the radioactive ntoins. 
produced in (his wny. 

Effects turned 
to advantage 

These effects can be turned to 
advantage in some systems. The hyd- 
rogen isotope, tritium, T, produced 
from the rare stable isotope of helium, 
He, by neutron irradiation, is farmed 
with considerable kinetic energy. The 
recoiling tritium becomes a neutral 
atom and loses most of its excess 
kinetic energy by collisions with the 
molecules of the gas in which it has 
been made. However, it may still react 
with one of these molecules while its 
energy is very much greater than the 
average value for the other molecules 
in the medium at the prevailing 
temperature. Such atoms are called 
Ao/ atoms. Because the tritium is 
radioactive Ohe can explore the fate of 
P°P ulation °f hot atoms. 
Identifying the products it forms in hot 
reactions. Hot carbon fluorine and 
some other atoms can be made in a 
similar way. . 

c , st L udi “ are Still providing 

fruitfol, although from a physico-che- 
nuca polm of view the systems are 
poorly defined, since the energy dis- 
tribution^ the tritium atoms is not 
known. The present tendency is to 

move, to the more informative beam 

experiments, with monokinetic tritium 
atoms, but at an increase of several 
magnitude in the cost of the 


time, the amount of radioactive arse- 
nic produced will depend on the arse- 
nic content of the initial material. 
Other elements in the sample or ma- 
terial may also become radionctive but 
m many cases their activity can be 
distinguished from that of the arsenic 
by the energy of the radiation or by its 
half-life. In particularly awkward cases 
the irradiated material can be dis- 
solved, some inactive arsenic added, 
all the nrscnic separated from the other 
components of the material, using 
conventional analytical techniques, 
and the radioactivity of the separated 
material measured . Quantities of nrsc- 
nic as small as one part in 10 12 can be 
measured in this way. Such analytical 
procedures have been especially valu- 
able in the control of the making of 
semi-conductor materials. 

These methods have the unusual 
advantage that the geometrical dis- 
tribution of the element within the 
sanmle, as well as its amount, can often 
be determined. This reflects the possi- 
bility of measuring radioactivity in 
situ, for instance, by autoradiography. 
In this technique the irradiated sample 
is placed immediately above a photo- 
graphic plate which is blackened by the 
radiation emitted. The geometrical 
resolution will only be good if the 
radiation emitted has a short ranee in 
matter. 

What of the present and the immedi- 
ate past? As in most fields an old topic 
gains a new lease of life either because 
of new ideas or techniques. A some- 
what bizarre and improbable branch of 
radiochemistry has proved fruitful 
over the last few years, the chemistry 


experiments! • uc 

There is always a demand far in- 
creasingly sensitive methods Df analv- 

“ “ d ™«Py of the best methods ?«:. 
present, are -„,4i i J. « . 
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known flux of neuwohs for a measured 
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Iron to produce a hydrogen-like spe- 
cies,; Provided this species survives Tor 
*008 of pico-seconds (1 

KP > . )* Jt w ^ 1 P 0SSeBS some kind of 
chemistry. How far we can explore the 
chemistry will depend ori whether the 
properties of the positive particle pro- 
. so , me means of detecting changes 

wtJifkS?,? the hydrogen-like entity. 
With both the ephemeral species men- 
tioned above the detection depends on 
the quantum mechanical peculiarities 
of spin; . . 

D jWppsitivdy charged electron, the 
form ° f ® nt »- 
. ft if d,8a ppears rather quick- 

^negative elec- 
, t0 yidld energetic photons of 
electromagnetic radiation, F or gamma 

S^ CVer ^ h i lBtion eve " ts are 

bl f* ■ th « PWitron has 

vfllffi Wnetrcfe nergyatid jpqsiirons are 


W?th considlrabie Si c flive *- 

They lose this, in the m<2 jSt 
they re released, by ioSl^ 10 ' 
collisions. Thereafter «n2S , °* m 
tire positrons may cap.u^ 
and form a positron^ 
turn, may react with molewH ? 
surroundings. ™ les 10 «* 

. TI J e positronium formed in ihk 
is Of two kinds, depending on 
relative orientation of the ?ni n s J 5' 
positive and negative clecC. ^ 
these positron containing eofofc^? 
pnncipfo have different 1 probSi ! 
of annihilation and therein [?«!'! 
way of exploring the state of ^ 
positromum. 1 U1{ 

Some radioactive materials <k 
caying w,th the emission of posUront 

IZr a , n J nerg - etic P h0 !°" <">3 

after the positron. This photon, dl 
tinguished by its characteristic enern 
IS used to start a clock. whiK 
stopped when the photon denote 
annihilation of the positron k di 

tec.ed. -n, e Hfctime of 

measured in this way, is recorded and 
after accumulation of many evens a 
lifetime spectnim is built up. An 
analysis of these data gives one the 
proportion of positrons annihilstini 
with different probabilities and thus 
the proportions in different chemical 
states. 

Most of the annihilation events are 
finish«l in a few nano-seconds (l 
ns=l(r'5) so that one obtains informa- 
tion about events occuring on a very 
fast timescale. It is perhaps one of the 
simplest ways of obtaining chemical 
information on this timescale. Indeed 
the relative cheapness of this kind of 
work makes it well suited to our 
universities at the present time! 

Meconium chemistry lies at the 
opposite end of the cost spectrum. The 
positive muon can only be produced in 
very high energy accelerators. The 
nearest installation where such studies 
are possible is close to Zurich. As 
before, the positive muon may capture 
an electron, when it has lost most of in 
initially high kinetic energy, forming 
muonium. The lifetime of the muon 
has a fixed value of 2.2 ps independent 
of its state of combination. It decay* to 
produce a positron and neutrinos. Bui 
another aspect of spin allows one to 
make useful measurements. 

Kinetics of 
reactions 

The muons are produced from a 
beam of pions, formed in very energe- 
tic nuclear reactions. They are pola- 
rized so that their spins are aligned 
with respect to the direction of the 
beam. This alignment is not destroyed 
while they dissipate their excess kinetic 

energy. Application of a magnetic field 
at right nngles to the beam leads to a 
precession of the orientation of spin- 
Hencc if the positrons emitted in a 
particular direction are observed the 
number detected will vary with the 
time elapsed since the muon entered 
the system. This zero time car i be 
identified by the ionizing events taking 
place in the system when the initially 
high energy muon arrives. Thus the 
precession frequency, which depen® 
on the state of combination of the 
muon, can be identified and the prop- 
ortion of muons decaying In a P 8 ^ 
lar chemical form measured. Tw 
muon has a rest mass of about aw 
times that of the positive or negd 11 ” 
electron so there is a much c«bq 
relation between the behaviour « 
hydrogen and menonium than there a 
with positronium. For this reason ®™ 
on the kinetics of reactions P r0 ™? 
valuable opportunity to test the tneo/y 
of the .junetics of the reaction o 
hydrogen-like atoms. 

This account has dealt 
with radiochemistry as a branen 
fundamental science, although 
tion has been made, directly or 
directly, of its application in biology, 
medicine, as well as In the nud 
power industry. AppUed -radiochemis- 
try has become a technique that jn 
be acquired by many kinds of scien 

The training provided by jj 
radio chemistry serves a man we _ 
many fields or scientific end f? -ij. 
Besides a good knowledge of rtemis; 
try and radioactivity and a jJ* u y . 
reasonable smattering of nuclear P n f 
sics he acquires a broad knowing 
electronic techniques. 5 JJ 


always appreciate the need to «sg 
expeHments with the safety « «* 
Operator in. mind. 

The author is at feJJSjSfl 
Cambridge chemical laboratory w 
a fellow of St Catharines Coffeg • . 







The Workington Munition Girls’ football team, 1917, from Peter Liddle’s book Testimony of War 

One man and his war 


Did Peter Liddle choose the First 
World War - or did the First World 
War choose him? 

Entering his Sunderland Polytechnic 
archives, looking past the spiked Ger- 
man helmet next to the slicky-tape 
dispenser, along the walls of books and 
framed medals, to the metallic filing 
cabinets stuffed with the paper 
triumphs and banalities of thousands 
of 1914-18 lives, it is difficult to tell. 
Who belongs to which? 

The polytechnic must have won- 
dered slightly when he came for inter- 
view to teach history to trainee 
tuchersin 1967. (Now senior lecturer 
In history, aged 49, lie has been nt 
Sunderland ever since.) He recalls 
telliM his interviewer: “I think 1 said I 
had felt this sort of mission to rescue 
the past." 

But one might already have heard or 
Uddle as the unusual Liverpool his- 
tory teacher, who rather than lecturing 
his comprehensive schoolboys on the 
Wats of the Roses, mnrehed them out 
to capture a medieval castle instead. 

Hetnughl them nineteenth century 
history by showing them originnl docu- 
twnts of Liverpool’s Victorinn past; 
thto realized that each boy had his own 
original historical sources and sent 
wm off to grandpnrcnts and great- 
fflnts for accounts of the great war and 
™ general strike. 

By 1964, the fiftieth anniversary of 
^outbreak of the First World War, 
UBimerest had settled there - without, 
*ays, really knowing why. He had 
“Msix years’ experience of collecting 
jofflmentsand interviewing survivors: 

jMd an increasing awareness that I 
H d °Ms, that perhaps I ought to 
Sj . A® d then progressively that I 
“Ugot to do this, because i n some way 
a Position to rescue tangible 
<™cnce of what wns increasingly a 
P^ing memory." 


J! e _, “rived at Sunderland with 
2H tea c h«ts full of papers, photo- 
TU , miscellaneous objects. 

had started with West- 
tkin n nt for 8 school exhibi- 

- Now it fills three large rooms: the 
P f more than 4,000 men 
the great war. 

evenin! 6, W j 1 ° Works on it every 
weekend, had no paid 
SRi.u L llie polytechnic until 
{^ (although the poly has since 
°Wre helpful). Instead he 
volilniiS*?- ne twork of contacts and 
'fccBhSt rS .u n l Bny of whom began by 
or re ‘ 

Bmldi J^^ritreugh reference books 
medical directories, 
^ enc ^ 1 dictionary, Who's 
4 l , < r n ^ ta ever y entry of the 
mstEnJ?* help him collect 


Karen Gold meets 
Peter Liddle 
(right), archivist 
of the First World 
War, and reports 
on a conference 
held on the 
subject at 
Sunderland 
Polytechnic 


covering difference areas of experi- 
ence: buttles, offtccr-mcn relations, 
political comments. It is incomplete, 
particularly In iapc-rccanling trans- 
criptions. 

His favourites in the collection re- 
flect the cross-referencing: they arc 
usually items connecting a picture and 
a letter or tupc-rccording, the tiny 
pyramids of small things that make up 
this kind of history. 

Tims he recalls a visit to tape-record 
a Dr Pcplow in Lymington, a very 
religious man who insisted on saying 
grace over lea and biscuits. "He pnssea 
on letters to me, and I read tliat this field 
gun battery had adopted a stray mon- 

E rel dog which became their pet,’ 
iddlc explains. 

“When Dr Peplow died, his family 
sent me some papers which he hadn t 
given me, and among them was a tiny 
steel helmet, with the Royal Field 
Artillery badge. That was the steel 
helmet made for the dog. And I’ve got 
the letters which refer to the dog as 
well." , 4 . 

Another treasure came from the 
semi-autonomous camp set up by the 
Germans at Ruhleben on the outskirts 
of Berlin for the 4.500 British citizens 
caught in Germany at the outbreak of 
war. They were an assortment of opera 
singers, seamen and industrialists, and 
they set up schools, banks, football 
and golf matches and even a Gilbert 
and Sullivan society. But the reason 
the British knew about the camp was 
through two smuggled messages, one in 
code, the other in a hollowed out 
pencil. Peter Liddle has both, and the 

^His books drawn from the archive 
material include ones about Galiipou 
and 1916; the Testimony of War which 
is a history through documents and 
photographs; and a projected renes. 
the Soldier’s, Airman s j add I Smlw s 
War of which the latter, the first, is out 

^Tliey^re written to raise financial 
support for the archive, which other- 
wtsesometimes seems wttjlly J* I 
ly affair: brdthere ands sisters ihave been 

reconciled though donated maten^ 
to it; iniennews led to long friendships 

f °Bul r ^treats recojlected hisfoiy 

warily, using little of ft bl P ub,ic “ l |2 

and switching off the tape-recorder 





explains. "A man wrote to me fast year 
and said, ‘I know you will find this 
difficult to believe, and, yes, the war 
was terrible and I saw awful things, but 
I wouldn’t have missed it for any- 

not ask Peter Liddle if I could 
borrow that letter- But I did ask for a 
photograph. He did not say no; he just 
said; ‘T feel about my archives exactly 
the same way as the man In the Bipie 
who left the 99 sheep to look for the 
one that was lost. If you Were to take 
that away with you, or this diary, pr 
that letter, I would feel that as keenly 
as an unhealed Wound until It was 
tpack." Later, he lent it to me. 




Indestructible Tommy . . . Lieutenant Frankham of the Royal Field 
Artillery photographed by a fellow officer, from Testimony of War 

Oh what a lovely debate 



when he encounters more imaginative 
veterans - such as the strctcli-bcnrer 
who told him battlefield medical ser- 
vices were so under pressure at times 
that stretcher-bearers were carrying 
out amputations of legs and arms, ana 
even heads . . . 

But the tapes do supplement some 
of the social fimitations of the archive: 
there are plenty of middle-class school- 
girl diaries, but little contemporaneous 
written materinl from working-class 
women for example; whereas ne has 
good recoiled material from women 
munitions workers. 


His own picture of the war drawn 
from the archive, hesitantly expressed, 
is that disillusion with war was less 
widespread than It seemed with hind- 
sight. All this interviewees, from the 
Earl of Stockton (Harold Macmillan) 
to dance-band leader Victor Sylvester, 
found that no matter what happened 
later in their lives the great war had a 
special place in their memories. 

The same is true of material written 
at the lime: “I think they underwent a 


The conference dinner menu set the 
tone. “Soupe tie Grevey de Yester- 
day” It said. “Frontage du Sox du 
Corporal Pugh” and “Weevil I es cliez 
biscuits”. Thai was the survival spir- 
it, with Its authentic note of sclf- 
mockery, that won the war. 

It did not, of course. What - or 
who - won the war was the great 
unspoken debate of the conference, 
Aspects of the British experience In the 
First World War , held at Sunderland 
Polytechnic. No one would put It* so 
bluntly. But as the Lloyd George 
supporters lined up against the 
Halgites, the Europcs against the 
lale-cntry Americas, the military 
historians against the economists, the 
battle lines of praise and blame were 
established. 

In the vanguard were the big 

K irsonaliiy historians: John Grfgg, 
ograplier of Lloyd George, versus 
John Tcrralne, biographer of Sir 
Douglas Haig and fervent defender of 
the British generals who, he argued, 
have had 70 years of bad press. 

The main thing about General 
Haig and all the lesser generals was 
that in the end, they won, said Mr 
Terrafne. That, after all was what 
generals were supposed to do. The 
scale of lasses and the length of the 
war were the result of a coalition war 
with Europeans who did not know 
any belter; Indeed, despite the 
750,000 United Kingdom military 
losses from 1946 to 1918, compared 
with the overall 13 million death toll 
“In a grim passage in the world's 
history, we may find it can even he 
said that the British got ofT lightly”. 

John Grlgg disagreed: the death 
tolls on the Somme were not justified 
after September, he argued (the 
battle raged from July to November 
3916); Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, masterminded a war compa- 
rable to Winston Churchill’s, with- 
out his advantage of a national 
government and radio broadcasts. 

The technical historians flew their 
colours less boldly. But Dr Ian 
Beckett, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, put up an 
elegant defence of the part the 
amateur sollder, the Territorial un- 
its, played In winning the war. Two 
territorial NCOs captured Jerusalem . 
by themselves In 1917; nevertheless 
the regular army discriminated 
against the Territorials, the Govern- 
ment broke Its promises to keep the 
units together, and the War Office 
only finally apologized for Its treat- 
ment of them In 1919. . 

With thedevelopment of air-power 
during the war, leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Air Force in 
1918, we were back with squabbles 
between the generals +- In this case - 
between^ the army ana the navy ' 
which Insisted on having Its own 
flying corps - and between Lloyd 


George and Holg, according to Dr 
Malcolm Smith of St David’s Uni- 
versity College, Lampeter. Air pow- 
er was useful to solve trench warfare 
deadlocks, but it was also costly, not 
least because after German air raids 
on London there were political de- 
mands for both defence and re- 
prisals. 

Instead of weakeniug civilian sup- 
port for Hie war, the olr raids mny 
have stiffened the nerve. Dr David 
Sweet of Durham University, empha- 
sized popular support far the war 
and Lloyd George: In by-elections 
during the war the Independent 
candidates standing on a “pursue the 
war more vigorously” line sometimes 
won - and were swiftly absorbed Into 
the Tory parly - while those arguing 
far n negotiated peace nover did. 

Dr Bernard Waites, of the Open 
University, pointed out that although 
there were protests and labour unrest 
over profiteering, patriotism on the 
Home Front was staunch, But when 
news of food shortnges began to 
reach the soldiers, the Government 
felt obliged to organize u propaganda 
campaign - speakers sent to France, 
a flhn The Folk Way Back , para- 
graphs In popular papers at home 
reminding families to “smile across 
the Channel” at their melt. 

And the men smiled bock. That 
survival spirit was the illustration for 
the conference brochure - the photo- 
graphs of Indestructible Tommy, 
teapot and tin mug in hand, perched 
In the rabble of war - and in the 
accompanying exhibition: tbc pin- 
ups from the dng-outs; the house - 
wives’ Win the War Cookery Book; 
the defence plea, written on lavatory 
paper because that was all the Jailers 
would provide, of the conscientious 
objector on trial fair his life. 

It even carried over lb the confer- 
ence. For in the line-up of historians, 
in reserve as It were, were the 
survivors. More than SO 1914-18 
veterans came to a special reception 
but some attended throughout. They 
even argued with historians. M Was 
there a General Election In 1918?”, 

' asked Sir Thomas Harley, Kt, MBE, 
DL, veteran of the Western Front, 
and Macedonia, after Dr Sweet had 
analysed II, “Were the forces given 
any right to vote? It certainly didn’t 
reach us , It’s only today I have learnt 
there was a General Election.” 

But It was John Terralne’s defence 
of the generals that provoked history 
to speak out 10 the historians. 

“A veteran said: “It has revived 
memories so that 1 almost can’t 
express myself. I fought tinder 
General Rawlinson at Armens, when 
y/e were pushed forward and. then 
held up. The decimation to Uvea was . 
appalling. But Rawllntyn did his Job, 

. and. I am proud to have foUght bnder . ■ 
him.” . ' . f .. *.■4.1? 
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The horrors of trench warfare have 
been harped on for half a century, 
sometimes as if they were unique to the 
British alone. The “lost generation" 
has served os a British wuoden-lcg, 
explaining away national decline, ever 
since the 1920s. The possibilities of a 
compromise peace in 1916/17 have 
been thoroughly examined by histo-' 
nans and found to be illusory. All that 
can be said for and against the gener- 
alship of Field Marshal Haig or the 
war-leadership of Asquith and Lloyd 
George has surely been said. Whet is 
there fresh to be written about Bri- 
tain's role in the First World War? 

For one thing, it can be looked on as 
an illuminating case study in the still 
continuing debate about priority of 
values ana purpose in education, espe- 
cially higher education, with all that a 
choice of such priority implies for the 
structure and curricula. 

For Britain found herself waging the 
war at roughly the halfway point 
between the peaks of high Victorian 
educational argument of about 1850- 
1880 and the renewed national debate 
opened up by the thenprtme minister, 
James Callaghan, in 1976. The educa- 


By October 1914, the German invasion of 
Belgium - the long-plotted September Plan 
of von SchlEeffen - was well on schedule. 
The fortress-ring round Antwerp (right) 
had proved useless and the city was 
overrun. Stalemate was around the corner 
but, for the moment, German military 
technology and planning had proved its 
superiority. 

Seventy years on, as CORRELLI BAR- 
NETT and PAMELA HORN (below) de- 
scribe, the main lessons of the First World 
War are social - even educational - rather 
than military. Mons, Antwerp, “First 
Ypres” put a full stop to the nineteenth 
century. 








Ml I lie cuum- 

uon and training system with which 
Britain went to war In 1914 reflected 
the outcome or final balance of that 
Victorian debate, as well as the bal- 
ance of Victorian opinion in regard to 
such wider Questions as the role of the 
state andpublic funds in educating the 
nniion. Given this, it can be argued 


Unschooled in the ways of warfare 
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that if Britain had lost the war by 1916, 
the prime responsibility would not 
have Tain with the generafsoradmirals, 
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nor with Asquith and his cabinets, but 
with such high-minded Victorian advo- 
cates of a liberal education as New- 
man, Mill, Jowett and (he Arnolds pire 
et fils, together with the contemporary 
politicians whose pursuit of raissez- 
fnire dogma and low taxes made it 
impossible for Victorian Britain to 
emulate the national education sys- 
tems of Continental states. 

For the crisis that might have Tost 
Bntam the war by 1916 was not so 
much military as industrial. The eom- 
in A°‘ Jhe military stalemate at the end 
or 1914 ushered rn an era of total war, 
involving the entire societies of the 
belligerents Total war in the modern 
age is an audit of a nation's competitive 
strength: industrial, technological and. 
therefore, directly and indirectly, edu- 
cational. The audit presented to Lloyd 
George, as the first minister of muni- 
tions after June 1915, of British capabi- 
lities was grim indeed, Steel, for 
instance, is a basic sinew of power, 
fabricated into every kind of industrial 
and military equipment. Yet Great 
Britain in 1914 produced barely half 
the German tonnage, while being 
particularly backward in the plant and 
techniques necessary to make high- 
grade alloy steels, which had been 
largely imported from Germany. Brit- 
ish steelworks, wrote the History of the 


d Ministry of Munitions, were “behind 
it other countries in research, plant and 
I- method”. According to that history it 
o was only the ability to import Amer- 
e ichh steel and shells that averted a 
e German victory in the first two years. 
J A hardly less basic British lack was 
; f hat of an advanced chemical industry 
t making drugs and dyes thHt could be 
. partly switched to manufacturing ex- 

B lqsives and propellants. Here too 
ntHin had become dependent on 
German imports; and here too British 
munitions production in 1914-16 was 
bottlenecked while new British plant 
was erected. Moreover, the audit pre- 
sented to Lloyd George in the course 
of the daily problems faced by his 
ministry showed that by 1914 the wide 
of high-technology products in 
which Britain had become dependent 
on imports, largely from Germany and 
America, included machine-tools, 
bad- bearings, magnetos, industrial 
gauges, glass for electric lamps, optical 
glass, scientific instruments and photo- 
graphic equipment and materials. As 
bite as 1918 imports of ball-bearings 
from Sweden equalled 55 per cent of 
newly expanded British production. fa 
the case of drugs for the sick or 
wounded, Britain, had no alternative 
but to continue importing German 
products via neutral countries. Britain 
nad to create an aircraft and aero- 
engine industry virtually from scratch: 
and engine manufacture in particular 
proved a bottleneck because of tccth- 
mg troubles and the competition for 
available supplies by the needs of 
aircraft, tank and vehicle production. ■ 
Finally, shortage of skilled labour was 

{ruhisriics anC ^i cr *PP^ n 8 ’ n many war 



Without the ability to draw heavily 
on foreign technology and production 
resources, and to pay for them out of 
accumulated overseas investments. 
Britain would have been quite unable 
to equip her new mass armies or create 
an air force; quite unable to prosecute 
the war except in such restricted 
Fashion as must have exposed France 
to probable defeat in 1916 (the year of 
Verdun), and led to German domina- 
tion _ of _ Europe. 

Historians have offered various ex- 
planations for this British decline from 
technological leadership in the 1840s 
to relative backwardness in 1914. 
However, one factor was seen at the 
time, and continues to be seen today 
as of crucial importance in that de- 
cline: the quality, quantity, ethos and 
content of British education compared 
with that of our competitors, above all 
Germany. For research and develop- 
ment are the key to advanced product 
design; product design (and not merely 
price as old-fashioned economists be- 
lieved) is the key to winning markets; 
and the education and training both of 
research and development personnel 
and of production personnells the kev 
to the whole sequence. 

in 1914 Germany went to war equip- 
ped with more than 20 universities, 10 
technical high schools of university 
rank (with 10,000 students) and a 
nationwide coverage of excellent 
polytechnics. Below the tertiary level it 
possessed a network of trade and 
commercial schools from which had 
come the technically knowledgeable 
shop- Hoar workforce that has so im- 
pressed the Samuelson Royal Com- 
mlssiononTcchnicB 1 Instruction in the 
1880s, All these research and forther- 


education-and-training institutions 
rested in turn on generously funded 
universal primary education inaugu- 
rate) some 70 years earlier than Eng- 
land s and secondary schools the num- 
PSLl 9“ a,it y of which even in the 
1860s had been the envy of the Schools 
Enquiry Commission. Little wonder 
that German research and develop- 
ment industrial management and pro- 
duction workers had placed Germany 
in the forefront of the new technologi- 
cal markets that had developed bet- 
ween 1870 and 1914. 

Britain went to war equipped with 
13 universities and eight university 
colleges, with a total student popula- 
tion of 26, 000, which may be compared 
with Germany’s total of 24,000 science 
students alone. Of the British total, 
Oxford and Cambridge accounted for 
7,700 students, or more than a quarter. 
In these ancient foundations scincc 
and technology were recent and re- 
latively minor newcomers, small in 
student numbers. In 1914, for exam- 
P* e >. just 21 students were reading 
engineering at Oxford, the chair in 
fleering itself dating only from 
1907. The Oxbridge scene was still 
overwhelm m a ly dominated by the 
classics and pure mathematics, 
together with such useful arts as mod- 
ern history and literature. The 
Clarendon and Cavendish laboratories 
dated from the early 1870s, some 50 
years after compnrablc German in- 
stitutions; and excellent and full of 
future promise though the work of the 
Cavendish was, its immediate useful- 
ness to British industrial capability was 
small. It could not be said, therefore, 
that Oxford and Cambridge, though 
dominant in student numbers and in 


prestige, weighed much in the scales of 
peacetime economic success or wartime 
survival. 

It was London University , Including 
imperial College, and the new provin- 
cial universites and univerisily collets 
which had seen as a major funcimn 
from the beginning that of servint 
Industry or particular industries, both 
m terms of research and of degree 
courses; and so helped to redress to 
some extent Britain's overall marked 
inferiority in higher technological 
education. By 1914 the quality of tU 
industry-related research equalled oi. 


tion of graduates, remained a iraciio 
of Germany’s. At Birmingham, fc 
example in 1914 there were 185 fnl 
time students reading engineering an 
technology; at Liverpool 122. Tb 
respective figures for pure scienc 
were 114 and 168. Moreover tbes 
limited British developments cam 
some 50 years after the founding of ih 
German technical high schools in lit 
1820s. 

At a lower level, British techniu 
education in 1914 still remained frag 
menied, limited in scale and under 
funded compared with Germany’s 
with nothing to compare with thi 
German polytechnic system; abou 
3,000 students in some 30 technics 
schools , compared with 14,000 in Oer 
man technical high schools alone 
Courses for .City and Guilds of Lon 
don trade examinntions provided oplj 
a limited response to the OennaE 
system of trade and commerical 
schools. The secondary schooling re- 
forms of the 1902 Education Act hadas 
yet far from redressed the British 


How the landed classes were 








During the 70 years that have elapsed 
since the outbreak of the First World 
War, memories have inevitably con- 
centrated upon events on the battle- 
field Itseir. Yet, recent studies have 
tended to concentrate oifthat Angus 
r . " de8cr, blng a more recent 
conflict - has called ‘The People’s 

The Imminence of hostilities 
seemed a challenge rather than an 
event (o be feared. Apprehension was 
matched by a sense of relief that the 
weeks of rumour and speculation 
52»« “* * nd - At the village of 
Retching In Sussex - typical of most 
such places the. headmaster of the 
local school described the prevailing 
mood in the middle of August: 
‘Another week of excitement, every- 
one restless and ready to discuss war 
ftews on the slightest provocation 
; ■ : Eyfit-y night there Is a rush for 
the evening papers ...» 

The sense of commitment was 
nowhere stronger than among the 
landed - classes. Not only did they 
*H|oy traditional links with the couh- 
ty yeomanry regiipents, but the offic- 
ers of the regular army were normal- 
ly ft 1 ? 1 -™ 1 * *Wr ran *«* They 
Included men Uke Julian GrtnfeS, 
ddMtson of Lord and Lady Desbor’ 
ouah and already in 1914 an army 
!!!?*« He ., l ? 8l ® rded the break *itfa 
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pegcetfmf life as a welcome change 
frwn * predicta We sodal round ahd 
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Iment from South Africa. “I suppose 
the excitement Is beyond aU words 
. : . It reinforces one’s falling belief 
In the Old Flag and the Mother 
Country and the Heavy Brigade and 
the Thin Red Line and the Imperial 
idea which gets rather shadowy in 
peacetime, don’t you think?” 

Others shared the anxiety of Sir 
Oswald Mosley, son of a Stafford- 
shire landed family, that they must 
Join up quickly so as not to miss any 
of the action. ♦‘Our one great fear,” 
Mosley wrote of his generation, “was 
that the war would be over before we 
got there.” Events were to show how 
needless that particular concern was. 
Indeed, Mosley himself was invalided 
out with an injured leg before be was 
20, after service in the air and 
trenches. 

The first to be mobilized were the 
irewvists and the members of the 
Territorial Army, who marched or 
rode away from home and friends to 
the stirring accompaniment of bands 
and the cheers of admiring onlook- 
ers. Elsewhere, as at LltUe Waltham 

m Essex, a labourer remembered 
bow several of his fellows, who were 
gswvfata were called up out of the 
5? fteW- Ne himself stayed be- 
Mnd to complete the harvest, before 
responding to Lord Kitchener’s 
SEtftfAi WWt 7 for 100,000 new 
recruits. He joined the Royal Artil- 
K-?** to Woolwich to . 
jtefcm his training _ his first visit to 
.London.- • 

p hy imowy , IMS, perhaps 
, J* iPJf porkers employed On 

^ ,*?J4 had left;' the 

! ' 'A' r''- - l i;f ;L.. .- • • 


Industry for the armefd forces or for 
employment in munitions faclwte 
and similar work. In Wiltshire am 
the counties on the south and south- 
east coast, much labour was diverted 
to the erection or extension of mlfii- 
ary camps. According to A. G. 
Street, who farmed near Salisbury, 
by early 1915 the farms in his srei 
would have been denuded of hands 
but for the fact that the married men 
lived in tied cottages and could not 
move without losing their mm*. 
“Boys who were not yet of mi 
age were at a premium and could g 
three times as much money as their 
fathers by working for the coatrac* 
tors who were constructing the nw 
camps . . . Young carters beui 
especially in demand for camp-hud* 
big, we were hard put to It to manour 
six two-horse single-furrow plough 
teams.” . 

Meanwhile the female members oi 
the population set up branches ori« 
Rea Cross to provide rudimentary 
first aid training, or formed sewing 
and knitting parties to make “Mid’ 
forts” for the troops. By Augurt 5. 
the Norfolk News was reporting Kec 
Cross appeals for volunteers 
pointing out that at Cromer a 
log party had started “making njgjr 
shirts, bed jackets, Sc’Mn 
that followed, such organi 2 fl“M 
proliferated. Even the Girl Guld 
joined Idj learning to roll ban j^f' 
receive telephone messages and anu* 
lar tasks while the Boy. Scouts act 
as messengers, or as guards agam* 1 

the possible sabotage of pubUc Utui 

ties, Fpr rumours s^ 011 ^ 

: 4. *4*- • 
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Marching to the front ... of the six million men who served in the British forces 723,000 were killed 


the technical higher elementary 
schools in the Cockerton case. 
Moreover, the top-downwnrds influ- 
ence of Oxbridge examination boards 
also helped tn bias the whole education 
system in favour of ihe ncfldeinic 
approach, so that even those children 
who had no hope of Teaching a univer- 
sity or even a 'sixth form received u 
smudgy carbou-cupy of a liberal 
education rather than one related to 
their own and national needs. 

The victory of the liberal education 
lobby in the Victorian debate, espe- 
cially in winning the “high ground ,f of 
Oxbridge, was thus a major factor in 
Britain's weakness in research and 
development and technical education 
lit all levels up to 1914. and hence in 
bringing about the munitions crisis 
during the first two years of the First 
World War. Whether the Oxbridge 
generalists' service to the country in 
the war in their own chosen spheres 
justified the particular claims made for 
a liberal education by its protagonists 
is another topic, and one too large to 


inferiority in numbers and quality of 
this key sector of education; by 1913 
transfers from elementary to secon- 
dary schools were still only a quarter of 
the figure hoped for, while some 
three-quarters of British young people 
between 14 and 17 were under no form 
of education at all. In the emergency of 
1914-1916, therefore, industry and the 
suddenly expanded armed services 
were fishing tor skilled tradesmen and 
sheer educated intelligence for junior 
leadership in a very limited pool. 

The industrial crisis of those years, 
imperilling the nation's survival in a 
total war, and the educational atti- 
tudes and neglect that had thus contri- 
buted so signally towards it, demons- 
trate the essential frivolity of the case 
made for a liberal education in the high 
Victorian era, and as still enshrined at 
Oxbridge in 1914. Take Newman, for 
example, in 1852: 

/ consider / am chargeable with no 
paradox, when I speak of the Know- 
ledge which Is its own end, when I 


’ledge, i 

S r it, and make it the scope of a 
iversitv . . . Knowledge, I say, is 


hen I educate 


cell illiberal knowledge, or a gentle- 
man's knowledge, mien I educate 

S r it, and make it the scope of a 
iversitv . . . Knowledge, I say, is 
especially liberal, or needs no end 
' beside itself, when and so far as it is 
philosophical. 

And: 

Uberai education makes not the 
Christian, not the Catholic, but the 
gentleman. It is well to be a gentle- 
man, it is well to have a cultivated 
intellect, a delicate taste, u candid, 
equitable, dispassionate mind, i/ 
noble and courteous bearing in the 
conduct of life; these arc ihe con- 
natural qualities of a large know- 
ledge; they are the objects of a 


University. 

It should tie recalled that the essence 
of this liberal education for Newman 
and other influential voices such as 
Jowett, Mill and Matthew Arnold was 
- that it trained the intellect for its own 
sake, instead of, in Newman's words, 
“being formed or sacrificed to some 
particular or accidental purpose, some 
specific trade or profession or study of 
science*'. Such an education, averred 
Newman (and this was Jowett's view 
also), prepares a man “to fill any post 
with credit, and to master any subject 
with facility". Mill similarly argued in 
1867 lhat a university “is not a place of 
professional education". He acknow- 
ledged that there were advantages in 
having schools of medicine, engineer- 
ing and the industrial arts but they 
were needed “only for the compara- 
tively few". Even though Matthew 
Arnold had previously pointed out the 
relationship between Prussian educa- 
tion nnd Prussia's victory over France 
in 1870, lie was arguing in 1882 that 
“knowledges" that cannot be directly 
related to our sense for conduct nnd 
our sense for beauty arc mere “instru- 
ment knowledges". Hence the overrid- 
ing vultic of Greek us purl or our 
culture. 

The assumption of the Victorian 
liberal education men was that rude 
mechanicals trained in inferior institu- 
tions would maintain that fabric of 
material prosperity and national secur- 
ity which supported their own rarified 
pursuit of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence. ft is the assumption of the 
Italian renaissance courtier Rbsurdly 
applied to (be education of the ruling 
dlilc of an industrial power faced with 
rising world challenges; the intellec- 


tual equivalent of Pugin’s and Morris’s 
aesthetic escapism. 

The relevance of the liberal educa- 
tion lobby, the views of which have 
been briefly summarized above, to the 
national peril ofl914-19161iesinthat it 
essentially won the Victorian debate 
against those who, in the words of 
Herbert Spencer in 1861 , argued that a 
liberal education “neglects the plant 
for the sake of the Dower", preferring 
elegance and polish to knowledge 
related to self-preservation; and who 
believed lhat “that which our school- 
courses leave almost entirely out, we 
thus fund to be that which mast nearly 
concerns the business of life". For the 
Victorian triumph of the Uberai educa- 
tion men had far-reaching consequ- 
ences in terms of the inadequacies of 
British research and development and 
British technical education at all levels 
in 1914. In the first place, it preserved 
the domination, in numbers and pre- 
stige, of the arts and pure mathematics 
at Oxbridge, so conducing io Ox- 
bridge’s small contribution to national 
competitive capability at the time of 
the outbreak of the war. Cambridge 
even turned down the offer of an 
endowed chair of naval architecture in 
1903 rather than scrap Greek os n 
necessary qualification. The principal 
real-world function of Uxbridge 


And in deference to Oxbridge values 
even the new universities gave gener- 
ous place to the liberal arts despite 
their limited places; getting on for lialF 
the total at Birmingham in 1914; more 
than half at Bristol; more than a third 
at Sheffield. A trend was already 
under way which can still be observed 
today: for higher educational institu- 
tions in Britain, especially those with 
an originally utilitarian purpose, to 
move ‘hip-markei" into liberal studies. 

Third, the dominance nf Oxbridge in 
terms of prestige and the victory of Ihe 
liberal education men together exer- 
cised a pervasive influence on the 
development and ethos of the whole 
British education system through its 
alumni in Parliament and Whitehall, 
indeed through British governing-class 
culture in general. The indifference of 
this governing class to the educational 
requirements of industrial success, in- 
deed the very hostility of its culture to 
industrialism, supplied the major fac- 
tor in the failure to cany out fully and 
on the largest scale the reforms in 
school and technical education advo- 
cated by the Victorian royal commis- 
sions. Indeed, through the medium of 
Sir Robert Morant, permanent secret-, 
ary to the Board of Education from 
1903 to 1911 (Winchester and New* 
College: greats, then theology), and 
J.W. Mnckail of his staff(Balliot, later 
■professor of poetry at Oxford), who 


explore here. However, it is debat- 
able, to say the least, whether those 
claims are borne out by the collective 
sagacity of Asquith’s cabinets in 1914— 
16, or whether we should admire such 


sagacity of Asquith’s cabi 
16, or whether we should 


throughout the nineteenth century had J.W. Mnckail of his staff jTBallioi, later 
been to turn out clergymen, school- ^professor of poetry at Oxford), who 
masters, civil and imperial servants, actually drafted the regulations of 


masters, civil and imperial servants, 
and politicians, not a technological 
dllte. 

Second, the prestige of Oxbridge 
relegated the new provinicial universi- 
ties to the second-class rank of red- 
brick Institutions with choirs in jam- 
making (to cite one Oxbridge sneer). 


1904/5, it directly caused the swing of 
elementary and secondary school 
education after the 1902 Act away 
from a technical or vocational bias 
towards liberal or "academic" educa- 
tion. Morant had, of course, already 
been responsible for the destruction of 


products of the subtlety of the Cam- 
bridge moral-sciences mind as the 
Balfour declaration. Certainly Lloyd 
George recruited the leaders of his 
new ministry nf munitions from the 
more thrusting sections of British in- 
dustry rathcT than the Oxbridgc-cdu- 
catea civil servants, with (in his opin- 
ion) their mandarin concepts of correct 
procedure and the detached, balanced 
view. However, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the lost generation of 
Oxbridge young graduates, figures of 
future myth like tne Grenfell brothers, 
made junior leaders in front-line op- 
erations probably as good as the NCOs 
who often commanded equivalent-size 
German operations. And Oxbridge 
unquestionably produced the ideas 
men of wartime, as Newman ond Co. 
would have wished - pacifists like 
Bertrand Russell, League of Nations 
men like lord Robert Cedi, who 
successfully peddled the belief that 
armed conflict between powers could 
be abolished if all signed a covenant 

E romising to behave. Moreover, Ox- 
ridge ideas men were to be largely 
responsible for eventually losing the 
peace which wartime British concen- 
tration on industrial performance 
helped to win. For it was from the 
ranxs of Newman’s liberal, Christian 
gentleman, with his “cultivated intel- 
lect, delicate taste and noble and 
courteous bearing in the conduct of 
life" that emerged the leading advo- 
cates of appeasement, and even the 
occasional idealistic traitor. 


Correlli Barnett is fellow of Churchill 
College, Cambridge. 


brought right down to earth. . . 


“any small communities that the 
wen^ planned to pollute the water 
^Pply. At Caine, Wiltshire, to quote 
we of many such Instances, there 
27* 2RH 1 two “suspicious Indi- 
loitering In the vicinity of 
w Calstone reservoir. The water 
Wfipany reacted by arranging for 
We reservolr to be kept under con- 
™u surveillance. Needless to say, 
j ^utours proved groundless, 
• jh promptu home guard units 
recruiled in some market towns 
larger villages while a number or 
“Wjwiers constructed rifle ranges 
J Men C0U M learn to shoot 
they joined up. The village 
Bjj®’ hitherto regarded as a 
Pheasant coverts, now be- 
, 8 P°tentlal sniper, 

was this all. As the Mark Lane 
commen ted. there was 
iSh.TTj 8 !?” 051 m edicval about 
■vHW n° .L riUlng ,he youths of Ihe 
.hSKffJ • but this Is 
0 |,j soldiers acting as 
E’gfgf' At one Cumbrian vil- 
ffi ^ "Borland Mercury noted 
SO-ywr-old ex-soldiers 
,o ■“<* ,he 

‘teSfeSf. 0pnw of patriotism, 
country houses were 

^aleswJith^ “ hospitals and 
frPteXS homes, ip cater For the 
tv* 1 !!?! 1 ”' Accordin E to the 


ranging from 

,00k ■ *«** no* 

offering their homes and 


their sons for war purposes, but by 
their zeal in promoting recruitment 
among their employees. Occasionally 
this was even combined with a finan- 
cial inducement. The Earl of Ancas- 
ter circularized workers on his Lin- 
colnshire and Rutland estates, en- 
couraging them to Join up by promis- 
ing to keep a situation open for them 
on their return, guaranteeing an 
Income for their wives and families 
and allowing the families of volun- 
teers to live in their cottages rent free. 
In addition, any man who enlisted 
was offered a bonus of £5. The move, 
seems to have been effective, for 
within a week 22 men from the estate 
had volunteered and had been driven 
in motor cars lent for the occasion to 
have a medical examination at Slam- 

It was this approach which was 
later castigated by the agricultural 
writers. F. E. Green, when he de- 
scribed bitterly how: “The farmer’s 
boy, so long despised, was appealed 
to by patriotic songs sung by fine 
ladles to defend them and all English 
women; and the rich man s car 
swiftly sped these lads to the nearest 
recruiting station. Then t was that 
the well-fed, well-housed learnt with 
a shock the number o[ lads reared in 
country cottages, wbo had ^ to M 
rejected on account of niphtrt, . «"* 
c5se veins, defective hearts and bad 
teeth. Then, too, it w«s that the ^niM 

asassfflas 

In driving a ball across a common or 


lounging about a dub.’’ The early faith 
In a speedy British victory was soon 
eroded by events on the Western 
Front. In aU, about 723,000 of the six 
million men who served In the British 
Army, Navy and REF/RAF between 
1914 and 1918 were to be killed and 
about 1.67 million wounded. It was 
against this background that C. F. G. 
Moslerman claimed emotionally that 
In the retreat from Mons and (he first 
battle of Y pres, during 1914/15, the 
“flower of the British artistocracy” 
had perished. Already by the end or 
1914, the dead included at least three 
peers and 52 peers* sons. While from 
the "other ranks” letters arrived at 
cottage homes which bore little re- 
sembfance to the optimistic effasloiis 
of the popular press. As a young 
Worcestershire man wrote In the. 
autumn of 1914, the “bodies lie on the 
ground over the space of a mile as 
thick as sheaves after the self-binder In 
the harvest field. Sometimes explo- 
sions lift men eight of nine feet into the 
air and then they simply go to pieces'*- 
The 1 Impression made on families 
at home by such disclosures must 
have been shattering. Already a gap 
was emerging between those who 
experienced the horrors of war at 
first hand and Ihose who merely read 
of them. In the years ahead that gap 
was to widen, as the true nature of the 
Him struggle which lay ahead man- 
ifested Itself- i . v 


Pamela Horn teaches at Oxford 
Polytechnic. 
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Two aspects of country life . . . once the men joined up the necessary 
tasks fell to women and children 
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The mixed-up morals 
in religion and politics 


My good German friend’s communion 
motto was “Fight the good fight" and 
that was always one of my favourite 
hymns. I am almost tempted to re- 
eniist to have a better status to join in 
the fight. 

f would like to answer back, from 
the theological dead centre of the 
Anglican communion, Brother Butt’s 
and Brother Gummer's hysterics 
against the Bishop of Durham. But, 
hIbs, I ant a vice fireside nr of the British 
Humanist Association, worse, there is 


a framed certificate (in a cupboard 
modestly, not on my wall embarras- 
singly) that states that "on the first day 
of September, 1983 Bernard Crick has 


been elected to the Academy of 
Humanism and awarded the title of 
Humanist Laureate", and it is signed 
by Antony Flew (please note the 
name). Sidney Hook and Gerald 
Larue. 

Like the bishop, my orthodoxy 
could be questioned. I probably would 
not be among the bench of humanist 
bishops at all if the editor of the 
published proceedings of their 1971 
conference, “Towards an open socie- 
ty”. had not struck from my proofs the 
remark "so many rationalists appear 
not to disbelieve in the existence of 
Gad so much as to dislike him perso- 
nally.” He kept -the legend of my 
sacerdotal purity. 


Otherwise I would re-cnlist in the C 
of E quite easily, since Lwas confirmed 
by an archbisnap of Canterbury and 
prepared by a bishop of Croydon, the 
last words of whose instruction I have 
never forgotten: “And remember, 
boys, - on the day when the 
Archbishop's hands descend on your 
head, you are then one with Goa ihc 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost and a full member of the 
Catholic Church of England and no 
hair oil." 

I have never believed that it was' 
possible to be precise about the border 
line between, the secular and divine. 
Principles are not modified by the real 
world of contingencies, but they must 
be applied in a specific real world. 

i A contingency of 1944 wps, indeed, 
hair oil, for we let oiir hair grow back 
and long (as long as long then was) in 
imitation of the Battle of Britain 
fighter pilots whose smoke-trails we 
had .watched three summers before. 
To be strict-, not oil for us (too 
expensive, unless stolen from father's 
bottle) but Bryl dream, usually in half- 
penny dollops from a machine at the 
public baths which, if one was quick 
and dexterous, one could usually share 
with a friend. . 

ft lias always struck me, asa political 

philosopher, that most of our western 
culture has been shaped by the necti- 

Hnnhl np n. J.llull.1 r - I 


Christians or think that they can, 
without a whole sociology of qualifica- 
tions, represent (heir readers as such. 
And philosophically their view is 
absurd - of a piece with those who 
argue that one must keep this and that , 
sex and politics are favourites (they 
have at least that in common) out of 
secondary education. 

The amorality of the intention is at 
jeast as breathtaking as the impossibil- 
ity of the result. The sensible course is 
to debate, as rationally as one can, how 
these matters can be taught and under- 
stood when there is no consensus as to 
values. 

Similarly with the Church of Eng- 
land. The Church can no more keep 
out of politics than politicians can 
avoid courting, reprimanding, limiting 
or trying to control the Church. The 
Church is divided. But so is the nation, 
haven’t the Butts nnd the Gumnicrs 
noticed? Or are they themselves like a 
nation exhaltcd with self-righteous- 
ness? 

If rhe Church or the nation is 
divided, its members must reason 
among themselves as earnestly and 
tolernntly as they can about the rights 
and wrongs of an issue. But they must 
both accept that the issue of the 
miners’ strike is, in part, a moral issue, 
or if it is in largest part a practical issue, 
it has a necessary moral component 
without which the practical mntrers 
cannot be resolved. What is foolish is 
to try to pre-empt argument by saying 
that the Church must not intervene at 
all (or if so, on rare occasions, only on 
our side). 


What is really angering the Butts 
and the Gummcrs is not simply that 
bishops criticize the Government, but 
that they try to moralize issues of 
power at all. Such politicians talk a lot 
about the importance of morality, bur 
this truly moral controversy shows how 
instrumental is their sense of morality: 
the behaviour that maintains the kind 
of society they like, hence manners 
and morals are totally confused. 

In fact, like the popular press | they 
don t wish to discuss the merits of the 
case, but rather to blow a whistle and 
say U should not be discussed by the 
Church, teachers, disc jockeys or 
whatever. 

I mentioned Antony Flew*s signa- 
ture on piy certificate of humanist 
episropyto draw attention to the fact 
that politics divides those of us in Umbo 
as - much as those of you in heaven. 
Pressor Flew certainly believes, la a 


Trevor Pateman profiles the American philosopher John Searle who" 
begins his series of Reith lectures on BBC radio on Sunday 

A fighter 
i who runs 
away with 
all the 
prizes 

Wittgenstein oucc remarked that a 
philqspher who doesn't engage in 
public debate is like a boxer who never 
enters the ring. By this standard, John 
Searle, professor oF philosophy at the 
University of California, Berkeley, is a 
true prizefighter. In recent years he 
has taken on Noam Chomsky, the 
champion of modern linguistics; Jac- 
ques Derrida, the heavyweight of 
post-structuralism; and endeavoured 
to deal a knack-out blow to the 
pretensions of the artificial intel- 
ligentsia. To his critics, he is punch 
drunk. 

But that can’t be true, because 
Searle is also a constructive philo- 
sopher who in his books Speech Acts 
(1969), Expression and Meaning 

(1979), Intendonality (1983) has i.i. n e M .i n. „ r— 

sought to present simply nnd systema- J°h n Searle. pulls no punches 

wH draws°on°a n T d r* 1 ram8 ‘ We ^"“d bodies, or as structures, this is not a freely a 
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embeffi ,ns > st mat programs do not show innately specified. In reply 

d recrLfrsK understanding and that perhaps right points out that if you are witlin 

that they could not. But neither do that the interrogative is sti 

UevethfoB about hi™. iSu ?° d,es or bra,ns show understanding. used to ask questions, and tha 

and^o 11 I s 1° t . th “‘ we attribute in asking questions depends < 

fn laneuaBB^is wm^hino acsinis understanding, beliefs, desires, etc. nblc to Identify the referren 

as a . ^ ow lf may wcl! he necessary to question, etc, it becomes rai he 
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research (at least until very recently: 
David Marr’s Vision represents a new 
direction) to think that mind can be 
understood apart from body, just as 
software (programs) is quite distinct 
from hardware (computers). The A I 
model of the mind is one which 
abstracts from and denies the rele- 
vance of its neural basis and concen-. 
trates instead on Us functional or 
structural properties. Searle seeks to 
explode the plausibility of AI simula- 
tions of mental phenomena by means 
of a single, simple and - by now - 
notorious thought-experiment, the 
Chinese room. . 

Searle invites us to imagine him 
locked in a room into which is passed 
batdies or Chinese writing (he doesn't 

WoH PhinAn*\ (mull... • . 


the Greek morallzingof political Ufe, 
neither cancel nor abolish it. 


Now not for ope moment do f doubt ' 
the sincerity of Brother Butt and 
Brother Glimmer's arguments , that 
they are helping the poof by attemp- 
ting to recreate an expandihg, com- 
petitive and wealth-creating market 
economy, they are frighteningly sin- 
cere; I only think that their theory of 
the best way to help the prior is, quite ' 
obviously, srimewhat indirect and, 
more contention sly, not the only one 
to commend respect. 

Politics for the Christian is, surely, a 
dilemma: part of the condition, of 
fallen man. The popular press has been 
clamouring that the bishops should 
"keep out of politics". Thoit hypocrisy : 
is disgusting, if they see themselves as - 


22*j ,n a stoppy, wel, humane way 
that humanistic individualism points to 
our mutual interindependence. to our 
sociability and to the possibility bothof 

Sto,n^. aBd I,, “ Si,,8 
But I am not a utilitarian, or if so, 

a lnavcry qualified, sense - J. S. 

* Nt er Values", after reading 
wordsworth and' escaping from a 
rational education “the? creative spir- 
Sm atb , at ‘ determining matters 

Of Duh ip. nnhru -i.l „ 
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anting across the different batches. 
This is sufficient for him to receive 
matenal in Chinese and, to outsiders. 
Jg^wto answer in Chinese questions 

Bg 'to* he understand Chinese as a 
result? Not a bit of it, says Searle: I 
m =rely “ordinate one bit of Chinese 
which I don’t understand fray a "ques- 


•r.Pin7.i7i‘ — “ inauers . cuncr. oui i proauce the aonear/tntv 

^public policy tlrere is no way, either of understanding. And In this? am iust 

^ason^ThnJ? 810 ^at Hkctherompiitlrnro^Jdefflby 
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don”) with another bit of Chmese H (sav 
an ‘ answer’') which 1 don’t understand 
either. But I produce the appearance 
of understanding. And in this! am just I 
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reasoning about moral Values 1 pah be 
exdudcaT Oddly I think! that Christian 
and humanist have that id contmcjn: a 
secular worid for to therit, that aspect ' 
of ^ the world that is secular) is not 
without : public as as private mqral- 
itVi I believe ' Hannah Arendt 1 ex- 
plained all this quite cleariy in ‘Tfce 
Human Condition. . ; - 

But when I Was asked to give the 
briefing paper on Northern lnsh poli- 
tics to the Joint Council or ChurOhes'' 
Liverpool meeting of 197£wefcljuked- , 
asatechniaaq or a hmhaiiist ihofSist? 

I should have asked them, but it didn't - 
seem to matter - a' bit of each; 1 
■' *■ ,i n *i r «;vJn .'0 
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manipulate unmterpreted (formal, 
syntactic) symbols. . : . 

But symbol manipulation is riot 
understanding and, , It , follows, the 
computer program therefore neither 
understands nor simulates understand- ' 
ing. it is the users of the computer • 
program who attribute meaning to its ! 

I mca, “ n g Is riot Ihtrin- 
sift, ds it is irt humans. • .. v. , 

v„?^K , ?. ar 8 Urnen M 8 meant toshowC 


programs. We also need bodies, or as 
Searle puts it: “ only n machine could 
think, and indeed only very special 
kinds of machines, namely brains and 
machines that had the same causal 
powers as brains”, for mind is a causal 
realization of bndy. 

What arc we to make of this argu- 
ment? My own view is lhat Searle is 
both right and wrong. He is right to 
insist that programs do not show 
understanding, and that perhaps right 
that they could not. Bui neither do 
bodies or brains show understanding. 
It is to persons that we attribute 
understanding, beliefs, desires, etc. 

Now it may well he necessary to 
Heine a person that you have u body, 
but ft may equally be necessary that 
you have a mind in which sub-personal 
processes of a computational character 
take place and which eventuate in the 
understanding, beliefs, desires, etcof a 
person. It is then entirely appropriate 
to seek to explore and model those 
sub-personal processes through AI 
work. 

Scarlc's naturalism is nlsn involved 
in lus critique of Derrida. Searle makes 
the familiar point that a great deal nr 
Ihc western philosophical tradition is a 
search for secure foundations or 
"guarantees” for knowledges, typified 
by Descartes’ search for certainty. The 
twentieth century claim to be found in 
the work of Heidegger and Wittgen- 
stein, that there are no metaphysical 
foundations to knowledge meets two 
responses. 

hirst, that this leaves everything as it 
is - this is Wittgenstein’s and Searle's 
naturalistic response. As Searle puts it: 
“The only ‘foundation’ that language 
has or needs is that people are biologi- 
cally, psychologically and socially con- 
stituted so that they succeed in using 

Second, the response that in a world 
without certainty, everything is per- 
mitted. In the nineteenth century, this 
thought anguished a writer like Dos- 
toyevsky; today, Derrida proclaims it 
« ‘he new joyful wisdom. Searle 
thinks Derrida’s position vitiated in 
the same way as all relativisms: it 
presupposes what it sets out to deny, 
for the cia m that everything is permit- 
ted is itnlf a claim to truth. 

Biological naturalism opposes 
Searle to AI and Derrida, but It does 
not oppose him to Chomsky, for whom 
most Interesting properties oF lan- 

K and mind are innate, part of our 
lualinheritance. j n fact, Searle’s 
quaiTel with Chomsky is that he is too 
much a biofogist and too little a 
sociolo gis t. 

Wn?iS le ’ "? l or Heidegger and 
Wittgenstein, mind and language are 
intrinsically sodal and cultural, as well 
as biological I v rooted. DinmcV,, 


structures, this is not a freely arrived ai 
hypothesis. Rather, it is the position (o 
which Chomsky is driven by his initial 
restrictive assumptions. 

If these are relaxed, ii is possible to 
imagine different explanations of syn- 
tactic development. For example, 
Chomsky argues that syntactic fea- 
tures nr the intcrogativc are only 
explicable by assuming that they arc 
innately specified. In reply, Seaiie 
points out that if you are willing to note 
that the interrogative is standardly 
used to ask questions, and that success 
in asking questions depends on being 
nblc to identify the referrent of the 
question, etc, it becomes rather ensyto 
explain what looked like esoteric facts 
of syntax. Ill short: “An understanding 
of syntactical facts requires an under- 
standing of their function in com- 
munication since communication is 
what language is all about.” 

On the snmc lines, Searle argues 
agninst Chomskyan semantics that 
menu ing cannot be understood apart 
from the use of language. The argu- 
ments against Chomskyan semantics 
are analogous to those deployed in the 
Chinese room example. 

Thus, in one brand of Chomskyan 
semantics we are simply offered para- 
phrases: “bachelor" means “unmar- 
ried adult male". But this sort of 
analysis is circular and presupposes the 
system it is supposed to explicate: one 
bit of English is correlated with 
another bit of English, but that cannot 
elucidate what is involved in met* 
standing English. 

In another brand of semantics (due 
to J. J. Katz), we are told that 
“bachelor” means (+ MALE, + 
ADULT, + HUMAN, - MAR- 
RIED). But the capitalized wot* 
belong to some new language whit* 
might as well be Chinese; no account u 
given of how we are supposed to 
understand it. . 

Searle's alternative to 
approaches derives from the work w 


the English philosopher J. L. Austin, 
whose ideas were systematized J" 
Searle’s first book Speech Acts. In um 
alternative, a theory of meaning in - 
volves giving rules for the use • m 
expressions in speech acts, rtiles wmen 
enable us to refer to things ana 


io_ ; “V* in parncu- 

^® st ? di « language without refer- 
S‘V hc u ? o£ kuguage in com- 
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are of the sort which speakers ougnn 
be able to recognize as the rules uwy, 
follow in asking questions, maKing: 
promises, giving orders and.so on. 

Whereas Chomsky thinks ofruj* 
of language as non-introspwfiP, 
mechanisms, for Searle tf 16 ? ^#4 

brought to self-consciousness Jgl 
of recall (PJato’s anamnesis ). wner 
Derrida wants to sever language B© 
intention, for Searle language is 
separable from intentional, co 
municative behaviour. And 'woo* 
cognitive Scientists think of rides as 
the mind. Searle thinks o \ f then* 
between us in society. We can he J . 
of a provocative series of le ctures. ^ 

The author is lecturer in educ adofl & 
the University Of SuussOt- . -.j » J -/ 
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Meaning without stating 


byA.K.Thorlby 

rujnusofRoaiaalic Irony in 
EiropeanNarrallve 1760-1857 
j-UUlanR-Furst 
Macmillan, £22.50 

ISB N0333 25879 7 

professor Furst’s previous books on 
Romanticism, in the literature of Eng- 
hnd France, and Germnny, have 
already established her reputation ns a 
romparativist scholar. The present 
study displays again the same virtues of 
wihodical presentation, uptly illus- 
trative quotation, clarity of thought, 
adjust acknowledgment of received 
titws, In this, it conforms to an 
jrademlc ideal of cumulative learning 
and of general truths defined and 
demonstrated on the basis of particular 
lexis. Since a major theme here is the 
essential unreliability of texts, and by 
extension of all knowledge, there is an 
irony in the painstaking thoroughness 
ofihisscholariy study of them. But it is 
unintended. This book is innocent of 
the kind of all-embracing, metaphysic- 
al irony about which it speaks with the 
didactic seriousness appropriate to a 
graduate seminar. 

It is a conception of irony which 
derives from Friedrich Schlcgcl: just 
dial kind of seriousness he at t ached to 
it, is bard now to estimate. He certain- 
ly wrote for a very different audience, 
around 1800, when u small , lute-bum 
intelligentsia in Germnny bid to he- 
roine a cultural world-power (in com- 
pensitlon doubtless for their actual 
fiiilorical situation). Ideas were a way 
of dmimvenring reality, they gave a 
son of possession, and dominance 
over other people's culture, beliefs, 
looks. At the same lime, ideas liber- 
ated their possessor from nny commit- 
ment even to his new possessions ; they 
were able to rise endlessly above 
themselves; their freedom was limit- 
less but also destructive. Little else 
remained to human consciousness be- 
sides sheer “agility”, on which Schlcgcl 
seized in order to define irony. When 
he associates it in the snmc brent h with 
‘total chaos", one may suspect some 
wf-irony, or even self-parody, for this 
htalso considered to be tin attribute of 
me endlessly progressive spirit of 
wwiantic intelligence. To rise con- 
hmially above one's own ideas is to 
none of them seriously, their 
tonqusness Is reduced by irony, only 
«re irony itself is serious. The two 
Alludes become indistinguishable; it 
“me kind of conflation or opposites 
“at appealed to the wildly inletlectunl 
contemporaries of Hegel, though mer- 
ely most of what Schlegcl had to say 
irony is expressed briefly in 
®Pwnsms. He cultivated this form of 
“Passion, which releases an idea 
dependence upon either systema- 
™ argument or evidence; in aphorisms 
contained in a privileged, 
POtected form resembling lhat of art. 
sJ? 15 18 not the first time that 
s idea of irony has been taken 
n*Lu n . a PPN ed systematically. The 
k™ 5 ‘o be, as one earlier 
^ olar recognized, that too much 
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emphasis is laid on the negative effect 
of irony. In this hook, at least three 
wittily ironical works arc analysed in 
such solemn terms that one begins to 
wonder why anyone should wsh to 
read them: Byron's Don Juan, Denis 
Diderot's Jacques le fataliste , and (of 
course) Laurence Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy. A computer print-out of a 
roller conster’s movements would also 
not give much idea of the fun in the 
ride. The extent to which everything in 
Tristram Shandy is topsy-turvy is care- 
fully recorded here: our sense of time, 
of space, of sequence, of purpose, of 
who we arc and what we are doing. 
Professor Furst does not say anything 
as frivolous as topsy-turvy; she finds 
irony in much more sombre character- 
istics of Sterne's prose - so much so 
that it is hard to see what can redeem 
them as a whole. 

[Irony] seems to be nowhere special 
because it is everywhere: in the 
ambiguity of the empty spaces, in 
the subjectivity of the time-scales, in 
the reiterated reminders of the un- 
steadiness of words, in the prob- 
lematical relationships hclwccn nar- 
rators and readers, m the incessant 

K sinters to the fictionalitv of the 
etion being created, in the domi- 
nance of contingency, and in the 
insubstantiality of the private ver- 
sions of the truth. 

Professor Furst’s renders arc more 
likely In feel imprisoned “in" these 
dire things hv irony presented in this 
light, than liberated from them. She 
herself, having excricnccd in Tristram 
SI mi itly the “solipsistie inner space of 
subjective consciousness" and “the 
relativity of all things”, und having 
learnt thnt “language is fallible lo the 
point of fallaciousness" and "conscien- 
ce as untmst worthy as judgment'', 
feels the same "malaise as besets 
readers of Kafka and Beckett". She 
asks herself why “ontological irony 
was for Sterne not a source of anguish 
. . . but of hilarity." Could it be dim 
Sterne experienced “in" all these fea- 
tures of his novel something very 
different from whui Professor Furst 
represents? Something more like 
humour, more like art. 

Tile presence or absence of irony, in 
Professor llursl’s sense, seems not to 
say very much about the artistic quality 
and imaginative vitality of the novels 
she discusses. A taste tor ontological 
irony - like that of the vegan - eschews 
so completely all animal substance, 
lhat it is just as happy with the lifeless 
cipher of Jean Paul’s Eiegeljahre as 
with a novel that is mnhily worth 
reading because Uncle Toby nnd Wal- 
ter live in it. AI! the other bloodless 
desiderata arc evidently available here 
too: , . 

ironic perception of the ontological 
order (or disorder) of things . . . 
Truth, identity, reality, and narra- 
tion dissolve in ail indeterminacy 
that admits alternatives without re- 
conciling them . . . An irony that 
transcends the boundaries of the 
artifact by continuing the cycle of 
self-creation and self-destruction in 
an unending succession. 

No matter if this novel's ponderous 
language - “inedible” in Heme's opin- 


Changing 
tack 

A Genealogy of Modernism: a study of 
English literary doctrine 1908-1922 
by Michael H. Levenson 
Cambridge University Press, <22.50 
1SBNU52U5010Z 

111-qamcd and ill-defined, “modern- 
ism” lias for some time appeared 
pass*. Now, as the fireworks of post- 
modernism and deconstruction fade, a 
book appears with something new to 
say about its formative penod, the 
second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Professor Lenensons lucidly 
argued, well-researched, and stylishly 
written book must be ranked an 
-important work on the century s most 

important literary movement. 

Even enthusiasts for modernism 
have seen, ot sensed, inconasteqcies 
in its theory and practice. Professor 
Lcvenson's achievement is to clarify 


ion - “makes the things it describes 
opaque, not clear ... Its discon- 
tinuities arc symptomatic of the chao- 
tic absurdity of a world swayed by 
contingency." No matter if nothing 
very substantial can or does live in this 
medium: "What it luses in concrete 
palpability, it gains in the enormous 
power latent in its persuasive paradox- 
icality." 

The quality of Byron's humour in 
Don Juan could scarcely be over- 
looked, but it can be set against n 
seriously negative view of existence, 
on which Professor Furst insists: 
lf this is intellectual fun, it is also 
intellectual torture. For the disrup- 
tion of norms entails, too, the ero- 
sion of certainties, just as improviza- 
tion, while capturing life’s fluxional 
nature, begets also a disconcerting 
sense of the insecurity or things. The 
jolting discontinuity of Don Juan is a 
disturbing indication of the fun- 
damental instability of the narrative 
as of the universe. 

Here the irony which produces this 
upsetting view is called upon also to 
transcend it. This double nnd opposite 
action of course, an important 
feature in Schlcgel's definition of 
irony; it reflects the widespread in- 
terest of his generation in the power of 
art not only to mirror but also to 
transform the world. The philosophic 
idealism of that time, of which Profes- 
sor Furst has mndc herself a know- 
ledgeable exponent in our uwn, rests 

S upon a belie! in this creative, 
rotative power in human intelli- 
gence altogether. Art, therefore, and 
especially the fictions of artistic form, 
offer a lessun of great philosophic : 
importance. Instead of resting content 
with the puradox thnt the damage done 
by satire is the source of its delight, 
Professor Furst tries lo estimate the 
ideological energy in Byron’s ironic 
style by showing Tiow it overcomes the 
"nihilism” of the poem. It is irony, she 
duiins, which “enables him to trans- 
mute this Iniliilism] into sumcihinjg like 
Friedrich Schlcgel’s 'iranscndcntal 
buffoonery’ Irony “acts as a force of 
reconciliation," it is "the hatchet for 
demolition and it serves ton as a rescue 
Inddcr to climb out of the crumbling 
edifice." 

These not entirely persuasive ex- 
pressions betray jus( how hard it is to 
define an ironical effect; and it is 
harder sill! to follow German Roman- 
tic speculation in attributing same 
general philosophical significance to 
irony altogether. Professor Furst dis- 
covers the full ironic vision in Sterne 
(to a lesser extent also in Jean Paul and 
Diderot), because he uses Irony not 
just at particular moments within the- 
story but with regard to the entire 
telling of the story. He “ironizes" the 
text. This Is bound to have big ideolo- 
gical implications for a modern critic, 
releasing thoughts of “perspeclivism”, 
“relativity", and the arbitrary nature 
of language, which nowadays signify a 
kind of liberation from the oppressive 
illusions of realism. The arrangement 
of the chapters here (not chronologic- 
al), together with tne references to 
modern authors who are considered to 
have since more consistently achieved 


and account for them. His close chro- 
nological study, year by year (in some 
cases even month by month) reveals 
that different species of modernism 
separated out early and then evolved 
further: “modernism was Individualis- 
tic before It was anti-individualistic, 
anti-traditional before it was tradition- 
al, inclined to anarchism before it was 
inclined to authoritarianism". The iar- 
ly modernists’ desire for a decisive 
break with the past for immediacy, 
necessarily involved them in contradic- 
tion. for the past was not unitary, and 
Immediacy could equally well be 
objective or subjective. So it is hardly 
surprising - though this has not pre- 
viously been clearly mapped - to find 
Ford Madox Ford. T. E. Hulme, Ezra 
. pound and other theorists (even T . 5. 
Eliot, the reconciler) issuing quite 
differcut edicts within very brief 

^Thetogic of events, too, played its 
part- Ford, Hulme and Pound all 
associated the arrisric break with , a 

^Tbe°artist has been at peace with his . 
oppressors for long enough. He had 
dabbled in democracy and is now 




An engraving from C. R. Leslie's illustration to Tristram Shandy: 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow”. 


total textual irony, gives an impression 
uf progress towaius fulfilment of a 

P hilosophical ideal. Thus, Professor 
urst begins with Jane Austen, in 
order to move beyond her. From this 
point of view, the best thnt can be said 
lor her is lhat “the 'truths’ on which 
[her] fictional world rests arc ques- 
tioned, ut least to some extent", and 
that there is some "perception of the 
relativity of t hose 'truths' so confident- 
ly acclaimed", and so on. But then 
jane Austen goes and endorses these 
selfsame (ruths, as though they did not 
exist only within literary quotation 
marks. Well, “maybe” (in words bor- 
rowed without a trace of irony from 
another critic) she “understood deep 
down the alienation of geisl". Next in 
line on the road to ironic realization 
stands Gustave Flaubert, who - ama- 
zingly - resembles her rather than any 
(rue textual ironist. His irony extended 
only to the vision of his characters, 
about which he wasdamningly certain, 
and not to his own. He did not 
“question the basic efficacy of lan- 
guage to convey meaning' 1 , and thus he 
“avoids confronting ... a more radi- 
cally doubting and questioning irony of 
uncertainty.’ 

This Ideological interpretation of 
irony from the modernist end evalu- 
ates it ultimately in terms of its capac- 
ity for textual deconstruction. When 
translated into these ideological terms, 


done with that folly ... we artists 
who have been so long the despised . 
arc about to take over control. 

(Ezra Pound) 
And early in 1914 Ford is saying that 
what contemporary literature needs: 
is religion, is intolerance, is 
persecution, and not the mawkish 
flap-doodle of culture, Fabianism, 
peace and goodwill. 

Hulme and wyndham Lewis are 
saying much the same thing, when the 
Great War erupts and takes the wind 
out of their sails. Since it proved 
particularly difficult to reconcile con- 
tempt for English ait and society with 
the now obligatory patriotism, or the 
cult of violence with apposition to 
German militarism, yet another 
change of tack was required. 

Professor Levenson secs 1914 as a 
key year, when divergent tendencies - 
egoist and abstractionist, realist and 
formalist - met. Add the inherent^ 
divergence of symbolism (tending to r 
the transcendental) and imagism (to 
concrete particulars), and a highly - 
unstable compound results. Whether 
this primal soup was more conducive 
to vital creativity than to muddle he 


the effect of irony looks altogether too 
nihilistic, or would do if this kind of 
criticism did not seem so positively 
sure of its own superior ground. Artis- 
tically speaking, irony can uftenhave a 
much more obviously enriching effect 
upon u statement or situation or text, 
words can gain from it in immediacy 
and weight, their image of human 
experience becomes more poignant 
because its-and their -limitations arc 
exposed. Irony does not lead awny 
from reality into ideological reflection; 
it is precisely a manner of meaning 
without staling, an appeal beyond 
what is actually said to unspoken 

B "iilitlcs of understanding. The 
is not- so much transcended as 
expanded by the presence of a new 
dimension within itself. 

Into whnt realm of meaning an 
ironic style lifts language can be no 
more defined explicitly than other 
realms of poetic, imaginative, beauti- 
ful meaning can be. When words are 
used in such a way that they mean 
more than they say, and the world they 
mirror becomes other than it is, what fs 
this but a form of literature, a condi- 
tion of art7 Irony is one form of 
imaginative realization, one of the 
ways in which experience comes to be 
appreciated more fully. 

A. K. Thortby is professor of European 
studies at the University of Sussex. 


does not attempt to decide. Bui he 
does see Eliot as something of a 
saviour, arriving rather late, like the 
US army, and with a similarly influen- 
tial effect. Insisting on the importance 
of intelligence, ana thus undermining 
“a series of formerly dominant con- 
cepts: sincerity, simplicity, freedom, 
expression, emotion", Eliot was able 
to reconcile the new with the old, 
modernism with tradition. A judgment 
tempering justice with mercy perhaps. 
Few* however, would quarrel with the 
conclusion: “Avant-garde movements 
always threaten to disappear . ... be- 
cause within the avant-garde there 
inheres a permanent conflict: the need 
at once to subvert and to institutional- 
ize. Without subversion a movement 
cannot justify itself; without some 
stability it cannot survive.” Pound felt 
the one risk clearly; Eliot felt the 
other. 


Allan Rodway 

Allpn Rodivav Hits formerly reader In 
English at the University of Nottingham. 
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The old 
possum 

T. £L Eliot 
by Peter Ackroyd 
Hamish Hamilton, £12.50 
ISBN 0241 113490 


The drama of this book begins on the 
Acknowledgments page, with the au- 
thor's stony-faced announcement that 
he has been "forbidden by the Eliot 
estate to quote from Eliot's published 
work, except for purposes of fair 
comment in a critical context, or to 
quote from Eliot's unpublished work 
or correspondence", in the event, the 
veto has not inhibited Peter Ackroyd; 
denied the temptation of fang quota- 
tion and excessive illustration, his 
biography of Eliot - the first of any 
substance - has a rare pace and style. 

Its manner, however, is never sensa- 
tional: occasionally, indeed, it borders 
on the reverential. There nrc moments 
when the robes of the "great poet" arc 
unnecessarily thrown over everyday 
clothes. If, for exnmple, at Harvard 
Eliot is seen to have joined clubs and 
gone to orchestral concerts, wc are not 
allowed to assume that his motive was 
pleasure or even snobbery, for these 
arc “the kinds of things you do because 
you are expected to do them, an 
obeisance to custom which suggests n 
proper awareness of your fate”. And at 
the end, Eliot’s life is summed up in 
terms of "a jarring, crushing equilib- 
rium'’ between order and disorder and 
“the anguish of his difficult and divided 
nature . This seems to me like a last 
gambit to win the reader's sympathy 
For a sufficiently successful man, and it 
docs not work. Anguish, in this book, 
is a word one wants to reserve for 
Vivien Eliot, perhaps, but Eliot him- 
self was always the old possum , “sham- 
ming denth to escape predators". He 
preserved himself and came through: 
his is not a life that inspires affection. 

What Ackroyd does convincingly 
convey is Eliot's extraordinary gift, as 
man and poet, for impersonation. "He 
Do the Police in Different Voices” was 
one of The Waste Land's first titles, 
and it would make an apt epigraph for 
this biography. Eliot’s amateur drama- 
tic career may have been confined to a 
portrayal of Mr Woodhouse in Emma, 
but he had an unfailing flair for the 
telling gesture, as when during the 
peiord of his conversion he was 
observed to drop to his knees in front 
of Michelangelo's Piet A. He loved 
ritual, routine, and dressing-up. "And 
I must borrow every changing shape/ 

To find expression”, he wrote in 
Portrait of a Lady, if this was partly a 
poet s strategy, it also made him 
horribly slippery. Virginia Woolf 
cl ®ariy never trusted him an inch, 
while Edmund Wilson grudgingly con- 
duded that “he has done such a perfect 
job with himself that you end up by 
admiring him", 

Perhaps only once did emotion get 
the belter of his performance. The 
tragedy of his pathetic first marriage to 
Vivien Haigh-Wood. . which he later 
described as “like a Dostoevsky novel 
written by Middleton' Murry' 1 , 
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if Vivien was the one who was des- 
troyed, the aftermath of years of 
nerve-wracked intensity had a radical 
effect on Eliot, reducing him to the 
a nowlerhatted reclusf . rising at 
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■ 6.30 ev$iy morning lo go to mass and 
camping in Jphn. Hayward’s back bed- 
room, ift only by a bare Heht-bulb. The 
happiness he eventually found with his 
second wife Valerie has by contrast a 
fairy-tale quality: “I am thinking of 
taking up dancing lessons again", he 
told a Daily Express reporter at the age 
of almost seventy. 

Life with Vivien may have driven 
him to the brink of his sanity, but the 
: fact is that he was strong enough to pull 

■ back., Eliot always had direction and 
determination. He knew what he 
wanted and how to get, it. Ackroyd 
sharply charts the realistic, even cynic- 
al, way he built up his literary reputa- 
tion, cultivating the right people and 
making the right compromises: he was 
as ready to consult Arnold Bennett on 
matters of public taste as he was to 
follow the advice of Ezra Pound. The 
fruits of this were, not altogether sweet 
- the postwar period .sees him working 
steadily through lectures, official fupc- 
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T. S. Eliot by Cecil Beaton 

tions, medal ceremonies and editorial 
work, prosperous and famous, but no 
longer a great poet. All his self- 
command could not stop the sources 
drying up. 

Ackroyd is centrally concerned with 
the "connexion between the life and 
the work", although he does not 
indulge in elaborate psychological spe- 
culations on the subject. What he does 
significantly suggest to the literary 
entic is how contingent Eliot’s poetry 
was on the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, nnd how the “literariness" of his 
inspiration has been over-emphasized. 
The Waste Land, for instance, is no 
longer a measured reflection on the 
failure of contemporary culture so 
much as a nieced-togethcr diary of 
Eliot’s life in 1921: his efforts to 
communicate with Vivien, a trip to 
Margate , sdances given by Ouspcnsky. 
the impact of the "primeval drum- 
beat of Le Sacre an Pr in temps, a 
heat-wave and an influenza epidemic 
whose symptoms were "sensations of 
extreme dryness and a bitter taste in 
the mouth” - all this not only found its 
way into the poem, but actually gave it 
form. 

Ackroyd also casts Eliot's prose in a 
new light, showing how rfiony of the 
most oracular essays were structured 
round some subtle rhetorical bluffing, 
in which "a genius for organization", 
can conceal “a peculiar lackof content 
to his own critical opinions". About 
the tendencies of Eliot's politics, Ack- 
royd is equally sharp. Rightly. I think, 
he kicks over the.traces of fascism and 
antisemitism that have been followed 
along some of the interwar essays, but 
he is firm about Eliot's admiration for 
the authoritarian Charles Maurras 
firom whom he borrowed his noto- 
rious self-characterization as a classi- 
cist, royalist and anglo-catholic) and 
his total contempt for “suburban 

Search for 
meaning 

Vladimir Nabokov: a critical study of 
the novels ' . 

by David Rampton 
■ Cambridge University Press. £20.00 
and £7,50. : : 

ISBNP521 2571 Q 7 and 27671 3 . 

Dr Rampton rejects Roland Barthes’s 
notion of "Lhe death of the author”. He 
sets out to examine precisely the kinds- 
of questions about Nabokov's novels' 
which Barthes's approach would pre-, 
elude: “What kind of reality do they: 
depict? What kind of meaning do they 
posit? What kind of truth do they tell 
about Nnbokrtv and abautthe world?” 
;The navels chosen for close ex- 
amination fr6m both Ru^iaq and 


poetry 

Hugh MacDlarmid : the man and his 
work 

by Nancy K. GIsIt 

Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 0333 29473 4 

The Letters of Hugh MacDiarmld 

edited by Alan Bold 

Hamish Hamilton, £20.00 

ISBN0241 112206 

The flood of critical and biographical 
work on Hugh MacDiarmid shows no 
sign of slackening; Alan Bold has 
already produced a critical study (The 
Terrible Crystal), now a large volume 
of selected letters, and promises a 
critical biography, in addition to his 
recent sizeaole MacDiarmid anthology 
The Thistle Rises. Nancy Gish’s book is 
one of half a dozen recent books one 


can recommend to the cautious begin- 
ner coming to terms with Christopher 
Murray Grieve (1892-1978), stormy 


petrel, political activist, brilliant poet 
and vanguard of the Scottish renaiss- 
ance in the present century. In life 
MacDiarmid relished contradiction 
and controversy (his pseudonym was 

r ly an attempt to baffle readers of 
M. Grieve) and it was perhaps 


democracy". Here at least is one area 
of Eliot's life where there are no 
contradictions or ambiguities; his 
consistency of stance and temper over 
an ideologically traumatized half-cen- 
tury is remarkable. 

Elsewhere, there ore still un- 
answered questions and obscurities. 
Crucially, I do not feel that Ackroyd 
can have told anything like the full 
story of Eliot’s relations with his 
mother; while at another level - there 
is plenty to remain curious about - how 
much, for instance, one would like to 
know whether a performance of Tri& 
tan und Isolde witnessed by Eliot in 
1909 really did give him what Stravins- 
ky later surmised to be “one of the 
most passionate experiences of his 
hfc". 

At this point, it is as well to heed 
Donald Davie’s recent warning against 
too much wishful fantasizing about the 
depths of Eliot's psyche - the kcyhole- 
pccping encouraged by the dosed 
doors around the Eliot estate. 
Perhaps, Davie suggests, Eliot simply 
was as commonplace, conventional, 
and conformist a man as his exterior 
sometimes suggested. 

This biography takes a middle 
aiurse between those who think of 
Eliot as plain cold fish and those who 
romaticize him into a poite maudit. It 
Is neither gossipy nor definitive - Eliot 
has not found, as it were, either his 
Boswell or his Ellmann - but it is not a 
stop-gap either. Finally, one can only 
praise the fullness and sensitivity witn 
which it has portrayed a man so 
dedicated to keeping himself masked 
from scrutiny, 

Rupert Christiansen 

Rupert Christiansen has written on the 
critic Lionel Trilling. 

content has commonjy.been regarded 1 
as subordinate to form. Extensive 
reference is made to the existing bodv 
of Nabokov criticism,. which has ex- 
amined the Internal patterns and the 
alf-referentta 1 nature of his fiction, 
, Ran1 P fon claims, not unreason- 
ably, that in view of the predominant 
concentration on such issues in earlier ' 
criticism, his own approach is some- 
tmng of an Innovation. Lest this argu- 
ment appears to be Invalidated bv 
Nabokov’s own oft-cited remarks ab- 
put the absence of any such meaning in 
his work, the introductory chapter 
takes. a look. at his critical writing in 
general and attempts to establish that 

oo r ,„ e I e E r «f rded comment of that 
nature, Nabokov made another which ' 
states or Implies that literature is about . 
things othet than itself and can be 
; than purely . fpripaj .; 

• to be easier 

earlier novels, In the case of ■ ! 
. Inyftatfon. to a Beheading aadBend ’ 


E re die table that his reputation would 
e studied when his own formidable 
presence had gone. 

Hugh MacDiarmid: the man and his 
work fulfils the promise of its title by 
giving biography and a critical outline 
of the poems, grouped sensibly accord- 
ing to the major periods of the poet's 
life - his border childhood, Edinburgh 
education, early career in journalism, 
London years and the failure of his first 
marriage. Professor Gish describes his 
life with his second wife on Shetland 
and the terrible poverty but asto- 
nishing productivity, which accompa- 
nied his years of exile. After the war 
spent partly in Glasgow, there fol- 
lowed the family removal to the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh, the continuous 
involvement in politics and public 
controversy (while the creative output 
steadily faded), the growing recogni- 
tion all over the world thuugh more 
slowly in Scotland, and the long and 
bravely-fought cancer which finally 
killed him. 

A lot of this is familiar ground. Tim 
virtue of this treatment is its starting- 
point, for Professor Gish begins not 
with her subject's earliest years, but 
with the I93us Shetland exile which is 
relatively little- known, nnd about “ 
which she writes convincingly and 
absorbingly. MacDiarmid was nevor a 
poet who cooperated easily with estab- 
lishment figures or with linage-build- 
ers and his fierce independence of 
thought co-existed in these years with 
appalling poverty, discomfort, and 
rare contact with the outside world. 
Yet intellectual poetry of the energy of 
Scots Unbound, and his editorship of 
The Voice of Scotland date from these 
years. The apparent contradiction be- 
tween event and writing, circumstance 
and Shetland world-view is explained 
by Professor Gish as part of a lifelong 
activity on the poet’s part "to extend 
and assimilate an ‘integral and con- 
tinuous’ awareness, a greater human 
consciousness freed of the oppression 
of received opinion and mental timid- 
ity . In the later poetry, much of it 
cerebral and “dreary" (her word), the 
movement continues in a search for 
synthesis, combining science, linguis- 
tics, every branch of human activity 

Sinister it is their social, political and 
; moral implications upon which atten- 
ds focused. Dr Rampton identifies 
Nabokov s aristocratic disdain for the 
wirld of average men, where "the act 
of individual creation has ceased to 
2, a l a subjectively perceived tex- 
, (^bokov’s words), but finds 
also that this can lead to an under- 

fnWp U *°i n °[ the real complexities 
inherent in relations between the indi- 
vidual and the community; “Nabo- 
kovs case against the tyranny of 
societ > remains un- 

ffl"etX n ^nt" n, ‘ nyrCHKttS 

.fcj u ? 0Wn material, and 

Jrafic ftovwtin and' their 
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SS2£S h i y ' ant L 1QterC3t would be 
needed to make the reader really care 


Withfois k brladS^ 

MacDiarmid's poetry from™^ 5 
fv! SS |Ul car ly lynra aSd Dnwi/ 
the long, late, cerebral {Z££Ei 
great deni of effort ™ 

MacDiarmid resisls easy encaK,,i, 
non on paper, as bedSSS 
resisted it in life, rcjoicinjiin ooSSS 
non and paradox, kffiHSIS 
make a beginning and Prof Cssor Jgg 
book provides this neatly. The fi 
□f her book means that she 2 
introductory analyses and leaves 2 
poetry to speak for istelf. Mud he 
same is true of the Letters-, even a 
volume of over 900 pages is nk , 
introduction and auction ,o^ 
copious and obviously skilled letter* 
wntcr. a man of fieri energies £ 
might say ‘I never write letters if I C i5 

E£. y he c 11 £ ut who re|ished iE 

challenge when he was in the mood 
He transmitted in correspondence noi 
only news and literary information 
(this volume is valuable for that 
alone), but also an immediacy of 
characterization that fleshes out s 
remarkable portrait of the man. “I do 
not suffer fools of a different type to 
my own gladly”, he admits: an urbane 
caveat but the letters are incisive 
hostile to bites noires (the BBC 
Edwin Muir after their celebrated 
public quarrel over the use of Scots for 
modern poetry, the “establishment", 
the universities). They are printed 
here almost without excision and with 
light editing and annotation which 
serves to illuminate without holding up 
the progress of the letters themselves. 

Alan Bold has arranged the letters 
by correspondent. Inevitably there is 
some unevenness as we go back again 
chronologically to start a fresh run, but 
the gain outweighs the repetition. 
Some of the groups - and It was a 


skilful editoriafchoice to make the Uni 
lo his school-master George Ogilvie- 
arc a miniature autobiography, 
through which the reader can follow 
the emergence of an adult personality 
and of the writer’s work. The letters 
are sensitive to the character of the 
recipient, sensitive to kindness as well 
as combative, self-aware and some- 
times astonishingly insightful in their 
self-criticism: "There is, I think, no 
doubt ahout you and I being the two 
best poets in Scotlund today" (to 
Sorley MacLcun), but also “My job, as 
1 sec it , has never been lolay a tit’s egg, 
hut lo erupt like a volcano, emitting 
not only flame, but a lot of rubbish . 

MacDiurinkl's breadth of activity 
and his energy nrc the main impress- 
ions arising from the letters -his fierce 
in tolerance of many people, his insist- 
ence on the value of intellectual con- 
tent in poetry, his political commit- 
ment, his contacts with London, 
Europe, North America alongside his 
Scottish national endeavour, his warm 
contact with Ezra Pound and T. S. 
Eliot and his friendship for younger 
and little-known Scottish writers, nis 
acid tongue, his charm, the creative 
contradictions of a major writer who 
lived through a long creative period, 
then many years of political and public 
life. 

MacDiarmid described his retreat to 
Shetland in one of his letters as "no 
retirement from the fight - it is on the 
contrary a recidcment pour mieux 
sauter ” and with the evidence of the 
Letters this seems an apt description of 
his creative lifetime. 

Ian Campbell 

Ian Campbell Is reader in English at tht 
University of Edinburgh. 

which of the readings may be corrert- 
He shows Nabokov ignorantly rebut- 
ting the theory of relativity, hut «■ 
plains sympathetically the cast of miM 
that leads him to ao it: “the in®' 
vidual's mind is at the centre, trust rig 
its own rational processes but misirusi' 
ing the generalizer, ... and 
dously asserting its right to detenu m 

humanly comprehensible against me 
abstract truth. The solipsism that has 

threatened in the earlier novels is seen 
to take over completely at the en “* 
Nabokov seems no longer to care 
whether he is communicating orn - 
The traps Nabokov laid for cfiws. 
make an undertaking of fins kind w 
audacious business; Dr Rampton - 
protected by a witty and engagn* 
style, and has produced an indepe 
dpnt and original study. 

’ . »'L,' I ' 1 . 

John Ebworth 

Dr Elsworth is, senior lecturer in Rus- 
sian at the University of East AngM-.. 
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^Hjniergcnceof a Nation State: the 
f^nonweallh of England 1529-1660 

iwAlanG.IL Smith 
Longman, £15.95 and£8.50 

ISBMO 582 48973 3 and 48974 I 

Alan Smith's new book on the history 
of England from the break with Rome 
(a the restoration falls into two mam 
actions. The first, on 1529-85, is quite 
admirable. Smith has kept up to date 
«th the latest research, and he in- 
spires confidence by the way in which 
be Impartially summarizes conflicting 
irgumenis and then adds his own 
Moments. _ 

When discussing the 1530s, for in- 
stance, he explains why, in his opinion, 
“itceat discoveries about the consider- 


dccade and the absence of any fun- 
damental reforms in local government 
where the dominant role of unpaid JPs 
continued 1 ’ have undermined G. R. 


reduced role that is now being assigned 
to it. is seen more and more as a 
legislative rather than as a political 
institution, with the House of Lords 
now looming larger and the House of 
Commons much less dominant” is to 
obscure rather than illuminate. What 
was the role of Parliament in curly 
Stuart England? What was the rela- 
tionship between Lords and Com- 
mons? These are the questions upon 
which students need guidance, but 
they are not given enough of it here. 

While the treatment of revisionism 
is hcsitnnt, other topics are not dealt 
with at all. There is nothing on Stuart 
administration to match the excellent 
chapter on Elizabethan ceniral gov- 
ernment, nor is there anything on 
Jacobean Scotland. In discussing the 
period 1629-40 Smith draws on recent 
work by B. W. Quintrcll and P. A. 
Slack, but he docs not direct the reader 
to their important articles, nor docs he 
show I tow their emphasis on the “tradi- 
tional" nature of the government's 
approach significantly modifies our 
view of the Personal Rule as a whole. 
Over-compression is again evident in 
his treatment of the 1640s, for the 
Short Parliament, which has been 
attracting a lot of attention recently, is 


all but ignored, while the civil war 
takes places almost entirely off stage. 

Smith's book, like others in the 
“Foundation of Mudcrn Britain" 
scries, is interspersed with chronolo- 
gical frameworks of events. These are 
of little value and the space they 
occupy could have been more profit- 
ably used for extending the analytical 
sections. The substantial compendium 
of information, on the other hand, is a 
most welcome feature , for it gives such 
things as lists of office-holders, econo- 
mic statistics and population estimates 
that would otherwise have to be sought 
out in widely scattered sources. The 
constitutional documents which also 
form part of the compendium arc more 
easily accessible in the collections of 
Elton and J. P. Kenyon, but it is useful 
to have them here, nnd although the 
method of referring lo them employed 
in the text is unnecessarily cumber- 
some , the principle of integrating com- 
ment and source is a sound one. 


Roger Lockyer 

Roger Lockyer is reader in history at 
■Royal Holloway College, London. 


Pitt 
in two 
minds 


War Without Victory: the downfall of 
PIU 1799-1802 
by Piers Mackesy 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 
ISBN 019822495 8 


Piers Mackcsy examines two linked 
problems, the debate over British 
strategy in her war with revolutionary 
France in the yeais 1799-1801 , and the 
political situation in Britain, in particu- 
lar the strains in the Pitt ministry, that 
led to Pitt's resignation early in 1801. 

The first six years of war w ith France 
(1793-99) had vindicated claims made 
in 1793 that the Pitt ministry had 
underestimated her strength. Britain 
and her allies had been defeated. The 
First Coalition of powers against 


Ellon's thesis that Thomas Cromwell 
carried through an administrative re- 
volution. Yet ne does not deny Crom- 
well's considerable achievement nnd 
emphasizes the importance of his role 
in establishing the Privy Council which 
rapidly established itself as the gov- 
erning body of the Tudor state. 

Smith shows the same informed 
thoroughness in his treatment of the 
Elizabethan religious settlement. He 
begins with J. E. Neale's long- 
accepted hypothesis that this was far 
more radical than the Queen wnntcd 
and therefore represented u triumph 
bribe radical protestants in the House 
of Commons, but then presents the 
counter-argument, recently elabo- 
rated by Norman Jones, that the 
settlement, far from being a defeat for 
the Queen, was iti line with what she 
had always intended. It is typical of 
Smith's scholarly and dispassionate 
approach that he comments that “it is 
impossible to be sure which, if cither, 
of these two interpretations is correct; 
the limited documentary evidence 
available does not permit of certain- 
ties." * 

While Smith is a sound guide to the 
blest work by other scholars working 
jn the field of Tudor history, he conies 
into his own when he denis with 
Bizabethan administration, on which 
be Is an acknowledged expert. His 
ludgments arc refreshingly unhack- 
neyed. Where Lord Burghley is con- 
for instance, he Dives due 
wight lb his qualities as Elizabeth's 
Principal guide and mentor but can- 
«mas his financial conservatism as 
?7 be i n 8 in the Crown’s long-term 
interests. These would have been bet- 
ter served by a continuation of the 
mnovauve policies of Burghley's less 
g^ous predecessor. Lord Treasurer 
wnchMier, whom Smith describes as 
foe key figures of the Tudor 
S£,' Burghley is often thought of as 
^archetypal Tudor bureaucrat, but 
wa f ns against the use of such a 
JEU’^ew of the fact that all major 
"Bures appointed their own 
P^te staffs and used them 8S they 
JtfitMhe institutional and the 
EM elements in Elizabethan 
Jobation were inextricably 

K ^Smith is. as one would expect , 
on main line" history, he also 
a, JjJuable chapters on such subjects 
Irak o j 1 ° n .l P rices an d agriculture, 
fc5™J nd « l, y» socia i structure, 
arid b order, education and science, 
rtriJSS* (Including astrology and 
recoiw^ji? fi* ct i Jook could be 
SS ” de 1 d c S thou ‘ reservation if it 
1585. Unfortunately the 
SSi^° n - 1585-1660, shows a 
for fulbng-off. The main reason 
himself?]? ?. Smith has allowed 
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France had failed, and disasters in 
1799. in particular the failure of the 
Anglo- Russian campaign in Holland, 
so ably analysed by Mackcsy in his 
Statesmen at War: the strategy of over- 
throw, J 79B~i 7 l J9, signalled Inc col- 
lapse uf thc optimistic plans for thc 
Second Coalition. In late 1799 thc 
British Cabinet faced the difficult 
problem of considering how the war 
was lo be continued. Divisions of 
opinion over this issue were to be 
crucial in shaping British strategy and 
foreign policy over thc next two years 
and in creating thc political situation 
that led to the fall of the Pitt govern- 
ment, an administration which had 
lasted longer (1783-1801) than every 
ministry since Sir Robert Walpole’s. 

Thc book centres on the clash 
between Pitt's two principal advisers. 
Lord Grenville and Henry Dundas. 
Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, 
pressed for no negotiations with 
France nnd urged dint Britain should 
commit heiself to continental allies, 
particularly Austria, and her resources 
lo military operations in Europe. Dun- 
das, the Secretary of State for War, 
who had a far sounder grasp of the 
limitations of Britain's military posi- 
tion and thc strength of France, advo- 
cated caution. He urged that British 
resources should be devoted to the 
traditional "Blue Water" policy of 
seizing thc colonics of France and her 
conquests, disrupting French trade 
and acquiring resources for Britain. 
Dundas claimed that new markets 
were essential for commerce and that it 
was upon this that naval power de- 
pended. “Die prosperity of this coun- 


A loss of 
identity 

The Huguenots in America: a refugee 
people In New World Society 
by Jon Butler 

Harvard University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 67 4413202 

Louis XIV was one of the most brutal 
and successful persecutprs in modern 
history. Between 1680 and 1690 the 
number of Huguenots In France fell 
from one million to less than 75,utw. 
Thc vast majority “catholicized” under 
ferocious pressure, but about loO.Uuu 
fled from France, most of them to 
Britain, Germany or thc Netherlands. 

Some went as far as the British 
colonies in North America. Professor 
Butler, who teaches at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago, rejects older 
estimates of up to 15,000, and says that 
by 1700 thc Huguenot poputationof 
America had not risen above 2,000. 
They settled in three very different 
colonial cities: Boston, Charlestown 
and New York, and in six rura! 
settlements - Narragansett in Rhode 
Island, Oxford in Massachusetts, New 
Rochelle and Staten Island m New 
York, together with “Santee and 
"Orange Island" in South Carobita- By 

the end of the eighteenth cenUirj-aN 

these groups had vanished as : distinct 
communities: exile completed the 
work of persecution. ■ 

Professor Butler's principal iwe 
why these Huguenot communities ait 


collapsed. It was not just a question of 
numuers, for the refugees in Europe 
also lost their separate identity quick- 
ly. In Boston, Huguenot cohesion had 
gone by 1748: exogamy played a major 
role. In the new slave colony of South 
Carolina, where slaves made up two 
thirds of the population by 1720, the 


of Jesus, and on the utility of pain and 
despair os a prelude to religious ec- 
stasy. Released at the end of the war in 
1698, he returned to New York, where 
liis experience in the galleys led him to 
set up a school For African slaves. His 
Huguenot associates gave him little 


the survival of their religious and 
linguistic tradition- It was as though 
the brutality of Louis XJV had des- 
troyed their Frenchness as well as their 
Calvinism, They suffered additional 
pressure from the Anglican Church, 
which was determined to prevent the 
formation or a Huguenot denomina- 
tional structure which might have 
strengthened Dissent; in fact, 
Huguenot ministers proved remark- 
ably willing to conform to the Church 
of England. . . 

In New York the French Church 
closed in 1776. As in the South, thc 
Huguenots look to slave-holding with 
alacrity. In New York, however, we at 
least encounter Ebe Neau, virtually 
the only Huguenot to stand out as a 
religious figure in America in this 
period. Neau had gone to North 
America in 1679; he prospered, but in 
1692 was captured at sea by a French 
privateer and sent to France, where he 
was sentenced to a life-term as a 
galley-slave. When he converted a 
Catholic fellow-prisoner to Protestant- 
ism he was transferred to the Chateau 
d’lf Neau, who has been called the. 
mystic of the galleys", wrote letters 
and tracts which combined millenittl- 
ism with a not very Hucuenot piety 
which concent rated on the sufferings 


Church of England. This he did in 
1705, and he ran his school until his 
death in 1722: he even became aggres- 
sively Anglican. 

Professor Butler makes skilful use of 
limited documentation. He empha-. 
sizes two points. First, that the 
Huguenots entered sevcnteenth-cen- 
tuiy colonial society when it was still 
fluid, so that they did not feel the need 
for tight ethnic support. Second, thc 
French ministers made no strong 
attempt to preserve their independent 
Calvinism. Professor Butler might 
have looked more closely at the reli- 
gious background . In thc long run , the 
reply to the Baroque religious absolut- 
ism of rulers like Louis XIV was the 


Enlightenment, and the disappearance 
of the American Huguenots was an 
early example of a shift towards the 
secular. As an alternative, Neau's 
"mysticism” . of suffering hardly 
touched the Americnn experience of 
the exiles. For 'them Calvinism had 
become a burden, from which they 
welcomed release. 


Jphn Kent ; 

John Kent is professor, of theology 
the University of Bristol. 


From the title page of Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) the philosopher Democritus of Abdera 
seeks the shade of the greenwood tree, shunning the formal garden behind him. The illustration appears in 
Roy Strong's The Renaissance Garden In England (Tha mes and Hudson, £7.95) . • 


try knows no bounds, unless ... its 
industry and commercial enterprise 
shall outrun the extension of its foreign 
markets." Thus Dundas pressed for 
thc seizure of bases from which Britain 
could support a commercial hegemony 
over Spanish America, Tenerife, New 
Orleans, the mouths of the Orinoco 
and the River Plate and La Concep- 
cion on the Chilean coast. Dundas, 
whose views are discussed with great 
skill by Mackesy, was very sceptical 
about the possibilities of alliance- 
politics. "We have nothing to gain and 
much to lose by entwining ourselves 
round thc desperate fortunes of Au- 
stria" wrote Dundas in September 
1800, a sentence that could have been 
written so often during the previous 
one hundred and twenty years. One of 
the most interesting aspects of this 
book is the extent to which the political 
and strategic debates of the period 
echoed those of over a century of 
controversy. 

Thc clash between his two principal 
advisers exacerbated the problems cre- 
ated by Pitt’s "incapacity to impose 
decisive lendershipin war and national 
policy". Pitt emerges as weak and 
pliant and the book is of great import- 
ance in its discussion of lull's relations 
with his colleagues and with George 
HI, and on the developments that led 
to Pitt's resignation and the formation 
of the Addington ministry. Possibly 
Pitt simply was not up to handling thc 
stresses of foreign policy, thc strains 
created by contradictory advice on 
topics of which he had imperfect 


topics ot which tie had imperfect 
in formation and which lie could barely 
control. His handling of thc British 
rale in thc Dutch crisis of 1787 has 
usually been praised but in fact he was 
manipulated by others, while over the 
Anglo- Russian crisis of 1791 his judg- 
ment was found to be seriously want- 
ing. The continued importance of 
George III in political and military 
matters is emphasized and Mackesy’s 
work contributes to the recent histor- 
iographical insistence, in works by 


scholars such as T- C. W. Blanning, 
Jonathan Clark, Edward Gregg, Rag- 
nhiid Hatton and J. B. Owen, on the 
vitality and strength of the eighteenth- 
century monarchy. 

I hope that Maekesy can expand this 
work and discuss at length significant 
i topics such as the 1799-1800 peace 
talks with France, and the plans of 
other powers. Still in a book of 248 
pages one cannot ask for everything 
ana Mackesy is particularly to be 
praised for his determination lo 
eschew “the all -seeing historian's 
Olympian overview of past events" 
and to emphasize the “'fog of war” (in 
the form principally of adverse winds, 
that particularly affected Britain's 
amphibious operations) and for his 
broad comprehension of Britain's 
strategic position and problems. No 
one can complain or Mackesy as 
William Husskisson did of Grenville 
that he "sees nothing beyond the 
Rhine". 

Jeremy Black 

Jeremy Black is lecturer in history at. the . 
■ University of Durham. 
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Measure 
of respect 

Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry into Human Fertilisation 
and Embryology 
Chairman; Mary Warnock 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office. £6.40 
ISBNO 10 1931409 

Our moral attitudes uncc had lime to 
evolve to suit chnnging circumstances. 
Consider, for instance, how long it 
took for the financial needs of emerg- 
ing capitalism to break down the 
medieval prohibition on usury. Such 
leisurely days urc gone. Six years after 
the first birth to result from fertiliza- 
tion outside the body, we find 
ourselves pressed to make up nur 
minds not only about the basic techni- 
que of in vitro fertilization itself, but 
nlso about the use of donated sperm, 
eggs and embryos; ubout surrogate 
motherhood; about the long-term stor- 
age of frozen embryos; and about the 
use of human embryos in research. 

How is a democratic society to 

K le with a technology which 
s into arcus beyond our existing 
moral maps? In Britain, hs in Australia 
and the united States, the first move 
has been to appoint a committee. 
These broadly-based committees may 
consist of social workers, lawyers, 
philosophers, then login ns and repre- 
sentatives of diverse religions and 
cultures, us well as specialists in the 
appropriate fields of medicine. The 
committee is asked to write a report, 
and ro make recommendations io the 
government. 

The Committee of Inquiry into Hu- 
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Following this line of reasoning, 
however, would lead to the accent uncc 
of surrogate mot herb one! as well, since 
it too may be nn infertile couple’s only 
chance of having n child - for instance, 
when the woman has no uterus. One 
would think, therefore, that I he War- 
nock committee would have needed 
very powerful reasons for its recom- 
mendation that such arrange menus be 
prohibited. 

Unfortunately this is one of the less 
satisfactory sections of the WHrnock 
report. First, the specific recom- 
mendations made arc odd. The report 
recommends legislation which would 
render criminal the actions of “profes- 
sionals and others" who knowingly 
assist in the establishment of a surro- 
gate pregnancy; but the report then 
goes on to say that it docs not envisage 
that the recommended legislation 
would render criminal the actions of 
“private persons entering into surroga- 
cy arrangements". In other words, if 
you can arrange your awn surrogate 
pregnancy without the assistance of 
'professionals and others’’, you are 
free to go ahead - although the report 
does not enlighten us on how one 
might establish a pregnancy without 
assistance from another person. Does 
the male involved have to be ignorant 
about his role? 

One might think that the committee 
is anxious to avoid the commercializa- 
tion of surrogacy, nnd that its peculiar- 
ly phrased recommendations are de- 
signed to prevent people from paying 
for surrogates, while leaving private 
voluntary surrogacy untouched. This 
would he in keeping with the concern 
voiced in the report about the "ex- 
ploitative" aspect of surrogacy when 
financial interests arc involved. (Some 


laisscr-fuirc economists fail to see 
anything exploitative about free con- 
tractual arrangements of any sort, but 
the committee was obviously not sym- 
pathetic to such doctrines, j The puzzle 
is, however, that the committee expli- 
citly recommends that "both profit and 
non-profit making organisations’’ 
should be prohibited. It is not easy to 
find, in the report, solid reasons for (he 
prohibition of professionally arranged 
surrogate pregnancies in which no 
money changes hands - and such 
altruistically motivated surrogates 
could undoubtedly help a small num- 
ber of infcriile couples to obtain the 
children they desire. 

One other area in which the commit- 
tee’s reasoning is less rigorous thnn it 
might have been is in its speculations 
on the moral status of the embryo. The 
report says that "the embryo of the 
human species ought to have a special 
status and that no one should under- 
take research on human embryos the 
purposes of which could be achieved 
by the use oF other animals’’. It adds 
that the status of the embryo is a 
matter of “fundamental principle" 
which should be enshrined in legisla- 
tion. 

One searches in vain for any indica- 
tion. in the report, of the -fun- 
damental principle" on which the com- 
mittee bases its view that the human 
embryo needs protection. The com- 
mittee does discuss those well-known 
views which claim that the embryo has 
the same status as a child or an adult - 
but the committee rejects that posi- 
tion. The report also mentions a 
position which is, in my view, more 
soundly based: that the embryo cannot 
be thought of us a person, and that 
respect is due only to persons (I would 


have preferred to say, only to sentient 
beings). But then the committee im- 
mediately goes on to say: 

We found that the more generally 
held position, however, is thn'l 
though the human embryo is enti- 
tled to some added measure of 
respect beyond that accorded to 
other animal subjects, that respect 
cannot be absolute, and may be 
weighed against the benefits arising 
from research. 

This seems to be the position the 
committee embraces, but there is no 
further argument in its defence. Is the 
committee accepting this view merely 
because it is "more generally held”? 
Perhaps the position seems ro be a nice 
middle-of-the-road one, between the 
extremes of right-to-lifc organizations 
and those who think it should be 
permissible to use early human 
embryos for any useful purpose at all. 
But is the latter position really so 
extreme? Those who are inclined to 
think that it is should ask whether they 
are prepared to advocate the prohibi- 
tion of intro-uterine devices, which 
have now been shown to prevent 
pregnancy not by preventing fertiliza- 
tion. but by preventing the implanta- 
tion of the embryo. 

It might be thought that since the 
committee allows research on human 
embryos up to 14 days old - and even 
allows human embryos to be created 
specifically for research purposes - 
there is not much practical significance 
in the recommendation that the human 
embryo have a special status. But this 
would overlook the significance of the 
stipulation that the human embryo 
should not be used for research which 
"could be achieved by the use of other 
animals”. 


man Fertilisation and Embryology, 
chaired by Dame Mary Warnuck, is an 
example of this means of tackling 
awkward problems, and its report 
gives us the opportunity to assess the 
wisdom of this approach . On the 
whole, the War/ioA report scores 
well. It is written in a straightforward 
manner and should be comprehensible 
to people without specialist knowledge 
of the field. It gives substantially 
accurate summaries of the stale of the 
art of the new forms of reproductive 
medicine. Most importantly, most of 
the' recommendations it makes are 
defended by rational arguments - 
which is not to say that these argu- 
ments overlook the importance of 
ensuring that change comes at a pace 
which gives community feelings time 
to adjust. 

The committee’s recommendations 
have now received wide publicity, and 
it is scarcely necessary to summarize 
them . The media have focused on what 
the committee would and would not 
permit. Allowed arc In vitro fertiliza- 
tion, embryo donation, embryo freez- 
- ing and research on embryos up to 14 
days old. Not to be allowed arc the sale 
of human gametes or embryos, surro- 
gate motherhood agencies, and re- 
search oh human embryos older than 
14 days. 

Less prominent in the media re- 
ports, however, has been that recom- 
mendation which the report itself sing- 
es out as the most urgent of them afi: 
the selling up of a new statutory 
authority, with substantial lay repre- 
sentation and a lay chairman, to reg- 
ulate research and infertility services. 
If we overlook the importance placed 
on this recommendation, we. may treat 
• tne cotnnjjttee’s recommendations 4s 
if theyr were., intended to be the last - 
'■?^ Dn £ n Up* subject, instead of 
advice offered at tljis particular mq- 
. ment in the development of a constant- 
ly changing field. 

In allowing in vitro fertilization, 
embryo donation and embryo freez- 
ing, the Warnock report 4 in agree- 
ment with the only other comparably 
detailed report so far presented by a 

S ivermnent committee: the report of 
e Victorian Government committee 
™ Mfluliy chaired by Professor Louis 
Waller, In reaching these conclusions, 
both the 1 Warnock and the Waller 
committees have considered, and re- 
jected, claims that these procedures 
should not be allowed because they are 
“unnatural" or an unwarranted intru- 
sion of technology Into marriage. The 
committees have, instead, been influ- 
enced by the very strong desires of 
many infertile couples, nnd have found 
it unreasonable to deny these couples 
what itjay he the only chance they have 
of bearing a child. 


Meaning 
in maths 


Children Reading Mathematics 

edited by Hilary Shunrdand 

Andrew Rothery 

John Murray, £7. .SO 
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How Children Learn Mathematics; 

a guide for pnrents and teachers 

by Pamela Llebeck 

Penguin, £2.95 
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Learning Mathematics: 

the cognitive science npproach 

to mat hematics education 

by Robert B. Davis 

Croom Helm, £22.50 

ISBN 07099 0225 5 

Resulting from the work of a group of 
teachers nnd tcaclicr-eaucators, 
Shuard and Rotlicry's book is con- 
cerned with the problems that children 
encounter when faced with mathema- 
tical text. It contains many varied and 
valuable examples taken from pub- 
lished texts, and covers such topics as 
problems of vocabulary and syntax, 
flow of meaning” (that is, ordering), 
and visual presentation. 

• Although there is a chapter on 
“readability formulae and their limita- 
tions”, this not surprisingly finds most 
work to date to be valueless when 
applied to mathematical text. What 
perturb* me is not so much the useless- 
ness of such formulae, but that resear- 
chers can present indices such as 
“grade reading, level = 0.157* + 
0.0496W + 3.6365" and “reading case 
= 206.835 - 0.8465 - 1.015# and 
still be taken seriously. . 

A chapter on research Inspired by 
the. project describes how two pieces of 
. text vyere rewritten in :a variety of 
forms, and the results compared In 
classroom trials. Asa result ofthis, and 
other ■ experience, much valuable 
advice is offered to authors on now to 
make their mathematical writing more 
intelligible to students. Since anyone 

• who constructs a workcahi, an exam- 
ple sheet Oran examination paper is an 
author of some form of mathematical 
text, it follows that the book should 
prove of considerable help (o most 
people involved In mathematics educa- 

. tion. . . 

Notwithstanding its considerable 
merits, however, I fear that there is a 
danger that the book will deflect 

• teachers from major issues into re- 
latively minor ones. The suggestions 
for future research do not impress me, 
for they seek only to add polish to the 
“surface” of the problem.'Thc prendre 
that dreading. is 'getting: the meaning 
from the page"’ is a suitable starting 
point for, writing instructions' for 
assembling u construction kit, or wir- 



usIn ® a task designed to determine 
™ or the understand that different people would 

see different views of this scene. The child is asked to Indicate which 

Mnnit rok5 e th ne thal th f. do11 J s seeln B : “preoperational” children 
cannot take the perspective of another person. From the second 

mihlkhpd ?' u B “ 5*1 S * K ’ Mitche,, ’ s The Developing Person , 
published by Harper & Row at £12.95. 


ing a three-pin plug; but it usually 
means in this book's context: “can the 
children follow the instructions and so 
car *y out the task devised by the 
author7". Now this, of course, is 
‘ extremely Important and justifies the 
.. writing teams work, but this type of 
. meaning' is not the 'one that should 
concern us most in mathematics. We 
; not only wish children to carry out 
tasks with a protractor (chapter nine), . 
■ we want thcqi to develop understand- 
ing and knowledge of angles. . 

“Meaning” in mathematics will not 
come , from the printed page alone. 
Texts too have a variety of uses which 
instruction sheets do not: the forms 
, the y lake differ wjdely. Moreover, 
* or use In a classroom: in 
' to lhe ,exl and tasks and 

: activities to which it gives rise, the 
. teacher and other pupils can cooperate 
to create and negotiate meaning. What 
; “J 1 ? ™' e ° r the text, in this total 
; , activity? To neglect' such deeper, issues ' 

; in order to search further for rdadaSib 1 i 


out by Pamela Liebeck in her “guide 
for parents and teachers” on how 
primary-school children learn 
mathematics. This unpretentious and 
valuable book will no doubt become 
popular in teacher education. 

The content is standard: the de- 
velopment of concepts of number and 
space, and the many suggestions for 
as&Niated activities arc almost entirely 
old friends. What pleases, however, is 
tne mathematical precision - for exam- 
ple, the carefully observed distinction 
between cardinal and ordinal num- 
oers, the suppression of unnecessary 
symbolism, and the clarity of the 
yebeck assumes that 
although the justification for spend- 
ing so much senooi time on mathema- 
tics is that it Is useful, its appeal for 
children is based on their intellectual 
or aesthetic response, in much the 
US® yffX ■ a * J* appeal of music or 
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- That children can . cany out tasks i: 
l: wl *j , v a kowactof without any real ! 

. undemanding of the relevailce of the 1 
numerd, on It, ii ipdcmtally ^i„p ? 


., Y ■ tv - • “vm'-oiiuii. i ieei cenain 
”8^ her context the riiesis is valid, 
teach er?, however, 
have different concerns: the former 
concentrate their attention on indi- 
thei - 0Wn children: the latter 
manage., fodeed, the 
hpok has little to say 6n . problems of 


This stipulation is given a dd«i «»■ 
by a section in a later chart!™?? 
possible use of embryos P f 1 0n ! he 
drugs. After noting the sugm 1 2"* 
human embryos might KSf 
testmg the effects ofnewly 

drugs nr other substances thafS 
toxic or may cause abnornialhM 
committee goes on to say E h! 
routine testing of druzs L T k 
embryos is “nm an acceptable area nf 
research because this would 
the manufacture or large numffi 
embryos. Certainly, it would; bunhe 
committee must be aware that * 
present such testing is done on V 
sentient animals, and that these * 
nls are also "manufactured” or b;X 
large numbers. Where is the arguSeS 

winch says it ]s better to use deveS 
animals, capable of feeling pain and of 
suffering from captivity in^ laboratory 
conditions, instead of using early hi/ 
man embryos which are unable to feel 
anything at all? 

The Warnock report is, on the 
whole, a creditable attempt tosortoui 
the complex moral issues thrown up by 
the new reproductive technology. If at 
some points there is a lack of argument 
tor the conclusions reached, this shows 
merely that - as the committee itself 
would be the first to agree - any such 
report can only be a starting point for 
further thought. 

Peter Singer 

Peter Singer is professor of philosophy 
nnd Director of the Centre for Human 
Bioethics nt Monash University, Vic- 
toria, Australia. His most recent book, 
co-authored with Deane Weils, is "The 
Reproduction Revolution" (Oxford 
University Press, 1984). 




classroom management; and its obei- 
sance in the direction of theories of 
learning - the customary prdcisof Jean 
Piaget. Jerome Bruner. Richard 
Skcmp mid Zoltnn Dienes - would 
seem insufficient as far as teachers are 
concerned. (It would nlso have been 
helpful if the Russian school stemming 
from Lev Vygotsky had been consi- 
dered. The work of, say, A.N. Leon- 
t’ev and V.V. Davydov on activity is 
relevant to much British practice and 
deserves study.) As u result, the book 
is perhaps more successful in meeting 
the needs of parents thnn of teachers. 
Nevertheless, the Inttcr will have much 
to guin from it. 

Robert Davis reminds us that artifi- 
cial intelligence is providing an impor- 
tant new framework within which to 
study cognitive psychology. His 
attempt to provide a deeper under- 
standing of the thought processes in- 
volved in mathematical thinking draws 
heavily on two sources of inspiration. 
The first is the range of research into 
artificial intelligence and the writings 
of, for example, Herbert Simon, Mar- 
vin Minsky and Seymour Papert. The 
second is the longitudinal study in 
which Davis has participated for sever- 
al years at the University of Illlnoisand 
based on the painstaking observations 
of students involved in mathematical 
activities. Davis uses the language anu 
theories of the former to account for 
the findings of the latter. 

This is an important book: but more 
for the possibilities that it opens up 
than for the conclusions that it reaches. 
However, although much of what Is 
presented as “cognitive science" m'Bj 11 
seem to be applying new terms to 
describe old notions, this is not by any 
means the whole story. It is valuable, 
for example, to be forced to consiaer 
the ways in which knowledge is storeo. 
retrieved and can be used; and rieany 
these will depend very much on how« 
is acquired - the process of learning. 

The book then provides new insfeus • 
and stimuli. At the moment the tbeor) 
would not seem to make curriculum 
construction any easier, for it is essen- 
tially descriptive. Yet Davis indicates 
avenues for thought and research 
which could prove of considerable 
value and in the meantime provides 

the reader with many insightful anmy 
ses of students' mathematical ao vi' 
ties. This is an unusual and rewarding 
book. 

Geoffrey Howson , __ 

Professor Howson is Director of 
Centre for Mathematics Education 
the Unfvesity of Southampton. _ 

Keele Mathematical Education 
lications have published an f 
translation (by F. R- Watson) 
Arthur Hn gel’s Eleinentary Math*** 
tics from an Algorithmic Standpfa . 
at £6.00, and I. M. Hall’s Topf Ui 
Number Theory (a short ,ntT °duCt 

for fnst-ycar undergraduates) m « 
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felons of Loser Spectroscopy 

***“*?“ 

Niley, £35.00 

IS BW0471 059994 

n e manner in which substances 
btftb and release electromagnetic 
eoeraval various frequencies has been 
idwical route to the understanding 
j-he nature of matter. On this study, 
encompassed in the term spcctros- 
jmv (he laser has made a dramatic 
Zart. Indeed, traditional spectros- 
cope techniques have been coin- 
Smentedor replaced steadily during 
be mi two decades by new linear or 
jun-linear laser methods. 

The remarkable properties of laser 
6ihi confer significant advantages. As 
Slis being generally monochromatic 
aid coherent, laser beams can be 
highly directional and intense, and 

Cosmic 

staircase 

Mlaiiteps to the Cosmos: 

«r five magnificent leaps in 
udtrstandlng the cosmos 
IjGtraldS. Hawkins 
Souvenir Press, £9.95 
ISBN 0285 626 337 - 

Siodcots of the history of astronomy 
hire tended to delve deeper nnd 
deeper into more and more detail ns 
time progresses. But once in a while we 
sre shaken free from complexity nnd 
veuked to stand back. The result, 
wording to Gerald Hawkins, is the 
realization that Homo sapiens has 
taken five steps up the staircase to- 
wards understanding how he fits into 
the universe. These “mindsteps”, us he 
calls them, do not occur overnight: it 
takes time for the mental attitude to 
bold up, 

Hawfcns’s first mindstep look place 
m about 3000 ac to be followed nt ever 
wreasina intervals by slops two, 
three and tour around ad 150, ah 1543, 
ud ad 1926. Wc arc due for step five 
m about ad 2021. Our ascent starts, 
“grains assorts, with the age of chaos 
("OWbc- 3000 ne), when the universe 
^centred on mail. To him the liarth 
flat, his experience was limited to 
« immediate surroundings, and cclcs- 
“w objects were merged with Earth- 
wand ones. Even at that time, howev- 
er, man started to communicate by 
“fiwing, painting and carving. 

Jk transition to step one sees man 
up and dividing the dome of 
r* JJ e * ven * horn the firmament. We 
°f myth and legend, the 
w writing. Stars arc named and 
into constellations. The 
r®rama of the machineiess pianetar- 
m was watched by the earthling 
•Mwooe carefully, apprehensively 
gwnwiiculously, and the seven celcs- 
vJ?K» ~ ^ un - Moon, Mercury, 
JJj*’ Jupiter and Saturn - 
Jeered mysteriously among the 

JSJ5 0 , saw l ^ e imposition of 
order. The arena of the 
ind ^d into a concept of space 
Ptolem? 6 - Pythagoreans and 
asimSL - m treatise on spherical 
B2JV written in ad 150- changed 
Janets from demons into objects. 
SS^Seometry and the Earth- 

*ivantaS Smo i ,gy raade P lancts the 
S25S "Wfoematical law. A space 
between the spherical 
fc nUn/ta sphere in which 


laser sources are now available which 
are tunable in frequency sometimes 
over a wide range, providing extreme 
spectral purity, indeed, the range of 
wavelengths of laser sources is itself 
notable, extending from millimetre 
wavelength microwave sources to 
those having hard ultraviolet 
wavelengths of a few tens uf 
nanometres. 

Researchers developing new laser 
sources or laser techniques have gener- 
ally hud in mind Hint any new source in 
u new frequency range or having 
particular features would be of value to 
speclroscopists; and this has been one 
of the spurs to the development of the 


recently, by the tunable colour-centre 
laser and the semiconductor injection 
laser. Laser spectroscopy is presently » 
very active field, covering a wide range 
of physical phenomena that extend 
throughout the sciences and into many 
applications such as loser chemistry, 
laser isotope separation and multiphn- 
ton excitation of mnlccuiar systems. 

This book has a definite aim: in 
provide the foundations of theory for 
further work in laser spectroscopy. 


great variety of spectroscopic techni- 
ques to enhance resolution, sensitivity 
or lime response. 

To what spectroscopic use can the 
laser he pur? Well, from the curliest 
laser with application in Raman spec- 
troscopy to the attainment of lincwidth 
resolutions of I Hcrz at optica! fre- 
quencies of 10 15 Hcrz ana time-re- 
solved spectroscopy with picosecond 
pulses, tne achievements to date are 
impressive. The field of spectroscopy 
at high resolution has been vastly 
changed, spurred by the development 
of the tunable dye laser and, more 


lhe ■ I 7 ua i sphere in which 
tKEJ “ if oy clockwork. 
De rff-Y |^^saw the publication of 
Orbium Coeles- 
fi«t posited 
EartM°7 'of 1 ^ planets (including 
E v W; Ved aqrond the Sun. 

had been copied 
ti^fi^^parenment but De Revolu- 
n !l?’. 900 “Pies being 
htS^ n by 1566, Step three thus 
10 Matter 8 / 1 a ® e °* rcvQ l u, ron that was 

»«SSS r i£'5L the ^ UK feeing °f 

at ** centre 1 of the 

?^bettiS 1 te e5C S pc was in U8C: 

■ tS°Uiil lns and were wrenched 
Ihcir celestial 
• ; throughout 


This is one microcosm of die field, hut 
nu important one. The author lias kepi 
to his task, providing a ihcorcticnl 
framework nnd acting ns a guide to 
interpretation for researchers new to 
the field. His approach is somewhat 
traditional, based on the use of non- 
relativistic quantum mechanics and 
cinssicnl electrodynamics, and he cov- 
ers the theory of the subject at a level 
at which the majority of experimenta- 
tion is practised - much along the lines 
set out by Lamb, adopting the 
semiclassieul description as appropri- 
ate to spectroscopy. The book is there- 
fore not at all comprehensive but 
follows the intention to develop the 
theoretical ideas needed for calcula- 
tion in laser spectroscopy. Given this 
brief, it succeeds admirably. 

The emphasis of the book is on 
atoms of simple level degeneracy. The 
behaviour of matter subjected to 



Martinn landscape viewed from the Viking space probe, in the new 
paperback edition of Michael H. Carr’s The Surface of Mars published 
by Yale University Press at £19,95. 


Although Kepler, Galileo, Newton • j 

and their eighteenth, nineteenth nnd ■ ITCIc 


UIIU IIIV.II Vlgiuwwimi, Huiwivv..,,. 

iwciilictli-ccntury followers turned the 
full force of mmlicmtiltcs and physics 
on to nur hcnvcnly companions, they 
remained remote: we still had to make 
do with the electromagnetic waves 
they sent us and had to try our best to 
interpret these. All tills changed, 
however, when we took step four Into 
space. Astronomically, the Sun had 
been demoted from its position at the 
centre of the only galaxy and was now 
found to be ignomininusly tagged on to 
the edge of an arm of the Milky Way s 
spiral system - itself only one of a 
hundred thousand million other galax- 
ies in the visible universe. More impor- 
tantly, the combined invention of 
liquid fuel rockets, computers, radio 
and television had enabled us to travel 
into space (1926 is selected by Hawkins 
as a significant date in the develop- 
ment of our ability to shoot rockets 
into space). 

We can now walk on the Moon and 


will eventually destroy all Karin s lire 
forms, we will have the possibility of 
escaping to safety. 

What next? Hawkins s mathematic- 
al progression predicts another step in 
the early twenty-first century. Step 
four has already set the limit on our 
universe to the rcdshift horizon 18 
times 10* light years away. Although 
even in thatTmmensity we still seem to 
be alone, perhaps step five will see us 
communicating with extraterrestrial 

beings. , . . 

Hawkins has written a roost thought- 
provoking book. Although for my 
astronomical taste there is [oo much 
about the cosmos and too little about 
the miudsteps, 1 would still strongly 
recommend it. Hawkins has not only 
given a fascinating resume of our 
progress so far - he also encourages us 
to speculat e about where we are going. 

David Hughes 

nm/td Hushes is senior lecturer in 
astronomy and physics at the University 
of Sheffield. 


Circle 
of ideas 

Curves and Singularities 
by J. W. Bruce and P. J. Glblin 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 521 24945 7 and 27091 X 

In the early 1970s the French mathe- 
matician Renfi Thom introduced a new 
circle of mathematical ideas, then 
dubbed catastrophe theory because of 
its ability to deal witii sudden and 
discontinuous changes. Although 
some speculative applications of the 
theory provoked a narsh (and hasty) 
critical backlash, the ideas involved 
have since been developed to the point 
where they have substantial applica- 
tions both within mathematics itself 
and In physics, chemistry, englneenng 
and biology. For various reasons, the 
name singularity theory is currently 
more widely used; but the mathema- 
tics is essentially the same. 

A singularity on a curve or surface s 
a point at which its behaviour is 
“strange": a sharp point (or cusp), a 
place where the curve crosses itself, or 
a corner. (There is of course a satisfac- 
tory technical definition.) The philoso- 
phy of the subject is that sbigulanties 
are the places where the really interest- 
ing things happen, and that they 
organize what goes on nearby. For 
example,' all but the most homfic 
singularities have a simple normal 
form" if coordinates are correctly 
chosen; and the perturbations of a 
■ nn hp studied bv 


radiation at one or more frequencies 
cun he modelled on simplified energy 
level structures. To make full use uf 
the very narrow line widths capable u! 
being obtained from laser sources, it is 
necessary to counter the broadening of 
spectral lines by the Doppler effect. 
Atoms or molecules moving towards 
an observer absorb or emit light nt a 
higher frequency than atoms M rest 
mid when moving away ahsorh or emit 
nt lower frequency, causing a spread in 
the observed line and a Toss of fine 
detail. Two techniques of working 
within the atomic Doppler lincwidth 
arc discussed: saturation spectroscopy 
and two- photo n spectroscopy. OrhcT 
topics covered include field fluctua- 
tions. an introduction to the elements 
uf the quantization of the electro- 
magnetic field, and the foundations or 
a theory of the laser itself. 

Although there arc many active and 
important, areas in laser spectroscopy 
which the reader will find in this book 
only by name, as a fundamental text- 
book it succeeds for use at the graduate 
level and will make rewarding reading 
for research workers new to the fieldT 

T. A. King 

T. A. King is senior lecturer in physics 
at the University of Manchester. 


ing some traditional topics in differen- 
tial geometry and showing how sing- 
ularity theory sheds new light. It is 
clearly written and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

The first few chapters develop the 
mathematical background: the real 
.meat begins in chapter five. If a 
smoothly varying family of curves is 
drawn, there will often be another 
curve to which they are all tangent: 
their ’’envelope’’. (Tnosc artistic nails- 
and-string pictures you can buy in craft 
shops exploit the beautiful geometry 
involved.) Classically, envelopes are 
defined in several ways: it is often 
concealed from students that these 
ways do not agree with each other. A 
singularity theory approach tidies up 
this mess, and adds some powerful 
results on the general nature of en- 
velopes. For example, almost all en- 
velopes arc either smooth curves, or 
have at worst cusps in them. 

The latest and most thoughtful ideas 
occur in the chapter nn unfoldings, the 
authors picking their way through this 
difficult terrain with some skill. The 
applications include plane curves, 
space curves, the apparent contour of a 
surface, symmetry sets, e volutes, 
optical caustics, and differential equa- 
tions. 

The second major topic is transver- 
sality. Two curves are said to be 
transverse if they cither fail to meet, or 
meet at a definite angle - not tangen- 
tially. Now generalize to higher dimen- 
sions. This concept has become abso- 
lutely fundamental in differential 
topology and Is an extreme case of a 
simple idea with devastalingly power- 
ful implications: The book would be 
worth reading for these sections alone. 
Transversallty is the key to under- 
standing the “generic" properties of 


curves and surfaces: what is the “hrpic- 
al" behaviour, ignoring wild and un- 
likely (though still possible) patholo- 


icn does the typical actually 


serious problems than it actually does. 
A final chapter addresses the subject's 
origins - Thom’s famous catastrophes 
- the authors summing up their views 


thus: “In its implications within 
geometry then, Catastrophe Theory 
has been and is being extremely suc- 
cessful. Having something new, and 
very relevant, to say about such a 
well-worked subject as the geometry 
of curves and surfaces is an accom- 

E lishment indeed. Surely such a bril- 
ant circle of ideas deserves applause 
from all.” 


nutations, known as an unfolding. 
Unfoldings have proved extremely 
powerful m applications. 

‘jhis book seeks to introduce this 
Important series of topics to final-year 
undergraduates and to graduate stu- 
dents fn mathematics. Its authors have 
sensibly chosen to emphasize The 
theory s mathematical merits, by tak- 


lan Stewart 

lan Stewart is lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of Warwick. 

A fourth edition of Hans Vehrcnberg’s 
Atlas of Deep-Sky Splendours has been 
published by Cambridge University 
Press at £25.00. . 

Paperback editions of three acclaimed 
books are available from Penguin: 
Harold Fritzsch’s Quarks: the stuff of 


matter at £4.95 (see 77je THES , IGtl 
March, 1984); H. R. Pa gels’s 77r 


Pa gels’s 77ic 


ham Flegg's Numbers: their history and 
meaning at£4.95 (sec The THES, 30th 
September, 1983)i % • 


Sentient 

limits 


Man and Mouse: animals in 
medical research 
by William Paton 
Oxford Lrnivcrsity Press, 

£9.95 and £2.95 

ISDN 019 21 7734 0 and 286043 7 


The literature concerning the use of 
animals in research is distinctly thin on 
the animal experimenters’ position. In 
his short bonk. Sir William Paton seeks 
to redress the balance. 

He gives a lucid account of the Logic 
of “experimental medicine" and deals 
carefully with many or the criticisms of 
its opponents. For example, penicillin 
can kill guinea pigs. Indeed, it has been 
argued that had it been tested in this 
species it might never have been 
introduced into medicine. Sir William 
points out that the argument is incor- 
rect historically, for this fact was 
known early on; and he goes on to 
explain how it might have alerted us to 
the allergic reactions which are one of 
the worst side-effects of penicillin in 
man and which wc do share with 
guinea pigs. TTiis example is character- 
isiicofthc way in which the author secs 
criticism as calling not for combat but 
for fuller explanation. He discusses 
toxicity tests more generally, and it is 
encouraging to read that Sir William, 
himself a distinguished pharmacolog- 
ist. believes that “there is scope for 
estimates of toxicity of less exactness 
. . . (and) hope uf moving away from 
lethality as an objective in such tests", 

The book deals carefully with moral 
as well as scientific issues. It is here 
that defences of research nn animals by 
scientists are so often inadequate; but 
in Man and Marne the moral issues are 
not shirked, or oversimplified, or 
assumed to be self evident or beyond 
the reach of rational discussion. Sir 
William puts two boundaries across 
the natural world. The lower he puts 
between the vertebrates and the in- 
vertebrates, intending to divide con- 
scious from insentient animals. The 
moral relevance of this criterion is 
clear: we use it within our own spedes 
when wc remove life support systems 
from somebody who is permanently 
comatose. 

The upper boundary he puls be- 
tween man and other animals. Here 
the criterion Is “man’s capadty to 
accumulate experience and his solu- 
tion to the problems he has encoun- 
tered, by means of the spoken and 
particularly the written word". 
However, lhe moral significance of 
this capadty Is for from clear. For 
example, it, as some have argued, 
mentally handicapped humans lack 
(his critical capacity, why are wc not 
justified in using them in tne same kind 
of experiments we might carry out on 
chimpanzees? 

However, it would be a pity if Man 
and Mouse gave the impression that 
the aim of this argument was to reduce 
moral concern for the mentally handi- 
capped: indeed, it was first put forward 
by J. B. S. Haldane in a preface to The 
Biology of Menial Defect by Lionel- 
Pcnrose, whose contribution to the 
welfare of the mentally handicapped 
could hardly have been greater. 
Rather, its aim is to challenge the use 
of a criterion to exclude other species 
from a moral prindple, by showing 
that it would also exclude some hu- 
mans in a way that we would find 
unacceptable. Although Sir William 
defends the mentally handicapped 
1 against use in experiments on the 
grounds that they may all have some 
. capacity for personal interaction, this 
is not tne capacity that marks his upper 
boundary, indeed, here we have an 
entirely new criterion, introduced ad 
hoc. And Sir William does not make it 
dear why we are justified in using it 
selectively on behalf of our own spe- 
cies, for chimpanzees also lead rich 
interpersonal lives. 

If Man and Mouse does not resolve 
the moral problems raised by ex- 
perimental work on animals, It does at 
least raise most of them in a way that 
does justice to the complexity of the 
' issues. It may well do as much to 
improve the level of moral argument 
among those who experiment bn anim- 
als as it does to improve the level of 
sdentific knowledge among their cri- 
tics. 

R, F, Drewett 

R. F. Drewett is lecturer In psychology 
at ihe University of Durham. 
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Introduction to ; Unemployment 
Economics and Inflation 


ECONOMICS 


An integrated Approach to 

Fundamental Principles 

JOHN CRAVEN 

The key Feature of this Important new 
textbook Is Its Integrated approach: 
macroeconomic themes are built from 
their microeconomic foundations. It Is 
clear that teachers are now asking for a 
text which approaches the subject In 
this way. and this Is the first book to do 
so. 

560 pages 

hardback £25.00 to 63 1 13536 ji 
paperback £8.50 <0 63 1 1361? 1 ) 

The Economics 
of John Hicks 

Selected with an Introduction by 
PIETER HELM 

There can be no doubt that Sir John 
Hicks Is one of the most distinguished 
economists of the twentieth century. He 
has had a tremendous Influence on 
economic thought.' Milton Friedman 
This selection of his essays, spanning 
half a century, contains the most 
Important work of Sir John Hicks. 

Chosen with the economics 
undergraduate In mind, they are 
accompanied by a substantial 
Introduction which assesses Sir John's I 
contribution. I 

312 pages, paperback £7.95 
(06311361691 | 


An Introduction to 

Macroeco nom les 

C.V. BROWN 

Unemployment and Inflation are the 
two most Important economic 
problems facing Industrialized 
countries, but, argues C-V. Brown, 
conventional textbooks do not offer an 
adequate explanation of their Inter- 
relationships. In this new textbook he 
uses a readily comprehensible model of 
aggregate supply and demand and 
offers a unified explanation of 
employment output and price level 
changes. 

416 pages 

hardback £27.50 (0S3H07zz ij 
paperback £8.95 (0 auzo 723 x> 


Mass 

Unemployment 

EDMOND MAL1NVAUD 

This book develops an altogether new 
approach to unemployment. Clearly 
and concisely, It describes the many 
dimensions of mass unemployment. 
and. rejecting traditional models, 
presents a new macroeconomic 
. analysis. 

128 pages, £12,50 to 631 13704 ij 

Econometrics 
and Quantitative 
Economics 

Edited by DAVID F, HENDRY and 
KENNETH F. WALLIS 

.a 1 Although quantitative techniques are 
an indispensable part of the 
contemporary economist's tools of 
analysis, much econometric modelling 
s misguided and misinformed. Thts 
Important new book, edited by two 
outstanding econometricians, consists 
of specially commissioned articles on 
all aspect; of modelling. 

352 pages, £22.50 (Om 13797 p 

Resources, 

Values and 
Development 

AMARTYA SEN 

‘Within the economics profession he is 
- h*ld In the highest esteem. Th us many 
economists will be pleased that Basil 
Blackwell has persuaded Sen to collect 
• . together sopie of hb most notable . 

publications.' Richard Barnett, 

. Book; JYdujk 

1 , This, book col facts twenty papers on 
various aspects of economic ■ ‘ " 

. development. 

56Q pftgfest £25.00 (6 eat 1 3342 9 ) 

International 

Political 

Economics 

BRUNO 3. FREY ! 

A major and original contribution to Its 
. subject, this book combines the tools of 
economic analysis with wide-ranging 
empirical data and practical 
Illustrations to discuss Issues such as 
who wins In trade wars, and how much? 
How risky Is foreign Investment? Who I 
receives foreign aid? 

192 pages, £ 17.50 (0 aas&o mb 51 ‘ J 


_ Welfare 
Economics 

e ROBIN BOADWAY and 
NEIL BRUCE 

This dear and balanced Introduction 
reflects the most recent advances In the 
field. Designed for third-year 
undergraduate and graduate courses. It 
offers an extensive treatment both of 
the theory or welfare economics and of 
the techniques for applying that theory 
to real problems. 

352 pages 

hardback £27.50 ( 0631 1332 a?) 

1 paperback £9.50 <Q63i 13327 s » 

Equilibrium and 
Macroeconomics 

FRANK HAHN 

One of Britain’s most eminent 
economists here argues for (he 
continuing relevance or economic 
theory. While acknowledging that 
economics cannot, a’ntj perhaps never 
will, pass the test or falsification and 
prediction, he does believe that It can 
contribute lo our understanding. 

400 pages, £22.50 to 63 1 13432 4 ) 

Economic 
Theory and 
Econometrics 

LAWRENCE KLEIN 

In these papers, Professor Klein argues 
first Lhat stabilization policies require 
forecasts of the economy as a whole. 

Part II Includes his pioneering work on 
econometric estimation, and Part III 
looks at econometric applications. In 
Part IV he shows how models can be 
used to design stabilization policies for 
dosed and open economies. 
£92j3ages.£25.0Q tom 135454 ) 

Economics in 
Disarray 

Edited by PETER WILES and 
QCIY ROUTH 

This book presents a serious challenge 
to orthodox economic theory. In a 
series of profound critiques prominent 
scholars show up the Haws In (u 
underlying assumptions.' each attack 
pelng accompanied by a deFence of 
neo-classlcel tradition. 

368 pa flea, £22.50 (0631 i 3 03 B) ■ 

The Less 

Developed 

Economy 

KAU8H1K °BA C sJ terrlP ° raryThe ° ry 

This rigorous but rton malheunatical 
book presents a critical survey of 

development theory over the last ' 

twenty years. It also offers a full ' 
discussion of the most Important work ' 
In traditional development economics 
giving students the background 
knowledge they need to interpret recent . 
work. • • . . ' 1/ - 

»-208 pages, £17.50 (0631 lainm ' ■ 


I Textbook 
market 

expansion 

— 

Foundations of Economic Analysis 
by Paul A. Samuclson 
Harvard University Press, £21.25 nnd 
£8.45 

ISBN 0 ft74 31301 Iand3l3038 
Economics (British edition) 
by David Begg, Stanley Fischer and 
Rudiger Dornhusch 
McGraw-Hill, £9.95 
ISBN007 0841462 
Economics: an integrated approach 
>y John Creedy etal 
’rentice-Hnll, £10.95 
SBN013 2241897 

t was Alfred Marshall's view that "a 
(ood mathematical theorem dealing 
rith economic hypotheses was very 
inlikely to be good economics ". In a 
imilarvein J. M. Keynes subscribed to 
he view that mathematical economics 
jo easily allows an author to “lose 
ght of the complexities and intcr- 
ependencies of the real world in u 
IDZ U of P reten, ' ous and unhelpful 
fmbols". Both men chose not to make 
densive use of mathematics as a 
njjuage in their economic analysis, 
his was in sharp contrast to the pre- 
iction made by W. S. Jevons that 
:conomy, if it is to be a science at all, 
ust be a mathematical science", 
owever, it was Marshall’s methodol- 
iy which held sway from 1890 until 
e late 1930s. 

The postwar period has seen the 
u jnph of mathematical economics 
thin the academic profession. The 
ajority of Nobel prizes in economics 
vc been awarded (o those cconom- 
s who have contributed to this 
velopment. At the forefront of this 
volution has been Pnul Samudson 
10 received the Nobel prize in 1970 
r his contributions towards “raising 
: level of analysis in economic 
encc . Snmuclson’s intellectual in- 
Irallon enme from the early 
‘ccmcal applications of mathematics 
economics made by Antoine Cour- 
t, Stanley Jevons. Ldon Walras and 
icrs in the nineteenth century. In 
view Marshall had succeeded with 
ambiguities in "paralysing the best 
lins in the Anglo Saxon branch of 
r professions Tor three decades", 
us as a graduate student at Harvard 
the 1930s he was translating ortho- 
x neoclassical and Keynesian econo- 
cs Into rigorous mathematical form 
uing him the title of "enfant terrible 
lentus”. 

samuelson's magnum opus Founda- 
m of Economic Analysis was first 
ihshed m 1947 although it had been 
iceived and written In 1937 and 
itUuaUy submitted as a doctoral 
sertation in 1941. Samudson is 
mally grateful for “having been 

Mffering 
evels 

lie Economics of Unemployment! a 
reparative analysis of Britain and the ! 
lilted Stales 
1 James J. Hughes and 
' Richard Perlman 
Wheatsheaf, £18.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0710801 18 land 012 3 8 

mere is a major need in the literature 
on unemployment for a book which 
summarizes and synthesizes the accu* • 
mutating evidence and analysis of the 
■ 1 unemployment in 

tbe United States and Britain, and • 
which compares the experience of the 
Wo. countries ma readable and ac- 
cwtble manner. James J, Hughes and 
KIchard Perlman set out to supply this 
uud ,n the process have produced 
u highly ipformadve and well written 

,Tnfortilhate|y in the vear Since the 
ir {gf** Pg. j he finishing tobchcs to * 
? uch ha$ changed. 
mS !? Employment rate in the 
UK has shown no signs of falling fr qm 


born an economist before 1936”. Not 
only was he able to experience the 
initial impact of Keynes's General 
Theory, but also, such was the imper- 
fect state of economic theory, research 
was “like fishing in a virgin lake: a 
whopper at every cast". Foundations 
has inspired a whole generation of 
mathematical economists and along 
with his subsequent work lias rightly 
earned Samudson the reputation as 
one of the greatest economic theorists 
of nil lime. 

Founiliitinns of course is not nn 
introductory textbook us the title 
might suggest hut a classic in the 
development of mathematical econo- 
mics. It contains many theorems which 
have served as a basis for empirical 
testing by others. This en larged edition 
contains a new introduction portraying 
the genesis of the book. The original 
text is reproduced in full but has Been 
supplemented by a mathematical 
appendix (144 pages) which takes 
account of some post- 1947 develop- 
ments in analytical economics, includ- 
ing linear programming, probabilistic 
choice, general portfolio analysis, 
mean variance approximations, and 
input-output systems. These develop- 
ments directly relate to the material 
contained in the original work. 

Although Foundations established 
Samuelson's reputation among his fel- 
low economists it was his introductory 
textbook, Economics, first published 
in 1948, which brought the ideas 
contained in the Keynesian revolution 
to the wider public. To a large extent 
Samuejson's Economics aria Richard 
Lipsey’s Positive Economics have 
dominated the introductory textbook 
market during the past tweqty years. 
The publication of David Begg et al. 
Economics', and John Crce dy et al] 
Economics, an integrated approach \ 
has made the undergraduate textbook 
market Inily competitive. 

David Begs has substantially revised 
the original US edition produced by 
Stanley Fischer and Rudiger Dorn- 
buscli. This new textbook is designed 
specifically to meet the needs of British 
and overseas students. The book is 
aimed at the A level and first-year 
undergraduate market and the non- 
mathematlcal style and presentation 
make it a suitable introduction to 
economics for both sjicciolist and non- 
specialist students, 'llie authors have 
sought to provide a textbook which 
shows that ''economics is a live subject 
offering powerful insights about the 
world in which we live". To this cud an 
interesting b|cnd of theory applica- 
tions and policy analysis is presented, 
making extensive use of recent events 
and data. Indeed the authors have 
taken great care to relate economic 
theory lo problems that face people 
today. r * 

The many topical applications in (he 
microeconomics section include dis- 
cussions of human capital theory, 
discrimination, competition policy, 
urban problems, copmc with risk in 
economic life, the efficient market 
hypothesis, and ihe economics of 
nationalization. The chapter introduc- 
ing welfare economics is remarkable 
for its clarity with Begg making use of 
statements from the manifestos of the 
Labour and Conservative parties as a 
Starting point for an informative dis- 
cussion of allocative efficiency, equity, 
market failure and the questions of 
government expenditure and taxation. 
The macroeconomics section is also 
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exchange rate determlSanKS^ 
effects of sluggish wag C "n he 
adjustment to aeBrecate 
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thought in macroeconomics are 
finguislicd; new classical , Jit 
monetarist, eclectic Keyn£ 5 
extreme Keynesian. Getting Jffi 

fence ( he* imthnrc .. ® 


a level of almost 13 per cent in the US it 
has fallen sharply from over 10 percent 
a year ago to its present level of just 
over 7 per cent. It is debatable there- 
fore that unemployment remains the 
most chronic economic problem facing 
[|£H s as the authors contend in their 

SS?”: Be , lhat as 11 ma y. ^is fall 
is due to the implementation in the US 
of precisely the Keynesian demand 
management policies the authors 
advocate They arrive at these policies 
alter a thorough evaluation of the 
dternatives but I found much to 
disagree with en route. 

Principally {heir dnalysis fails on the. 

™ e JJ J n«S-iW ha ? l2e the ro, ° of real 

^ge flexibiiity In increasing employ- 
ment in the US,; and oh the other to 
PPjnt out that the relatively inflexible 

^S re . ° f _, real , wa ? es ^ ab ove the 
market clearing level is a major cause 
onemploymedt in Britain. Also I 


vacancies. - 


■SffiwassaL 

SSi and 

sociat costs of unemployment. The 


Ln.-iK.-ve Him nctive stab Ibaiion • 
" is still worth undertaking to 
? [ hc sl, orl-rnn fluctuation! which 3 

" ihiliVy , U,rI ‘ r,m W “ eC and ^ ‘5S 

1 T,ic structure, though not ibe c™. 

rent of the Begg vSlumcfe 

1 orthodox. In contrast, John CreS 

has produced a book with an innoS 

five structure, avoiding the traditional 
distinction between microeconomiq 
and macroeconomics. Instead Creedi 
and his Durham colleagues prefer to 
entegonze economic analysis accord, 
ing to the extent “to which inter- 
dependence in the economy is explidi- 
ly taken into account”. Theimportam 
distinction made here is between par- 
tial and general equilibrium anaRis 
and the emphasis throughout the bool 
is on the interdependencies which exist 
within any economy although the 
material is related to the UK economic 
system . Not m uch time is spent review- 
ing demand and supply analysis (typic- 
al of most orthodox textbooks). In- 
stead the render is very quickly laun- 
ched into the highly topical Issues of 
market versus government failure. 
The sections on economic efficiency, 
equity and social choice provide the 
necessary background for the interest- 
ing, and fairly extensive, discussion of 
government performance. 

Much more space is devoted in this 
volume than is typical to the analysis of 
the labour market nnd the issue of 
inequality. A full discussion of the 
economics of trade unions, human 
capital, discrimination and internal 
labour markets is included as well assn 
up-to-date survey of government policy 
towards inequality jn the UK. The 
Keynesian income expenditure modd 
is treated as a "special case” where 
quantity adjustments predominate 
over price adjustments in the short 
run. This method of adjustment 10 
disequilibrium is presented as one of 
many possibilities, although it was the 
one which had such an influence on 
postwar policy-makers. Samuelson's 
popularization of Keynes's model may 
Imve contributed to the narrow 
approach typical of the traditional 
textbook of the 1950s and 1960s. 

John Crccdy's book is suitable for 
the spcciulist economics undergradu- 
ate nnd nhounds in mntcrial useful for 
teaciiing purposes. However, f fed 
that the non-spccialist student may 
find considerable sections of the book 
tough going. 

While Samuelson's Foundatioits re- 
mains a collector’s item the books by 
Begg and Creedy will soon be finding 
their way onto many reading lists rf 
they have not already done so. Eco- 
nomists usually favour competition. I 
wonder if this remains the case for 
authors of bestselling te xtbooks? _ 

Brian Snowdon 

Brian Snowdon is principal lecturer in 
economics at the Newcastle upon 7y« 

first of these three chapters reveals 
that the problem of long-term unem- 
ployment is much more serious in 
Britain than in the US and that 10 
Britain the typical spell of unemploy- 
ment increased steadily through^ 
the 1960s and 1970s until it now stands 
at almost 90 weeks. In contrast in ine 
US over this same period it sh°weo 0 
increase, remaining at about one uu 
the British level. Is this ft . fuffi 
proof of the relative Inflexibility of in 
British labour market and aave 
thought through the full xmpbeati® 

of this frightening development! im 
authors detail several reasons wn)' 
should view this with increasing 

they find mthe book, most will 
wiser and I hope more convinced 
unemployment is the most chio 
economic problem facing ® n 
today. 

R. F, Elliott 

R. P: Elliott is senior lecturer * 
political economy at the Unwersty 
Aberdeen. 
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BOOKS 

The view 

from 

Italy 

IfeMaklngofKeynes’a General 

Theory 

bjR.F.Kahn 

Cambridge University Press. £20.00 

ISBN0521 25373 X 

Keynes: the instability of capitalism 

byFanstoVicarelli 

Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 0333 38276 5 

While the seeds of the Keynesian 
revolution were being planted in Cam- 
bridge, some of them were given to 
Piero Sraffa and thus they found their 
wy to Italy, where they flourished. 
Cross-fertilization between Italy and 
Cambridge has continued ever since. 
The Banca Commerciale Italiana and 
the Luigi Bocconi University joined to 
invite Lord Kahn to lecture on the 
origins of the General Theory and 
Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished these for the Raffaele Mauioli 
Foundation; Fausto Vicarelli is at the 
University of Rome. 

The two books have a similar aini: to 
place Keynes's work in its intellectual 
and historical context, but they 
approach their subject in very different 
ways. Lord Kahn has concentrated on 
the General Theory as the culmination 
of Keynes's theoretical quest. He has 
both followed his hosts' request to 
trace Ihe immediate and personal 

No single 
system 

The Collected Papers of Kenneth J . 

Anow 

volume one; Social Choice and Justice 
Blackwell, £25.00 
ISBN 0631 13339 9 

Naturally, Arrow’s famous impossibil- 
ity theorem provides the main theme 
for (his volume. The definitive state- 
ment of the theorem is not here, since 
5*1 is a book in its own right (Social 
Qj olee and Individual Values, 1951). 
What we have is a scries of nnpers, 
wntlen over a span of more than 25 
pars presenting the theorem Infor- 
7% in various wnys and discussing its 
^pficance. The first of these is nrc- 
‘Jwi by a fascinating note in wnich 
Arrow describes how he came to 
Produce his theorem. At the time, he 
j^laiDs, he saw the three weeks it 
took him to prove the theorem as an 
uneresting but self-indulgent deviation 
from real economic research; he still 
»«ns surprised that this sideline of his 
“ould have prompted the revival of a 
“t^nch of knowledge that had been 
™nbund since the eighteenth cen- 

laevitably there is a certain amount 
repetition in these successive pre- 
tSiV on \ ihe impossibility 
neorem, but it is illuminating to trace 
« development of Arrow's thought. 

ihe theorem is tnat 


J.M. Keynes 

influences on Keynes's thought and 
reached back to the founders of the 
subject in discussing Say's Law and the 



Jodli T. mtQ a sin ^ e system of 
225^ ference ' M ®ny people have 
”§^_ihat Arrow's conditions for a 
Procedure are too strict in 
enmk. ^ °Pi allow Interpersonal 
k t ,^ SQns of we [fare to count as 
ttrU.i i° w has taken this criticism 
alS! y ’ wrcs lles with it in sever- 
Nevertheless, he remains 
“ 0U8 °* interpersonal com- 
' E. l T masons which, as he 
r At^ '.ha.has difficulty in articulating, 
ii ^art of itis suspicion, it seems, 

MvIdS*? that thc autonomy of 
lEJj 1 * k connected with the in- 
^cnsurabllity of their experi- 

i. Ajw^S £ ta £ en U P again in 
of: John Rawls’s 
' C Raw** work, says 

: ' ibire t» 1 Pn the hypothesis that 
' concept of justice 

, ■ . themselves back; into or "o if 


struggle to escape from these two key 
ideas provides tnc continuity in a bonk 
whose rich and wide-ranging content is 
not always easy to follow. 

In addition to thc thorough discus- 
sion of the history of thc two central 
ideas, the influence of D. H. Robert- 
son, A. C. Pigou and Pierro Sraffa is 
fully treated in the first lectures. Then 
there is a lecture on the Treatise and 
contemporaneous policy issues and 
one on the multiplier before drawing 
the threads together in the fifth lec- 
ture, on the General Theory. The sixth 
lecture paints a portrait of Keynes as a 

e rofesstonal colleague to the author, 
obertson , Pigou and Lionel Robbins. 
As the book moves between the 
history of ideas and the personal and 
often anecdotal, many ideas remain in 
outline; one often wishes that a line of 
thought had been continued further. 
(Investment and finance and the 
escape from the quantity theory are 
the most fully treated topics.) Listen- 
ing to the original lectures, more 
wide-ranging even than thc book, must 
have been taxing, albeit fascinating. 
Perhaps this accounts for the uneven 
quality of the discussion, which 
together with Lord Kahn's reply 
accounts for fifty pages. 

Professor Vicarelli establishes a uni- 
ty and coherence In Keynes's work in a 


ginal position" in which they have 
common information. But do indi- 
viduals really have enough in common 
for this to make sense? Perhaps, 
Arrow speculates, there simply is no 
universal concept of justice, but Only 
autonomous individuals, each with his 
own concept: there may be conflicts 
that arc incupablc of adjudication. 

In n fundomcntal methodological 
sense, Arrow emerges as n thorough- 
going individualist. His ultimate posi- 
tion, that '‘rational" social choice is 
impossible because society is made up 
of incommensurable individuals, does 
not seem far removed from that of 
some of his early critics - particularly 
James Buchanan. But Arrow is in no 
way n- political individualist. In his 
review of Robert Nozick's Anarchy, 
State and Utopia, as in his comments 
on Rawls, he makes clear his deep 
personal commitment to the principle 
that the distribution of natural human 
talents is a common pool, to be used 
for the good of all; but again he 
confesses his inability lo supply anv 
watertight argument to back up this 
commitment. 

In selecting from this volume, 1 have 
emphasized thc more open-ended 
facets of Arrow's thinking - his ques- 
tions rather than his answers, his 
speculations rather than his theorems. 
The collection also contains some 
more technical papers - on spatial 
political theory, equality m public 
expenditures, intcrgenerational trans- 
fers and voluntary income redistribu- 
tion. These, like all Arrow’s technical 
papers, are important additions to the 
literature of economics; but on 
Arrow's own scale, they are not his 
major works. In a sense, social choice 
theory has always been a sideline tor 
Arrow, even though he did more than 
anyone else to initiate this area of 
study. He has followed its develop- 
ment with deep interest, but he has not 
been altogether part of the P ro pf^ 
Perhaps social choice theory would be 
in a healthier slate now if he had. 

Arrow dedicates this volume to the 
memoryof Harold Hotelling, who set 
the example of human com- 

bined with analytical vigor that I hare 
always attempted to follow . Both 
virtues shine out of these papers. So 
does a third, all too rare among 
modern economic theorists: clarity r> 
presentation. Arrow is always a plea- 
sure to read. ■ 

Robert Sugden 

Tyne: * • 


most original way. Hc has taken all 
Keynes’s major works from Indian 
Currency and Finance to thc General 
Theory and treated them on an equal 
footing, each as an example of thc 
impact of Keynes's experience of real- 
world economic problems on thc 
evolution of Keynes the theorist. 

Thc book is a complex web of 
interacting ideas and some of the links 
arc startling. For example, Keynes's 
India Office experience leeds through 
not only to his views on the interwar 
gold standard and on postwar monet- 
ary reform, but there are also conne- 
xions with theory- Indio us an interna- 
tional sink for purchasing power in her 
hoarding of gold is a precursor of 
liquidity preference - and even with 
method: Vicarelli links Keynes's 
“bootstrap” theory of interest rates to ' 
the early recognition that financial 
institutions determine the general 
level of interest rates in a manner too 
difficult to model and best taken as 
given. 

My major criticism concerns Profes- 
sor Vicarelli's treatment of Alfred 
Marshall. He sees him as no exception 
to those neoclassical economists who 
have “shaken off any reference to the 
specific historical and institutional 
characteristics of the economic system 
which was meant to be the object of the 
analysis". Lord Kahn's Marshall, a 
close student of industry, trade and 
finance, is the Marshall I think Keynes 
would recognize. Lord Kahn does not 
discuss Marshall's method, but the 
case can be made that Keynes's ability 
to capture aspects of a dynamic system 
in a static formulation, the very 
method that Professor Vicarelli 
approves in Keynes's interest theory, 
was learned from Marshall. 

Naturally there are points of dis- 
agreement between the two books. 
Perhaps their differing perspectives on 
the Fundamental Equations of the 
Treatise would be the most interesting 
to resolve. 

Victoria Chick 

Victoria Chick is reader in political 
economy at University College 
London. 


Economics from Oxford 

This autumn Oxford University Press and the Centre for European 
Policy Studies (CEPS) begin a joint publishes programme of 
books which have grown out of CEPS research, conferences, and 
seminars. The books In the new series will provide an up-to-date 
focus on specific aspects of fundamental medium and long-term 
Issues facing western Europe, and In particular the European 
Community. 

First titles in the series: 

European Industry: Public Policy and Corporate Strategy 

Edited by Alexis Jacquemin 

0 1 9 898486 1 £20. 0 1 9 828500 0 Paperback £9.95 

Europe's Stagflation: Causes and Cures 

Edited by Michael Emerson 

0 19 828487 X £9.95 

1 Europe's Money: Problems of Co-ordination 
and Integration 

Edited by Robert Trlffln and Rainer S. Masers 

0 19 828483 7 £17.50 

Finance and the Firm 

Edward Davis and John Pointon 

Combines b rigorous treatment of the theory of investment end finance, with practical 
applications within the context of the UK financial system. 

0 19 8770951 £20, 019 877026 X Paperback £9.95 

Macroeconomics 

Michael Artis 

Presents a compact, yet comprehensive. Introduction to macroeconomics for those 
who already have some background in the subject. 

0 19 877106 1 £15, 0 19 877107 X Paperback £6.95 

Development and Operation of Monetary 
Policy, 1960 T 1983 

Bank of England 

A selection of material from the Bank of England Quarterly Bulletin. 

0 1 9 877234 3 £15. 0 19 877233 5 Paperback £7.95 

Applied Economics in Banking and Finance: 

Third Edition 

H. Carter and I. Partington 

The authors have made major revisions for this new edition, to bring this introductory 
text completely up to date. 

0 1 9 B7723Q 0 £15, 0 19 877229 7 Paperback £6.95 

The British Party System and Economic Policyi 
1945-1983: Studies in Adversary Politics 

Andrew Gamble and S.A. Walk land 

0 19 876174 0 El 7.50, 0 19 876173 2 Paperback £6.95 

Oxford University Press 


ECONOMICS FROM CAMBRIDGE 


Economic Theory of the industry 

MICHAEL WATERSON 

An explanation of the ways in which economists have 
conceived of Industry as a collection of firms interacting both 
wilh each olher and as a group wllh consumers and other 
producer groups. It concentrates on a discussion of the 
body of material w(ilch has achieved common currency but 
remains beyond most Intermediate mlcroeconomfc texts. 

Herd oovere £22.50 net 
Paperback £7.05 net 


value and Distribution In 
capitalist Economies 

An Introduction lo Srafflan Economics 
LYNN MAINWARING 

Sraffa's classic Production of Commodities by Means of 
Commodities Is widely regarded ae the starting point for the 
development of an alternative lhaory of the capitalist 
economy, but II often poses difficulties for beginning , 
students. This book Is an Introduction lo Srafflan economics 
which does not rely upon advanced mathematics. 

Hard covers £32.50 net 
Paperback £7.85 net 


Now In paperback 

Growth, Profits and Property 

Essays in the Revival of Political Economy 
Edited by EDWARD J. NELL 
1 excellent ... the contributions are competent, 
stimulating, .nd rslnvanl. . .• 


Applied General Equilibrium 
Analysis 


Edited by HERBERT £. SCARF 
and JOHN B.SHOVEN 

The first collection of artlcfes dealing with a new and 
expanding method o! analysis, this book considers the 
computational techniques involved In the numerical 
estimation of the type d material used In this area of 

research, and particular applications. £32.50 net 


Nuclear Power 

Futures, Costs and Benefits 
NIGEL EVANS and CHRI8 HOPE 

In the light of the unrealised expectations of Ihe mid-1970s 
concerning rapid expansion of nuclear power generation, 
ihis book provides an original and rigorous analysis of the 
costs and benefits of nuclear power, its prospects and the 
Implications lor fulure policy. £15.00 net 

Cambridge University Energy Research Group 


New Product Development 
In Engineering 

A Comparison of the British and West German 
Machine Tool Industries 
S. T. PARKINSON 

This book considers the relative failure of British companies 
to develop new products in line wilh market requirements, 
their altitudes to new product development and technical 
change, and the attitudes of their customers. £1 7.50 net 

Management and Industrial Relatione Series 6 


Game Theoretic Analysis of 
voting in Committees 

BEZALEL PELEG 

A theoretical and completely rigorous analysis of voting in 
committees that provides mathematical proof of the 
existence of democratic voting systems which are Immune 
to the manipulation ol preferences by coalitions of voters. 

£22.50 

Econometric Society Monographs in Pure Theory 


The Rules of the Game 

The Logical Structure of Economic Theories 

J. J. KLANT 

This book takes a dose look at the methodological 
assumptions Implicit in economic theorising, and at' the 
explicit methodological views of different economists, 
arguing that much economic theorising is founded on 
untested and often unteeUfiable assumptions. £25.00 1 
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Methuen For Economics IBOOKS 


MirnitjKN \m: minis 

The Common Agricultural Policy 

Pail, present and future 
ItKIAN l-.llll.l. 

lllis is an csvcilllal ini ruchiL lion tn lilt.- Common Anrimlinr;il Policy niul ail its 
complexities Dr. Hill argues that Hu- policy inn he rationally cwpl.iirnd un] v in 
terms of tlic economic and poll i if a I forces iliai give ii sliajn-. For iliis reason he 
provides an Intnitliiciiuii in I he history of agriculture In Western Europe, suits the 
case fur gim-mmi-nt liiu-rvenUun. and ■ nil lines ihe iihlliisunJiy In-hind ihe CAP 
and the polity’s first twenty years. 

1K3 pages Hardback IMI6 321HOI £11.95 Pjperh.uk »HI632|0()‘> .CS.So 

The Common Fisheries Policy of the 
European Community 

MARK WISE 

This Is a refreshingly clear, detailed in undue l Ion to die e:i-l» from (is nhseiire 
origins in the 1‘Xifts to (is reform In the l9Mts. It sheds iiglit on the complex and 
<)fic n piKirly understood workings uf lilt- Puropean Community iLself, hui also 
desert bes the almost Insuperable political problems of allncaimg and nmservinc 
an important international resource. h 

3 56 pages Hardback 0 116 32390 1 £14 95 Pjperlwck 0 -1 Ifi 3J-tutl 2 a,,i.os 

A Rural Policy' for the EEC? 

HllC.IICUHFT 

The fourth volume in Ihe Methuen IsEC series funks at the changing lace of the 
huropi-an countryside, and compares the polkies and development of the 
Individual member Males. Despite the CIAF. national guvernments and agencies 
Have treated rural problems independently; Dr Clout argues that an integrated 
programme for managing rural Europe Is a major challenge for the EEC-iii the 
future. 

240pagtfi Hardback O f 16 345-H) 9 XI 3.93 I'aperh.tek u -i 16 3 135(1 0 X5.95 
Devcinpmenl umUJniknlei •eiopmeut Series 

Development and the Environmental Crisis 

Red or green alternatives? 

Mir.iiAni.REDd.iFr 

1 P rtH ! U ^ tJ a bouk whlth wj « l>«-«nie a hendimark In discussions 

undmhjMMnt fl I ,d fF uwirunineni. Although there Is a Rrmsing recognition of 

within riS!! C J ,lu * SlJU,Jv «|w wiviKMimcnt Is rarely considered 

«(ih(n the framework of glolnl economic relations. Mlelael Jledcllft argues that a 

Sn5£5 ,h ‘ S CFl ?? rtVt ‘ a,S U,C im nort : mce of the share of reSmrees 

i kl h^ Cr r ni W, 2 al Sr,n, P S; ,lllls wll for determined political 

acUojt on bchali of specific Interesi groups and classes. P 

1 76 pages Hardback 0-116 .321 30 5 £9.5ti Paperback O f 16 32 1 -10 2 £4.25 

Regions In Question 

Space, development theory and regional policy 
CHARLES GORF. 

Th!rH i ^M d S ,,,nB , Cri,, ‘ |lli: Hf ! he ,htur V hc hind development pulicles in the 
Third World. The author argues that Hie growing popularity of regional planninn 

!j 5 < J unl l ic * 15 Profoundly paradoxical, constructing his argument 

S/I J 7 d th,, , r<1, 'fdt artalj-sis «f regional planning literature^ 

30' pages Hardback 04lt».«l-l IO-i Xf i.fitl l’jperh.tLk U-II63J-I2U | x«.95 

METHUEN 

11 New Fctlcr I jnc, 1 .otk1oji EC4P ■lEH 


New From Chicago 

Words in Reflection 

Modern Lan 8 ua B e A ™eor^and E Postniodern Fiction 

5SS 

fefnd^YtM 

subject mailer and pul the thee? tcihTkun JmEHE *** “ ** 
£20.70 Hardback 272pp 0-226-79491 -1 

Selected Letters of Edmund Burke 

Edl i^D a v?cJ^i th an ,ntr °d action by 

HARVEY C. MANSFIELD. JR, Y 


1 • £25.30 HarcBaek •*““ — — — - 


s party politics! 
i, and Ireland, 


0-2264)8068-4 


•, i i .‘ Byzantium 

Church, Society, and Civilization Seeri Throuoh 
_ 1 Contemporary Eyes 8 

: Edited by DENO ]> CEANAKOPLOS 


1 £25.30 Hardback 432pp ■ 0-226-28460-3 
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ECONOMICS 

Chances of 
recovery 

Free Market Conservatism: a critique 

of theory and practice 

edited by Edward J. Nell 

Allen & Unwin, £ 16.00 mid £6.95 

ISBN 0043303390 and 3303404 

After Stagflation: alternatives to 

economic decline 

edited by John Cornwall 

Blackwell, £19.50 

ISBN 085520 545 R 

The Barbaric Counter-Revolution: 

cause and cure 

byW. W. Rostow 

Macmillan , £ 1 7.50 and £7.95 

ISBN 0333 37341 and 37342 [ 

The intellectuals in this epoch 
taught definitely nnd dogmalically 
that If only men would buy and sell 
freely, lend or borrow freely, sweat 
or sack freely and. in practice, steal 
or swindle freely, humanity would 
be happy. The Common Man soon 
found out how happy: in the slums 
where they left him nnd in the 
slump to which they led him. 
Chesterton’s verdict on the classical 
economists of the nineteenth century 
was perhaps unduly harsh, given the 
conditioning of their times ; it is an 
astonishing and infinitely depressing 
fact, however that in the view of many 
his judgment applies precisely to the 
intellectuals of the l$70s and 1980s 
whose influence gave respectability to 
economic policies pursued in both the 
United States and Britain with catas- 
trophic consequences for the most 
vulnerable citizens of both countries. 

These three books, in their different 
ways, provide a counterattack to the 
neoclassical monetarists and their pol- 
icy achievements - which some would 
call the economics of the Somme. In 
Britain, the rate of inflation - public 
enemy numbers one to infinity in the 
monetarist eschatology - has been 
reduced to 5 per cent at appalling cost 
n terms of unemployment. If that is to 
be judged a victory in economic policy, 
say the authors involved in these 
books, then God preserve us from nny 
more such victories. Some counter- 
attack was surely overdue. 

The volume edited by Edward Nell 
consists of 12 papers of predominantly 


► North American origin ; the only 
. British participant is Geoffrey Hodg- 
| son of Newcastle Polytechnic who 
cxposeswh.it he believes to be the (rue 
I nature of Thatcherism. The bulk of the 
essays set out to attack the intellectual 
foundations of ncoclussicism. This is a 
relatively novel approach, since 
hitherto the retreating Keynesians 
have tended to he somewhat cowed by 
the apparent theoretical sophistication 
and rigour of Ihe neoclnssicals, con- 
centrating instead on the grotesque 
unreality of their assumptions. This 
was always a hopeless strategy, be- 
cause to this new generation of theor- 
ists realism nnd usefulness were not 
merely otiose but a positive nuisance 
since they lend to obtrude into the 
elegance of ( lie mathematics. How else 
can one begin to comprehend asser- 
tions in learned journals by highly 
intelligent men that "the unemployed 
worker at any time can alwnys find 
some job at once"? Economics is 
surely m a profoundly sick condition 
when its distinguished practitioners 
seriously assert that 19 million unem- 
ployed citizens in Europe are really 
only taking an extended holiday while 
they look around to discover how their 
careers may best be ndvanccd. 

The editor claims that Ihe papers in 
this volume (and the reader should be 
warned that they are tough going), 
demonstrate that each of the three 
branches of “conservative" economic 
theory (supply-side economics, mone- 
tarist monetary theory and the rational 
expectations doctrine) are not merely 
based on totally unrealistic premises 
but are deeply and fundamentally 
flawed in their internal logic. That 
claim is doubtless over-optimistic but 
if the book docs something to shake 
the overweening arrogance of much of 
the monetarist episcopate the authors 
will have rendered n signal service 
to mankind in general and academic 
economics in particular. 

The Cornwall volume, by contrast, 
will be much more accessible to the 
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The Cornwall volume, by contrast, 
will be much more accessible to the 
undergraduate student totally bewil- 
dered by the tower of Babel which 
passes for contemporary economics. It 
consists of six lectures given at Dal- 
housie University in 1982 plus contribu- 
tions by the editor. The theme is policy 
rather than theory and the crucial 
question which each addresses is : what 
happens after the monetarist night- 
mare comes to an end7 If inflation has 
been beaten back by the sheer torture 
of unemployment and rusting idle 
capacity, what happens ir nnd when 
some modest degree of recovery 
occurs? Will the victim have to be put 
straight bock on the rack again, so that, 
as Professor Rostow puls It, we are 
doomed to controlling inflation by the 
preservation of a Mnrxist reserve army 
of unemployed? 

The "mainstream” Keynesians in 


this symposium, like 
Richard Lipscy, arc mildlv ^?' , - and 
arguing that a modest 2 
can be combined with ° ^ 
stable prices through the 
tin of an effective incornes^^ 61 ^ 
particular a tax-based svste£? \' ln 
employers di S r cg Hrding\h c J nn ^ 
norms wou d incur suitable 
ties. One would SKltoff 
but on this side of the A 
rate, it sounds verv m i-. a an ^ 
Johnson's dictum on the ™J lke - 0 ' 
widower : the triumph^ hSS 
experience. The neo-KcynesiSn, w 
Wynne Godlcy fl „d jSRjS 
himself, on the other hand. arcS 
more pessimistic, arguing 
combination of grow, and 
bihty unattainable with™ JJ 
far-reaching changes in our poB 
structures. “Inflation", savTjS 
Cornwall echoing a now nmoriS 
battle-hymn, “is always and every- 
where a political phenomenon." Aid 
his sombre concluding lines are “HU 

h l T ± lo t . be ^ytb'ng but pessimistic 
about the alternatives to economic 
decline. For the time being, thee 
seem to be none.” Well, at he is 
faithfully upholding the tradition ol 
economics as the dismal science 
Professor Walt Rostow, on the other 
hand, is distinctly optimistical least « 
far as concerns the United Slates ihe 
main subject matter of his book. As 
befits so distinguished an economic 
historian, he views our present distress 
against the broadest of backcloths 
arguing that we are confronted with 
the fourth industrial revolution and 
have slipped off (he hopes tempor- 
arily) the upswing of the fifth Kondra- 
tiev cycle. Spelling out what he calls “a 
civilized synthesis”, he argues that 
growth and price stability can be 
reconciled - principally through an 
incomes policy based on firm presiden- 
tial leadership and a social consensus. 
The idea may appear radical (and 
therefore hopeful) to an American 
audience, but for those of us in Britain 
who have grown old and grey and full 
of sleep to the sound of disintegrating 
social contracts we are back with Dr 
Johnson. 

In a long introduction discussing ihe 
British case. Professor Rostow, noi 
surprisingly, is more cautious on ihe 
prospects of an effective incomes pol- 
icy. Even so - more I suspect from 
politeness than real conviction - he 
concludes that “If 1 were to bet, 1 


Austrian 
beliefs 

The Capitalist Alternative: an 
introduction to Neo-Austrian 
economics 

by Alexander H. Shand 
WheaUheaf, £16.95 and £6.95 

ISBN 071080231 5 and 02625 

Money, Capital and ^actuations: early 


byF.A.Hayck 

Routledge& Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 07 100 992 15 

Despite the notorious and well-publi- 
cised disagreements among econom- 

,st uu ?“S? ** >s taught and 
published In. textbooks Is common core 
matenal. This Is "positive economics", 
which attempts to analyse economic 
bepayour using methods of analysis 
familiar to any natural scientist. The 
division between Austrian economies 

! a . n , d ’ , mdce 2 Marxian) and positive 
orthodoxy begins at the level of 
method and its underlying philosophy, 
v “Bubjepuyism", the heart of Au- 
strtan methodq'ogy, Is the 1 view that 

•SSSSSlf mV" P? sscss[ °n of in- 

, tortnation which can be known only to 

thbse individuals and not, for example, ■: 
to an obsen-Jng economist. "Praxeolo! ;; 
g; , the Study of human action, derives 


which seeks to describe behaviour In 
terms of aggregrates. Heterogeneity 
and incompleteness of factual know- 
ledge lead to the Austrian fascination 
with the unintended consequences of 
purposeful actions: markets, money, 
<x>mmon law can be viewed as institu- 
tions evolving as unintended consequ- 
ences of the activities of millions of 
individuals, by-products of the free 
activity of Individuals which also pro- 
tect the spontaneous order that per- 
petuates individual liberty. 

Alexander Shand’s book is a guide 
to the Austrian analysis of economic 
phenomena and to the methodology 
and philosophy which are never iar 
bdow the surface features of the 
analysis. There are 16 concise exposi- 
tory chapters Hnd q conclusion. Broad- 
Austrians contend that economic 
efficiency is only achievable through 
free market activity; the market co- 
gnates individual activity and com- 
petition provides the discipline neces- 
sary to minimize market power and 
preserve individual liberty. The role of 
the state should be diminished, though 
to whal extent is an issue over which 
Austrians themselves differ, views 


from Ihe axiom that individuals am 
purposeful^ to attempt to achieve 
C L T] 10 study Of: economic 
ajbvity, then .should bp underpinned !j 
by! a consdous awareness pf indi- 

jSjSv® 8 ; PUrdpafuljyvfe it • 

rn!?-w 01 l kP"W t° those individual! • 

methcKjojcjgj^a] Indi--' 1 : 
I ESESr i , is - e d, rdfct contrast to the 1 
• approach of madroeconbmits ■ 
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would lay my money on the proposi- 
tion that Bril ish society will find its way 
to a new consensus”. There speaks, 
unless I inn gravely mistaken, a strictly 
non-bcttiiiE man. 

E, T, Nevin 

E. T. Nevin is professor of economics 
m University College, Swansea, 


Although there are works on Hayek 
and various collections of readings, 
tills book is probably the firs! compre- 
hensive exposition of Austrian econo- 
mics. It is clearly written, provides a 
fair summary of the Austrian position 
and is accessible to anyone with a 
grounding in orthodox economics. De- 
spite the title it is not really until late in 
the book that the author’s own adher- 
ence to Austrian ideas begins to stand 
out. Criticisms are reviewed, often 
brought in as straw men but not always 
knocked down. The reader may fed 
that logic is occasionally left hanging 
and may feel stimulated to consult 
source material. Austrian econonucah 
a rich field and, subjectivism nught 
suggest, likely to be mined selectively. 
Those of socialist persuasion will find 
the ideas anathema to their interpreta- 
tion of the world; many liberal 3 * 
especially those employed by the state, 
may find them offensive ana threaten- 
ing. However, those interested in tne 
intellectual foundations of the radical 
new right will find this book an 
invaluable companion. 

The living link between Austrians, 
largely eclipsed by Keynes in the late 
193us, and today's neo-Austrians,.^ 
the recently-knighted Nobel prizewin- 
ner, F. A. Hayek. The collection of 
early essays by Hayek are surprising^ 
the first translations from the German, 
and include the 1928 “Intertempora 
Price Equilibrium and Movements^ 
the Value of Money". The essays sW*. 
something of the background to tne 
famous and controversial “Prices and 
Production” and will be welcomed ny 
scholars to whom they were previously 
inaccessible. 

J. R, Slater . - 

J. R. Slater is lecturer in 
economics at the University of Bi . 
.ingham. ■. . . 
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targets 

TheMaking of Economic Policy: 

UKMy and evidence from Britain and 
thfUS since 1945 
b f Paul Mosley 

Wheatsheaf, £18.95 and £6.95 
[SBN0718001440and02153 

The history of macroeconomic policy 
ui the United Kingdom and United 
Suits provides a wonderfully rich 
source of material for a variety of 

studies of policy-making. But the aim 

of this book is limited to an investiga- 
te! “whether it is possible to exp- 
Isin the macroeconomic policy actions 
ofMvernments in any systematic way . 
The author reports his various 
attempts to use basic statistical techni- 
ques of regression analysis to find 
relationships between policy “mstru- 
meois*’ and a range of “target" vari- 
ables. The framework of analysis is 
one in which the state of the economy, 
defined in terms of the target vari- 
ables, affects government popularity 
(as measured by Gallup). On the 
assumption that governments manipu- 
late policy in an attempt to stay in 

E r, there is a set of “reaction 
ions" which describe the rela- 
tionships between the policy instru- 
ments and the target variables. A main 
argument is that, far from attempting 
to maximize anything, governments 
pursue a policy of “satisficing”. Thus 
so long as each target variable does not 
uceed some threshold level, beyond 
afckh the resulting “crisis” is expected 
to lose the government too many 
vote*, a simple “rule of thumb” policy 
is continued. 

This view of economic policy has, 
perhaps, a superficial appeal. The 
problem is that it is much too simple as 
it stands, and adding empirical content 
presents formidable difficulties. The 
identification of policy “instruments” 
and “targets" is far from straight for- 
ward. as is (he specification »r the 
threshold level in the satisficing model ; 
all this is further complicated by the 
dunging international environment 
and structure of the economy, llie 
author first reports a number of un- 
sabsfactory reffression results which 
attempt to explain government popu- 
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larity fthe lead in the polls of the 
government parly aver tne principal 
opposition party) in terms of real 
disposable income, the deviation of 
unemployment and inflation from 
trend, and the times since the last, and 
to the nearest, election. He concludes 
that the estimates, “could not be 
adopted as a guide by a governing 
party wishing to manipulate the eco- 
nomy so as to maximize the level of its 
supnnrj’’. Following a brief discussion 
of the role of newspapers in influenc- 
ing public opinion, it is nevertheless 
argued that governments will follow 
the "rule of thumb” of stimulating the 
economy just before a general election. 

A large proportion of the book is 
taken up with the estimation of gov- 
ernment reaction functions. The in- 
struments of government policy consi- 
dered (the dependent variables in the 


venue), changes in public investment, 
and the level of hank rate. No inter- 
dependences are examined, and ex- 
change rates are ignored on the pecul- 
iar argument that they are “primarily 
international”. The targets used vary- 
among regressions but include unem- 
ployment. the balance of payments, 
inflation and monetary growth. Most 
readers would be surprised by the 
choice of interest rates as an instru- 
ment for recent years. In most cases a 
“dummy” variable is included, which is 
set equal to one (unity) during the year 
preceding an election, and is otherwise 
zero. The “satisficing” idea is specified 
by measuring each target variable as a 
deviation from its value over the 
previous three years. In the finnl set of 
results each target is set equal to zero 
when it is below its recent average, and 
when the author judges that it was not 
relevant. For example, unemployment 
is only non-zero when it is above its 


Factor 

flows 

The Economics of International 
Integration (second edltionl 
by Peter Robson 
Allen & Unwin, £6.95 
ISBN004 3381138 

The main message of this substantially 
revised book is that a theory of 
international economic integration 
should be concerned with the mobility 
of Tudors as well as with the flow of 
goods. The theory here propounded is 
neoclassical; there aro two countries, 
two goods and all the other standard 
assumptions or this npproacli. The 
result is comparative statics, and it is 


The Share Economy 

Conquering Stagflation 

Martin L. Weinman 

According to ^feitzman , one of America's leading economic theorists, 
paying workers fixed wages is a central cause of stagflation. He shows 
fcal firms that share profits or revenues with their employees provide 
immunity against stagflation. 

“This is a marvelous book . . . daring enough to capture the imagination 
“d practical enough to i nvite thought.’ ' - Robert M . Solow 

0-674-80582-8 £12.00 

The Supply-Side Revolution 

An Insider's Account of Policymaking in Washington 

u . Paul Craig Roberts 

A rare, revealing and bri Iliant account of how economic policy is 
2J* unmade in Washington. This is a case study without equal of 

me politics of economic policy by a prime mover of supply-side eco- 
Wmics, Must reading.” -William E. Simon 

°^-85620-l £14.80 

Choice and Consequence 

_ Thomas C. Schelling 

Perspectives on some of the most troubling and fascinating topics 

efourtime; 

j^J^erpneis looking for evidence and insights on the rationality or 
of man, Choice and Consequence is one of thevery best ^ 

P^flook” ■ : -New YorkTimes Book Review 

O-SW-lfoo-e £16.00 


Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road 
London SWIW9SD 
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previous average in the years I960 to 
1979. The corresponding period for 
inflation is, rather strangely, set be- 
tween 1971 and iy7fi. (The reader 
should be warned that the author 
confusingly states that the instrument is 
set equal to zero in such limes). 

The choice of instruments and 
targets is of course open to criticism; it 
is doubted that simple linear specifica- 
tions could capture such complex and 
changing processes; and the use of 
positive deviations from recent trends 
is a crude way of specifying satisficing 
behaviour. Unfortunately, ihe author 
does not seem to appreciate that the 
vast majority of the statistical results 
are worthless. A bad augury is pro- 
vided by the glossary which defines 
regression as "an econometric techni- 
que used to estimate coefficients", and 
estimation as, “calculating on the basis 
of statistical evidence the effect of 
variables on each other”. Taken at face 
value, the results are statistically weak. 
But the Durbin-Watson statistics 
(never mentioned) show that in virtually 
every case there is significant first 
order serial correlation in the re- 
siduals. As a result, the calculated 
“i-values" arc entirely unreliable. 

The reaction functions arc finally 
inserted into a small Keynesian macro- 
economic model, chosen because it 
could be presented in a flow chart, 
which is then never discussed. The 
author argues that forecasting accu- 
racy is improved and that governments 
have performed better than some 
critics nave suggested. It seems most 
unfortunate that such on important 
and lively subject has been treated in 
this way. 

John Creedy 

John Creedy is professor of economics at 
the University of Durham. 

from this that the author tries to free 
himself. 

Historically, the first steps towards 
integration and integration theory 
were tariff reductions and customs 
union theory. Some neoclassicists 
then enshrined the theory in models 
with straight line demand and supply 
curves which helped to explain the first 
stages of integration in the 1950s. It 
remains arguable whether the absence 
of generally accepted further theore- 
tical guidelines has restrained political 
moves towards more integration or 
wee versa. Be this as it mny, Peter 
Robson argues that even an ideal 
customs union would fall short of being 
a common market, unless and until 
there is a free flow of factors as well as 
of goods. But there is no empirical 
proof. Some econometric work on the 
EEC shows that trade creation has 
exceeded trade diversion and that 
_ there have been favourable income 
effects, but the question of whether the 
EEC has become a common market 
cannot be proved econometrically. So 
wo must return to theory. 

The core of Robson's argument is 
that trade alone will not reduce dis- 

E antics in factor earnings. Non-tariff 
arriers too must be dismantled, in- 
cluding impediments to capital move- 
ments. He draws attention to the 
possibility of transnational enterprises 
emerging as the chief beneficiaries and 
to the regional and social Issues in- 
volved, but does not fully relate this to 
an eariier chapter on monetary In- 
tegration. Had he done so, it would 
become dearer that the transnationals 
have solved, or overcome, the prob- 
lem of capital integration through 
recourse to Eurocurrency markets. 
There is no problem of capital flows for 
such enterprises, but there remains 
one for the others. The question is how 
to spread the benefits of integration. 

While this book takes us some steps 
closer to an understanding of how this 
might be done, it does not get usall the 
way possibly because of insufficient 
“integration ■ of other arguments 
found in various chapters. For inst- 
ants much play is made in various 
sections of the book, of increasing 
returns to scale. Now relate this to the 
argument that a wider market may 
lead to lower prices and higher profits. 
Both results may follow from tariff 
reductions. But in the case of technol- 
ogy-intensive manufactures, the lower 
once is not due to tariff reductions 
Which help rather to. raise (because 
untaxed) profits. It is due to scale 
economies which are no i lo nger taxed 
away. These points want further Jn- 
tearatlon into a more complete thepry. 
TMs said, Robson brings us closer to 
such a theory t han most have so far. 

F. V- Meyer 

nr A lever h render in international 
ZoS ctM University of Esettr . . 
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ECONOMICS 

Industrial Structure and Policy in Less Developed 
Countries 

C. H. Kirkpatrick, N. Lee and F. Nixson 
Industrialisation plays a critical role in the process of economic develop- 
ment, and ib a tundajnental policy abjective in most loss developed 
countries. This textbook analyses, at both aggregate and microeconomic 
levels, the industrial conditions prevailing in Third World countries and 
relates this to the process of economic growth and structural 
transformation. 

October 1984 Hardback £16.00 Paperback £7.50 

Privatisation and the Welfare State 
Edited by Julian Le Grand and Ray Robinson 
This topical book subjects the claims made for privatisation to serious 
scrutiny, aims to establish empirically the allocative and distributive 
consequences and reasserts some of the fundamental economic aims of 
welfare state provision. No easy solutions are offered, but the book will 
make a major contribution to the reader's understanding of the issues 
involved in this controversial area of social policy. 

November 1984 Hardback £18.00 Paperback £6.95 

Fiscal Tiers 

The Economics of Multi-Level Government 
David King 

The economics of multi- level government is a topic of major importance; 
total span ding by non-central authorities amounts to about one-sixth of 
GNP in the United States and ona-eichth in the United Kingdom. This 
book is the meet comprehensive of its kind, covering virtually all 
aspects of the subject in considerable depth yet with great clarity. 
September 1984 Hardback £18.00 Paperback £8.95 

Appraisal and Criticism in Economics 
A Book of Readings 
Edited by Bruce Caldwell 

A major new collection of bath claesic and state-of-the-art articles on 
twentieth-century economic methodology. This comprehensive and wlde- 


i-century economic methodology. This comprehensive and wide- 

ranging anthology has been structured to carefully guide the reader 
through the complex debates in the field and comes with a substantial 
introduction by Professor Caldwell, comments and the most complete 
bibliography to date. 

January 1985 Hardback £20.90 Paperback £8.95 

The Rise of Merchant Banking 
Stanley Chapman 

The first history of merchant banking, based on the archives of th a leading 
houses and records of their activities throughout the world. This book 
combines scholarly penetration with readability and will prove equally 
interesting to students ofhiatory, business and finance as well as to those 
interested in the City of London and the international economy. 

August 1984 Hardback £18.00 


George Allen & Unwin 
(Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box IS, Park Lane 
Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts HP2 4TE 
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The New Classical Macroeconomics 

Conversations with Nsw Classleal Economists 
and their Opponents 

Arjo Klamer (ed.)> 

Professor of Economics, Wellesley College 

262pp. PAPERBACK. 0710807117 4. £6.95. AvoHot*. 

^ Cloth. 0 7108 0702 3. £15.95. 

The Capitalist Alternative 

An Introduction to Nno-Austrian Economics 

Alex H. Shand, 

Senior Lecturer in Economics , Manchester Polytechnic. 

. Foreword by G: L. S. Shackle , 

Emeritus Professor of Economics, Liverpool University. 


PAPERBACK. 

doth. 
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Markets, Entrepreneurs and Liberty 

An Austrian View of Capitalism 

W. Duncan Reekie, 

Professor of Business Economics, University of Witwatersrand. 

. 224pp. PAPERBACK; 0 7108 0252 8. £5.95. October 1984. 

Cloth. 0710802161. £16.95. 


Ben Fine, 

Reader in Economics , Birkbeck College, London. 
Andy Murfin, 

Senior Economist,. Henley Centre for Forecasting. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 

AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 

ALAN GRIFFITHS & STUART WALL 

APPLIED ECONOMICS IS DESIGNED FOR:. 

• undergraduate students h unbsrsHea andpotylectmtea, 
reading economtea, nodal acfencosand businas etudes. 

• those taking professional cqumb In aocountku barHng and 
management. 

• B/TEC students at the higher National Level. 

• lha rarious 'A' Lavd student 
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The Economics of Energy 
Self-Sufficiency 

EILEEN MARSHALL AND COLIN ROBINSON 

Prolonging energy self-sufficiency for many years 
into the future seems an attractive prospect There 
would, however, be costs as well as possible benefits 
if governments were to adopt self-sufficiency as a 
deliberate aim of policy. 

This volume draws on the basic information 
contained in the UK Self-Sufficiency series (Energy 
Papers 9 toB) and examines the feasibility and the 

i, eS ! ra jl!' tV °, f pursuin 8 ener 8Y self-sufficiency in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Times and 
tides 

Long Waves in (he World Economy 
edited by Christopher Freeman 
Frances Pinter, £16.95 and £7.95 
ISBN086IR7466Sand4676 
The Growth of the International 
Economy 1820-1980: an Introductory 
text, second edition 
by A. G. Kenwood and A. L. Lougheed 
Allen & Unwin, £6.95 
ISBN 004 330352 3 

Continuing high unemployment and 
slow growth of output in the western 
worldhas stimulated renewed interest 
in “Iona waves" of economic develop- 
ment. Are we repeating the experience 
of the world economy between the 
world wars7 Christopher Freeman of 
the University of Sussex's Science 
Policy Research Unit has edited a 
collection of 17 papers that provide a 
valuable guide to most of the issues 
involved in the study of what arc often 
called “Kondratiev* 1 cycles. The no- 
tion of "spring f 

I sion followed by 

! stagnation and depression, with each 
complete cycle lasting approximately 
half a century is clenrly one that 
appeals to some basic human instinct. 
Van Geldercn formulated the idea in 
1913 before Kondratiev. 

In fact the idea that there is a long 
wave is not accepted without reserva- 
tion in this collection. British empiri- 
cists (M. N. Cleary and G. D. Hobbs) 
imply we should wait another century 
for the evidence to clarify the issue. 
Others deny there is a pre-derer mined 
cycle, Ernest Mandcl maintaining the 
lower turning point depends on the 
outcome of political and social strug- 
gles, and Michel Sulvnii contending 
that institutional inertia and the per- 
sistence of "lessons" learnt through a 

{ ^iteration lead only to an irregular 
ong wave. On the other hand Jav W. 
Forrester found a fifty-year long wave 
generated by his systems dynamics 
model, quite unexpectedly. Because 
his model is built up from l he be- 
haviour of the "typical" firm, he 
believes the aggregative results gcncr- 


dcvicc though it would not explain, but 
in view of the random nature of the 
exogenous impulses and the likely 
changes of structure of the system, the 
cycle is unlikely to be sufficiently 
periodic. The principal value of the 
long wave is therefore in classifying 
periods, an application discussed in the 
last chapter of the book. Eras often 
appear to be delineated by the phase of 
a long wave; the social and cultural 
milieu of the 1960s seems to huve been 
linked to an upswing for instance. 

Whereas Long MW.? in the World 
Economy contains virtually no discus- 
sion of the international transmission 
of expansionary and contractionary 
impulses, these Hrc the central concern 
of A. G. Kenwood and A. L. 
Loughced’s Growth of the Internation- 
al Economy 1820-1980. This is the 
second edition of the justly popular 
introductory history with the same 
title. In synthesizing a great range of 
empirical material these authors have 
supplied an antidote to accounts 
of international economic relations 
which bear only a tenuous relation- 
ship to what actually happened. 
Nineteenth-century long waves are 

f iven an extra page in the new edition, 
ut the chapter structure still treats the 
period 182u-1913asone. Ofcoursethe 
narrative as before refers to the break 
in the 1870s but, apart from that, the 
differing characters of the phases 
marked out by the waves are not 
accorded much attention. The world 
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were major influences on 
tional long cycle. To regard ■hf'"*' 
depression after 1929 
phase in the long wav? ? "?* 1 

unsatisfactory for mmt V Cear, y 
and a new 3iorichS r »-! 
discuss recent findin« »i? dEdto 
causes and duration ^ 
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the first edition appeared L Kt 
stimulated Kenwood and Lonok) f 01 
make many changes for 1$*** 
before the Second Urld 1^*8 
major alterations occur in RS 

post-1945 section in wh ch thc JS 

is extended a further 

In I ". ,hc ‘ r . ep ‘ , ogue Kenwood Md 
Lougheed do not adopt the ebbing 
flowing tide as a helpful metanhff 
understanding where the EH&Jj 
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continuing emergence of new 
forces, pressures from poor and neS 
industrializing countries for changes L 
commercial policies and internH 
institutions together with an iacrastai 
concern about world pomS 
growth and the foodsuppfiX 
materials required. 

James Foreman -Peck 

Dr Foreman-Peck is lecturer in econo, 
upon 


followed iy “ebb tides '^of relative From top 

to bottom 
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a ted stemming from capital over- 
building and depreciation, arc a 
meaningful description of the eco- 
nomy. A. group of Kiel economists 
ranch n similar conclusion to Forres- 
ter s from the historical data, but 
attribute the investment fluctuations 
to long-run changes In Incentives, 
which in turn can be explained by the 
extent of government intervention, 
international competition and the fac- 
tornl distribution of income, 

J :> A. Schumpeter’s and Jacob von 
Duijn's long wave theories regard 
entrepreneurship and innovation as 
exogenous influences whereas others 
believe innovations are induced by the 
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Enterprise and the Scope of the Firm: 
the role of vertical integration 
by Morris Silver 
Martin Robertson, £17.50 
ISBN 085520 737 X 

An intriguing and plausible idea lies at 
the core of this book. Morris Silver 
argues that the vertical integration of a 
production process - defined as the 
attempt by an entrepreneur to expand 
from direct control of a narrow, spe- 
cialized operation to control over u 
much larger portion of the production 
stream of a given output as it passes 
from raw material ucquistitions to 
delivery to final users - arises from 
managerial efforts to compensate for 
deficiencies in the markets that sup- 
port, In an input-output sense, the 
initial specialization. 

In Silver's view, the fundamental 
cause of such deficiencies is “informa- 
tion impnetedness", a condition in 
which sufficiently great differences in 
knowledge of production techniques 
or market possibilities preclude mutual- 
ly beneficial, market-mediated rela- 
tionships among economic agenls. In 
these circumstances the better in- 
formed party will attempt to integrate 
production vertically, believing that 
superior knowledge and insight with 
more than compensate for the risks of 
diluting managerial control and of 
ropfoS .with unfamiliar activities, 


appendices contribute almost nothing 
at all to its development. 

Five full chapters and parts of others 
arc devoted to historical illustration of 
the ways in which the degree oi 
information impactedness might be 
seen to have affected the extent of the 
vertical integration of various produc- 
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this book does suggesfa chisTenng of 
major mnovatlonsTbut not in depress- 
ions. The clustering seems to originate 


Although Silver concedes that such 
factors as differences in risk aversion 
or access to capital might also play a 
role in Inducing vertical integration, 
h!s analysis accords to information 
Impactedness the main responsibility 
for this result. 

Silver extends this analysis to argue 

232ft «!? “f v,rl m Vmido| , e™ “I Y S P t he' 

process, since information will not 
remain Impacted forever. Knowledge 
of production techniques and market 
opportunities that Is initially restricted 
to a few gradually spreads to the many, 
creating conditions in which entrep- 
reneurs specializing in selected aspects 
of the production stream compete on 
increasingly favourable terms with ver- 
licafly inteamed firms. As markets for 
specialized operations within a given 
production stream become more ac- 
vertically Inte- 
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paiticuiar firms such as I. G. Fatten 
and Siemens, and in armaments and 
w^r-related expenditures. 

An : ^ddliipAal chapter on some 

Ulf hf TS 1 ^ a L as P ec,s of long waves 
might have been useful for drawing 
together 1 a number of issues raised 
^The calculation of any moving average 
introduces cycles into the averaged 
data that , were not . present In the 
ongmal senes. There are two impor- 
■ am consequences.. First,' the unwary 
investigator may discover spurious cy- 
j S? 60 ^' 1 m . a «y senes are gener- 
ated by -averaging processes ■ they 
hRyegenmnepenodiciqes. Exogenous 
vanables, such as innovations, weath- 

jidenciesj to fWraS^Thm^cS 
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autobiographical testimony of the fac- 
tors that led him to establish his own 
steel works in Sheffield in the decade 
after 1 856 in order to compel the rest of 
the British steel industry to recognize 
the importance of his metallurgical 
discoveries, more generally the 
attempts at illustration dissolve into a 
confused blur. Silver's illustrations 
range from discussion of purported 
trends in ancient Greco- Roman agri- 
culture to consideration of patients of 
verticnl integration and disintegration 
in the twentieth-century American 
aluminium industry, with passing re- 
ferences along the way made to the 
experiences of the nineteenth-century 
cotton textile industry in Manchester 
and the twentieth-century retail dis- 
tribution of electrical appliances in the 
Philippines. Each of these "iilustxa- 
lions" alludes to a complicated situa- 
tion open to numerous interpretations, 
yet each is dealt with in only a few 
pages. 

The later “theoretical" chapters are 
not an improvement on the historical 
treatment. Chapter five, which sets out 
“to formalize the entrepreneurial 
theory of vertical integration", quickly 
degenerates into diagrams of wry 
limited value followed by even less 
informative equations. Tnis effort is 
soon abandoned and not referred to 
again. The last five chapters of lhe 
book are nominally devoted to b 
consideration of the most important 
alternative explanations of vertical 
integration. Tncse chapters, wnicn 
range from viewing vertical integration 
as an entrepreneurial defence agams' 
opportunistic recontracting of agree- 
ments by suppliers to an entrepreneu- 
rial attempt to create a monopoly, 
average over six pages each and do no; 
deliver the promised goods. 

The shortcomings of these cnap^» 
are most clearly seen in 
twelve, where a vast literature on 
vertical integration as 
secure monopoly is dismissed in » 
single paragraph in order to permn J 
author to take up briefly. relecti™y. 
and uncritically three case studJ 
alleged to demonstrate the usefulness 
of the analysis of information to 

while Morris Silver hM iden^ 
Red the germ of an importantidea 
explain both the onset and the decay JJ 
vertical integration, he has rushed vc ; 

prematurely into print andi , 

bewildering forrago of un develops , 

gaSTtb.tw.-'-; 

champion. 

1 . ■ • ■■ !* 

William P. Kennedy 

William P. Kennedy if ■' 

economic history al the London 
of Economics, i \ 


il 


Grants 

rniDlFF. UNIVERSITY 

S?£4U75 frnrn SERC (healing 
L.iidmei bv lew icmpcruiure 

« RC (theorems of slrwiun 
SSS Dr T. M Benson W.t«9 

aS :'£4.0!Jf™ , W C UhO(r i ™ 
Lervaiion work on matenal from 

Lfcincr Research (regulolion of cell 
Lston in coconut plant '» wraand In 
furs); Dr John Kay. £9,310 Rom 
U July Dystrophy Oroiin (MS re- 
5S;Drb. Harburn. fi.000 ftom 
naCtld Electronics (Metre fringe 
teMuon in some priming processcsl; 
Profiwn H. R. Evans and Mr H. D. 
Srt.WOIroinT.R.W. Nelsons 
Ud|«idcd sluds for use in composite 
tai conslrudionl; Dr D. Simpson. 
HB from Wales TUC tcmnloynicnt 
amca in Wales). Dr R. W. Snidlc 
EtiDi H. P. Evans. £43.6*5 from 
SERC (sniffing and failure of elastohy- 
taifnimlc lubrication); Professor B. 
j Biukwnrth, £31.789 from DI (revi- 
BMdBS59I8:1980. inclusion of iher- 
BMtohon swlcms); Mr Andrew Rlx. 
HiMfrom Manpower Services Com- 
bWob (re-c valuation of service uwny 
(ram Home); Dr M. G. Edmunds, 
« jil 1 from SERC (observations at the 
A AT A/D/M O and N abundancies of 
(dMioft-Une nuclei spirals^ Dr J. C. 


Bildwia and Professor 


Church- 


(bim, £40,000 from Data Type Ltd 
lliudienn research fellowship in com- 
uifrsdenn); Dr R. Ecctcs. £32 
fa® Vkk International (nasal sensa- 
liHiihflow with reference to aromatic 
Htsunccs); Dr R. W. Snidlc and Dr 
II. P. Evans, (£6,000 from Westland 
Kdicoplen Ltd (lubrication of high 
ccofoinnly gears); Dr R. A. Gayer. 
£5^13 from Royal Society (tectonic 
nodeborihe Finnmark Caledon Ides); 
Di P. Ferns, £4,401 from South Gla- 
noigsn County Council (Butetown 
(ok and its Impikaiions for the 
Amfainh of Taff estuary); Mrs A. M. 
Rets, £3,000 from Elcctncily Council 
Rtsuith Centre (gas/eleclnc grilling 
dbod); Dr D. [.Wallis, £2,000 from 
Jtarell International (etcclrophyslolo- 
ini study with MDL 72222); Profcs- 
urM. Brooks and Dr R. G. Pearce, 
11366 from Royal Society (pilot study 
diAinkiiy on (he Guir of Patras area , 
Watoa Greece); Dr J. A. Bryanl, 
HflO from Nuffield Foundation 
1 agont sonclint; Dr 
I from British Acro- 
, illon teste); Dr P. 
, £67,776 from SERC (surface 
in the synthesis and 
™sEpc*ItJon of ammonia on niclal 
Mb' “pw*); Dr D. A. Stafford, 
from ARC (metabolic poih- 
^^“BKroblcdlttsllon); Dr John 
“7.D7J30 from MRC (natural pro- 
r** 1 hwhfed in protein break- 



f_ -J-»1 wi^iwu IJUIII qcnv 

of wire ropes by acoustic 
gSgt^A. Tatcvosslnn. £26.000 
rotiMRC (diffusion, with reaction in 
•“«] Maouel: Dr i. a Bryanl, 


rn ? i SER ^- (DNA repair and 
Emw l 2 ^ bllt “IlsjiPr D. J. Kny 
jffDr.A. C ryer, £ 20 , 16 ? from MRC 
wnwatioji and quantification of 
“nmeteitothtanein cadmium binding 
Jrafaaw M. W. Robert! 
“?Pt P. Hollins, £ 19,510 from SERC 



lion work on Dryslwyn Castle, Dyfed); 
Dr J. L. Taylor. £5.000 from SERC 

B on-dcst ructivc testing of wire ropes) ■ 
r A. T. Smith. £3.452 from MRC 
(investigation of human visual sensitiv- 
ity to relative motion hctwccn objects 
and their backgrounds); Professor 
Diivld Llnyd, £2.840 from SERC (on- 
line fermenter coni roll; Mr P. V. 
Webster, £I.9K9 from Welsh Office 
(post cxcnvmlon work on Roman pot- 
tery front Scgunlium Roman Fort 
(CHcrnurvon); Professor R. H. Wil- 
liams. £214,535 from British Telecom 
(svncrolon photoc mission studies of 
MEO surfaces nnd interfaces); Dr N. 
Syrcd. £2n.KftS from Nmiunal Coal 
Bourd ( rnpid commcrcialiui Ion of cyc- 
lone dust separators); Professor Marlin 
Hculcy. £16,994 from Technology 
Concepts Lid (microprocessors in 
security systems): Professor D. Lloyd, 
£1 1 .b25 from Royal Society (celt coun- 
ter): Dr John Kuy, £9,133 from Boots 
Cetlicch Diagnostics Ltd (develop- 
ment of usny systems relating to chy- 
mosin): Dr N. Syrcd, £8.74U from NCB 
(cyclone dust separators); Dr R. A. 
Gayer, £5,813 from Royal Society 
fNurwny expedition) Dr N. Syrcd, 
£2.875 from NCB tConl Products) Lid 
(furnace trials on cyclone separators); 
Professor M. Brooks and Dr R. G. 
Pearce, £1,366 from Royal Society 
(pilot study of seismicity in Gulf of 
Harms area) 


LEICESTER UNIVERSITY 
Dr E. Mathicson and Dr M. Turner, 
£4.740 from Harwell UKAEA (back- 
ground reduction and resolution in gas 
X-ray detectors); Dr K. Evans £8,475 


from Culham Laboratory (impurity 
transport in JET); Dr N. Slandcn and 
Dr P. Stanfield, £26,603 from MRC 


(patch clamp studies of ionic channels 
in skeletal muscle and other excitable 
ceils); Professor H. Macgregor, £100 
from Nuffield Foundation (biology of 
European news). 


fcSmT IP ,w ni*ed steel); I 

SERC A r'J?.- r“ ith ’ £n ’ m {iam 
(preliminary palaeoenviron- 

ggMrerwy a nd sampling of Fenland 


via emantioseleclivc re- limetre wave cosmic background 


iodotectonei); Dr O. 

SrfS'J°?. fro,n SERC (^‘hclic 

4uak»\. em atiUoseIeclivc rc- 
Professor A. H. Jackson. 
SErc (mechanistic and 
studies related to por- 


measurements); Professor D 
tin. £58,070 Trt 



LONDON. QUEEN MARY COL- 
LEGE 

Professor G. J. Hancock. £32,700 from 
SERC (flow characteristics of Inclined 
lets); Dr J. R. Wright. £15,986 from 
Ministry of Defence [aircraft reso- 
nance test techniques using multipoint 
excitation): Dr D. Bigncll, £40,094 
from Tropical Development and Re- 
search Institute (termite control by 
inhibition of diuresis); Professor D. C, 
Bradley, £I20,K22 from SERC 

1 MOCVD growth Hiid assessment on 
nP lused optoelectronic materials); 
Professor D. C. Bradley, £25,750 from 
SERC (nltcinullve inorganic malerlnls 
for nploc lect mnlcs); Dr F, A. Hart and 
Dr J. N. Walsh. £10,800 from SERC 
(investigation of Roman-Brilish 
archaeological pottery from Colchester 
by plasma emission ipcctomctry); Mr 
S. Cook, £823460 from SERC (ailv- 
unccct fellowship in Information tech- 
nology); Professor A. D. Olvcr and Dr 
C. O. Parfni, £20,058 from PIcssey 
Radar Ltd (beam forming network); 
Professor E. If. Andrews, £100,00(1 
from Wnlfson Foundation (non-adher- 
Ing surfaces); Professor E. H. 
Andrews, £28,940 front SERC (adhe- 
sion of polymeric adhesives to skin); 
Professor E. H. Andrews. £20,997 
from Ministry of Defence (fracture 
mechanics of ductile materials); Pro- 
fessor I. W. Roxburgh, £270,000 from 
SERC (theoretical astronomy); Dr S. 
J. Schwartz. £11,069 from SERC (Ion 
dynamics at the earth's bow shock); 
Professor D. C, Leslie, £28,174 from 
Ministry of Defence (Imge eddy 
simulation of turbulent near wake); 
Professor D. C. Leslie £24,334 from 
United Kingdom Atomic Eneigy Au- 
thorily(Locacomputercode);DrP. R. 
Smith, £55.404 from Numerical Algor- 



" In the 
slumber of 
tree nnd stone 
/captured in 
her dream l 
the city that 
sits alone / 
bears In her 
heartawall." 
Words by 
Naomi 

Shemer, a 19- 

year-old 
Israeli woman 
soldier; 
picture by 
Allza 

Auerbach. 
Another side 
of the 
complex 
reality of 
contempor- 
ary Israel, a 
society that 
encompasses 
both 

appalling 
violence -as 
In the recent 
tcrroristtrlals 
-with a 
burgeoning 
arts and 
literature 
scene. From 
the journal 
Ariel, 

published by 

Jerusalem 

Post.P.O. 

Box 3349, 

Jerusalem 

91002. 


Events 


rkgrgui 

, _ . hV Mar- 

ram National Physical 
Laboratory (photo-acoustic power 
meters); Dr J. P. Phillips, £82.309 from 
SERC (advanced fellowship). 


The Royal Society of Arts’ 
education for capability recog- 
nition day will be held on 
October 16. During the after- 
noon, there will be an open 
• house at the RSA, 8 John 
Adam Street, London WC2. 

The History of Education Soci- 
ety annual weekend confer- 
ence is to be held this year at 
Avery Hill College, London, 
from December 14 to 16. The 
theme will be “The education 
of women and girls” and will 
Include papers by June Purvis 
on the history of women’s 
education; Caro! Dyhouse on 
feminists and coeducation pre- 
1914; and others by Felicity 
Hunt Margaret Bryant, Joan 
Burstyn and Sheila Fletcher. 
Details and application forms 
are . available from - - Patrick 
Orpen, conference secretary, 
Avery HU! College, Bexley, 


Road, Eltham London SE9 
2PQ. 

A conference aimed at bring- 
ing together women In science, 
technology, Industry and poli- 
tics to examine and derate 
some of the science related 
Issues facing contemporary 


society Is being held at the 
Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers on October 31. The 
conference, organized by the 
300 Group (an organization 
dedicated to the Improvement 
of female representation in 
Parliament) is entitled "The 
politics of technology”. 

Speakers will Include Sara 
Morrison, director of GEC, 
Daphne Jackson, president of 
the Women’s Engineering 
Society; MPs Paddy Ashdown 
and Jeremy Bray. Dr Kenneth 
Miller, director-general of the 
Engineering Council, will be In 
the chair. Full details from 
Sylvia Wasserman oh 01-947. 


SylvlJ 

8268. 


Lou 

£W, 

head 


ri water engineering In tropical areas 
nnd was president at the Institution of 


presidents; Dr Al 





lu and Computer!. Database - 

_ diner wo nudv (M2S2; pros MJ 
11 . 00 1 Anlfl lUty 1486 -I^SMteMirIa c 
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Op6ll “r^ntc ct,WMA352; prog 1) 

University ,1JH 
viewing 


Tuesday October 9 


aaca 


ArtMt? Environment. B(| mind - Ihile mind 


23.M 


I* In a railway 

Itnoty (Alois prog -W) 


^ vHter 


Saturday October 6 

. Aril totipdriton round. Mellon (A 10! ; 
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Sunday October 7 

9SB Betitioni. Women In trade* anions 
. (ITai; png 4) 

Monday October 8 

uaik, foundation couree, Tbe ftmdunentet 

(Mifll- pres W ; , 


aSJO* Introduction lu Catmtu*. Dlfferentlaiing rec- 
tor ftalds (MS2S3; ping 17) 

KS! * The Romantic Poet* Review of the course 

2MO Auffa' RaW I ifiO- 1 580. Preparing foT Muu 
. (A352; ping II) 


There an no DU Klevhkm oi radio trosdeaits 
oh Wednesday October 10. 


Thursday October 11 

zt.bO* CompollngandCompulCrs. Database -trie «b- 
Hhcr case study (MSI; prog 14) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

. 6.15 Otfanlc Chomhtry. Feedback on CMA 46 

&96‘. Ail lii B 1 14W-15SO. Preparing for exami 
(AUZ; prop II) •• 
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Publications 

A new illustrated hiMoryof Westfield 
(jillcgc. entitled Conte Adiunivii in 
Jiumpuctnl, written by the col loft's 
hnncitury nrcluvisl. Dr Jiincl Sond- 
hcimcr.'is available from the college, 
prkc £9.Stl. 

Inirmluccd by 15 short descriptive 
essays. A Dictionary of Education 
offers ilciailed breakdowns of terms 
and phrases commonly met with In 
educational journals and discussion. 
From academic liaison officers tn youth 
service In under 3tKJ pages. P. J. Hills 
nnd his contributors nave produced a 
VHlu-iblc guide for students, teachers 
mid administrators at £6.95 from Rnut- 
ledgc nnd Kcgan Paul. 

The British Council tnienmliontit 
Guide to Qualifications in Education 
has just been published by Mansell 
Publishing Ltd. The 675 page book, 
compiled Isy lhe National Equivalence 
Informalion Centre, costs £50,00. 

The proceedings of the IX Greenwich 
Forum on Britain aitd the Sea edited by 
Commander H . B. F. Rnnken have just 
licen published by the Scottish 
Academic Press. The book is available 
price £27.50. £17.50 paperback. 


Awards 


Mr Edward Ellard, senior lecturer in 
French at North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic hus been made a Chevalier 
dans I'ordre des Palmes Academlqucs 
for services to French culture. 

The Reuter Fuundaiion has announced 
the award of u Reuter fellowship at 
Stanford University. USA. to Henry 
Burnley, hend of programmes of Radio 
Camcroiin. Mr Burnley replaces Mrs 
Sltobhn Kllachand of India, who has 
resigned. 


Chair 


Appointments 


The new assistant chief officer for 
external Unison al the Business and 
Technician Education Council Is to be 
Mr Ron Gray, who Is currently assis- 
tant chief officer for education. 


ighborough University of Technol- 
nas appointed Mr John Pick ford as 
d of the department of civil cn- 
!. Mr Pick ford has specialized 
rpli 

is president of the Insli 

Public Health Engineers in 1981/82. 

The senior office bearers for 1984/85 of 
lhe Inslltulion of Electrical Engineers 
are to be: Professor John West, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Brad- 
ford, who becomes president; Admiral 
Sir Lindsay Bryson, controller of the 
Navy, Ministry of Defence, and Mr 
Geoffrey T. She 


Dr J. D. Griffiths has been appointed 
to n chair in mathematics at the 
University of Wnles Institute of Scien- 
ce and Technology, lie is an expert in 
operational research, with particular 
reference to transport problems. 


Promotion 

OXFORD 

Readership; Dr Patrick O'Brien, fel- 
low or St Antony's College (economic 
history). 

Ernest Freeman, professor of applied 
electromagnetics, Imperial College, 
London - all divisional chairman. 


The University of Durham has 
announced l he appointment of Dr Eric 
Howells as director of the Centre for 
Materials Science and Technology. Dr 
Howells, whose background is in x-ray 
crystallography, goes to Durham from 

The British Association for Commer- 
cial and Industrial Education has 


‘eES 


of Gl. 


icphcrd, both deputy 
Man W. Rudge. man- 
director of ERA Technology 


Ltd; Mr Michael □. Shortland. direc- 
tor of Michael Shortland Associates; 
Mr Bryan S. Townsend, deputy chair- 
man of South Western electricity 
Board; Professor Ludwlk Finkclstein, 
dean of the school of electrical en- 

S neerins and applied physics. City 
niversity, London; and Professor 


Courses 


The Department of Modem 
Languages in the University of 
Salford is holding a conference on 
Interpreting as a Language 
Teaching Tech ninique from 2-5 
January 1985 at Salford 
University. Further details from 
The Conference Office, Maxwell 
Building, University of Salford, 
SALFORD M54WT 
. , Tel. 061-736 5843, ext. 449. 


h hMlnidi 






rinled a new director. He is Mr 
II Murphy, aged 49, who takes over 
from Dr P. J- C Perry who h retiring 


aftej 25 years. Mr Murphy, a graduate 
iw University, joined ICI in 
has recently been involved In 


education and Industrial liaison on 
behalf of the company. 

Mr James Platt, executive director of 
the Central Bureau for Educational 
Visits and Exchanges, hus been 
nppalntcd the rector and executiv vice, 
president of Regent's College in Lon- 
don. He will be the chiet academic 
officer of the college, which Is owned 
by Rockford College, a private Amer- 
ican liberal aits institution which 
bought the site from Bedford College. 
Mr John Kelly, the buisbr of Bedford 
College ha* been appointed secretary 
and vice president tor administration. 


M ‘i 
‘•!:b 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

OIL _ A J i!. . . ir “ " — - 


The Advertisement Manager, 

" ' tr! - 1 nj 


• d^dc4iiciiv luaiiagot | 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
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Universities 



Royal Military College of Science 
Shrtvanhwn 


SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 


4 Senior Lecturers/Lecturers in: 

Microwave, Radar and Control 
and Guidance Systems 


Posts a re available in the following areas: 

Microwave and Radio Frequency Engineering 

Ksssssssr in Radi ° 


Gufdance/Radar System. 

defence industry experience would beappropriaie but is not essentia?™ ^ 


Control Systems. 




Closing date forapplications 26th October 1 904. 

! I (16838) 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY AND BEDFORD COLLEGES 

(University of London) 



. LECTURESHIP 
in Computer Science 

from Tst January or date to be agreed 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 


Department ar Sociology 


lecturer 
(SOCIOLOGY) 


... » — - - -,w aui aau 

Siirrey. TWM OEX.to whom apX 


wift. PP l.«* t L Qn “ rp ° m be rap ns 
EHJJJ,, “ appropriate post- 
graduate Qualification 
aouflh t fo r tnLi position' in tha 
Department of Sociology. The 
appointee would be exoacted 
to contribute lo toe faSSSnm 
and extramural teaching prog- 






: • (16827) 


AUSTRALIAN STUDIES CENTRE 

INST1TUTC STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the post of 1 

HEAD 

of the Centre 


fSSff considered; 

J v A r l. . # ff nc * would be 
applicant who has 
jrientio ar an Interest In 
,**55*1*"® or core Introduc- 

mS??* 1 “• well U quu- ‘ 
itton ftn odd or triors of the 

■pccftlflt areL - 


yience 


lisnUan*, morris as end 


win % e r. 


Saul* i NZSB2.077 . 


llcanta ahould' apply • 

1 > Fffeuh 


JUielr quallficatJanS, expari. 

“SJ1* normally required of 

i P whKfi 1 ft c,udlntl the date' 

fnee Bid eddrame 1 pf UinS 
Hr^ r fS?' Further In forma- ■ ' 
may be ' 

•a. a. 




poal rnBvb?in Vlstaw S£15fJi® c ? l,dm0nl f ™ m ^•ME-SS 

ni?h2 r i?5S p I 8B Sl 0, l B 0 ,n *?r**t may be addressed to the Djr- 
SrJlrtnttal! ^ ,Ul8 ' 1 Prof “ BOr Sf,tJ [a Marf( “« and will be treatedas 


®Fs °; p “ r r t f 1 P^ Of flaSoi 


ooy. "MeSsey Onr^.V. w a pS 
mereton North. Nw Zealand. 


Fu rther detail* of tha Un|- 

B " cr .with the 
‘“{Appoint- 
talhed from 
eneral, A«*o- 

Ovyeilth 






Emmm 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 


Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

C ?H¥ fl . . , . , Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

Department of Electronic end Electrical Engineering 

Application* are Invited far lha fallowing posta:- 


cilS.Z'iSr'™ "?*! Radl ° Systenta or Techniques 

£r n ““iS 




?hl^l?™ r r ln . Tel “ mmun, “ti‘»««rtaMhe«/lnfonnallon Systems: 

^=nrs«:a3ES=5asaa 

fflol: 3I9/7HE3) 


3. Lecturer In Control Engineering 

SsSSSi 


4. Lecturer In VLSI Design 


asa^sRSi2!asaE=as— ■ 


. I16B20] 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 


LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Ref 076 (Jordanstown) 

Salary Scale: £7,190-£14,126 (under review) 

exSnce” 0 ** b ® d0tarm,ned b Y qualifications and 

fofS ,U !ll qUal,fied PhV*iotharapl8ta eligible 
for etate registration. They should also show evidencs of 
port-qualification personal development, as evinced through 
■ attorn. 80 Ieach,nfl q uaNf *catlon, research Interests, or publfc- 

wrOTmTS™ W, !l bS raqUlred tQ taach on 

baaed on 'the 8 JoHanat* d ° 0ree COUr8e in Ph y«fotherapy, 
Daaea on the Jordanstown campus. They mav also bn r£ 

pEt^ COmr i bU !f to !ha Mrt,ficala ^uree in AdvancS 
Physiotherapy Studies, and other post-registration and nnst 

*PonBorad by the 5Sr t £: 
pstlonal Therapy and Physiotherapy. 

! «hFcX^X d |n C r ClMrlV l00a,i0n o' ,he »“* fo ' 

S^Es^HSSr* 

later than 22nd Ortbber, 188^ ^ h ,d be 8an ( ^ 


Re- Advertisement 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

'SS2St3toiH!“S<««.!i 




--- .......um Ul EUUCalfOlt - 

sssitn j^assi? ,o ; 'i e abovB chair - a pp"- 

Registrar (THES) Unlvaraltu nn Ubr !l tt6d tba ^ cadarT, fc 
doS WC1E THU from wK t°^ 0n ' Ma,et Stra «' Lon- 
first be 0btainBd. ^°^ ^. h m further Particular* should 


: api^iftan. « 1BU, New, 

■■ 1 : • ■' - '' • [16826) 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
(Re-adverlsment) 


Applications are Invited for tha 
post of LECTURER In Computer 
Studies. We are a smell group 
whose Interests lie In apptytrig 
modem computer science to 
nova! application areas, and wa 
1 are looking for a like-minded 
person to strengthem research 
activity In thla field, and to 
contribute to a thriving 
undergraduate teaching 
program. 

Candidates should have an 
Honours degree In Science. 
Engineering or Mathematics, aid 
etlnar a higher degree (In 
Computer Science for peferonce) 
or appropriate Industrial 
experience. 

We recognise that good 
Computer Scientists come tram 
diverse backgrounds, and we are 
therefore prepared to be broad- 
minded whan assessing the 
relevance of qualifications and 
experience. In particular, 
applications from young 
researchers of demonstrable 
promise will be welcomed. 

TL> — A LI. I Jlaltk. 


The post Is tenable Immediately. 
Salary scale £7,190 x £460(16)- 
£14126 per annum (under 
review): Initial salary wSI depend 
on qualifications and experience. 


Further particulars may bl 
obtained from Mrs E.C.P Saan, 
Staffing Department, Tbs 
University, Southampton 80S 
6NH to whom aplleationi (7 
caplet from United Kingdom 
applicant!) should be sent not 
later than 31 October 1984 
quoting reference 1719/A, g ^ B 


Cranfield 


LECTURERS IN 
SMALL BUSINESS 

Cranfield School ofj Man- 
agement invite! application* 
Tor two posta In a r«onU7 

established team Involved ^ 
the development of a new 
range of teaching and reaesn-n 
initiatives in the «nall bj“r 
neae field. One poet ta ovau- 
ebla Immediately, the otnor 
from 1 July 1885. BothWrfUB* 

i.n.hi, in ,h« first Instancs. 


from 1 July It* eo. -un- 

tenable, In the > flret inaienca- 
for a period of two years. 


Candidates ehoulfl 

eomo buelneea experience, 
preferably in Hie peraonneior 
marketing areas. A rj»lejJS£ 
first degree or a poetarodiiete 
degree In business efudles 
desirable. 


I thin the ragg 





University of 
London 

CHAIR OF GEOLOGY 
TENABLE AT 

BlREBECK COLLEGE 

- - -r.il CS- 


• The Seriate Invite eppll»- 
tlons for the above Chair. 


Acedentlq“ Registrar fTBESh 

ES“.h’S5K"nS. r S.V<S SS ’ 


• The doeirig date for 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT S. 10.84 


Universities continued 



Slwi oUhiwIu itdedlie ee fot- 
Mutoi SABZ028: Senior 
& t5r831-SMB.M7; Lao- 

Slawsg, ss 

^«!ssa=3 

UnlweraUea (Awte). 


S3SSI5?SS 

■HIM 


Invited direct 


IMverelty of Queensland 

lecturer 
(tenurable) - 
GEOGRAPHY 

taieab e*n5p*phy or icmoie Mining. 

Mtaedo ml. 

SENIOR TUTOR - 
PSYCHOLOGY 

kMa degree In pqfhology or near 


bhWoi «tdi axpuihe itquJrcd Id 
M adta ud dfarad p»frtwlogy. Major 
MoBan ibe hononn year, orunidrig 
OdennUit the placement otiludenn In 
mOngl. Formal luloring in 
«atdBii|«fl]i!Mbeeip(cuil, bi will ihc 
»Uae of ttndcnl mends projecn. 
iMWCteU Mptonr will ihn ha 
eqesoi u direfop own pragi amnia of 
bkbA. 

hi Onatar fflM. 


The University of Sydney 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING - 
Reference no 37/06 

Asiatic* ire InvlLtd for a Clitlr ol 
Aawbf eUch became vkbui on ihe 
t mrtil ofPmrwsif R J Chimhen In 
Detsba NO. Tbere H uuiber LTiiir uf 
m prttem octnpied by PmleHor 

HCnrn. 

TbelWwnhy icaerm Ibe righl nol ID 
PMtdBlifaanji ippoinuncni Inr Aeaerbl 
aednmoH. 

NkHde/M 


lecturer 

SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


toference no 36/03 

gjjjwDepartmant of Computer 

WdM , 2^5 , a^ 1 ,!51£5. ber 9* wrap"'" 1 

P^JhJoVAX llhWi and a 

S thY 1 rg iJ" 1 *”** tB lhB 

w*™ «5 “d 720 comcuia r . Ii 
awtawaih Coiepimi Sdence him ihe 
u lha ho no iirt level in J « 
ipd PhD programme. 
wSaS? * I 9 W 1 “Jher ilegiee or 
gr 1 " ? jallflcBtloa Id Compiler 
jT T^ .i bacXyond •“**' lalereito Id 
° T uUBdil inulhgence or 
be u 


■gtoictance. 

to Lecturcihipi/Senkw 

,bK 

P gwnfty reurva rio right 
k^^^h^ppolauwrn far 


Applkailoos, uuoUm reference ruv.. 
LaduJIne currkiuurn vdae. Ilil ol 
pibUeslIoni aod ihe names of three 
referee*, to ihe Redirrar, Unlvenliv of 
Sydney, NSW 20061 Aistralla. Further 
general Information b available from 
Anodilliin of Commonwealth Univciiirlei 

IftS’ttrwbfr /«M. 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

Ruuiiily uf Ihnplaymcnl Cpponunlly Ii 
UnivenHy I’d! Icy 

LECTURERS IN 
MATHEMATICS 

School of MsIhamaUes and Phyafaa 

AppHLilkmi are Invited far ippuiotmem lo 
two potllloni tenable boor I February IMS. 
One pillion h a pumarwnl appninimeai, 
and the other It for a fixed- trim of five 
yean. CandMnlci thou Id Indicate If they ate 
not inlcrrved In the Atcd-term 
aprainlincnl. 

Succcuful candidate! will be active In 
roKaich areai which will enrich ud 
camplenicnl prcicnl itreruthi of the 
Mathunullca dbdpilne at Mtoqnirfa 
llnlvenliy. A itiung canualtmeni to 
teaching at all level* of Untvenhy 
mathenurics, and the ability la teach 
eflecllvdy, h eucallalai li the prcparedscu 
to contribute la the general management 
and advancement of the School tnlvitlea. 

Further Inforniailoo aboer the Million 
may be obtained from ProfcBOr A.J. vat, 
der Poortca. in the Unlvenhy. 

16ih Noitmbtr 1 W4, 


LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONICS 

8chool of Mattwinatfaa and Phyiloa 
Application! are Invited for ippoiauneai 
tenable from I February I91S. 

The School leac fie ■ Elect rooln at 
undergraduate utd ixatmaihiaie level*. 
Principal Intemr or the Eieciranlc* group* 
aic In ndaupuceuor applkadonl in area* 
a* diverse ai satellite data procesilng and 
(perch->tntheiiilng lypcwdlcn far the 
blind. Fadlllie* Include an JIPIDOilE 
computer far remote control of eiperlmeati, 
and mPMOOO Ingle dcvelopauni lyiiem and 
a Huge of laieluie lelemriiy equipment. 

The School hai kubuantlal tileclionici 
wurkihup facilities. 

in recognition of the contiguity of the 
EMraroflln and Computing oltc i pHnei, the 
lucrciiliil ip pi Irani will have a background 
Id Computing Flee trunk* wilh ipeciaj 
Inlcreili In mloopioctuur development and 
appUeaiion*. although tome knowledge of 
linear Eieciaxtkt would aho be an 
advantage. Several yean of pMtuaduate 
experience will have been gained in either 
industrial or academic environment!. 

Dndei will Include leaching at both 
ua'Jeigruduite and pntgriduutc IcveVi and 
active Involve meat fn the dcvelopmcoi of 
Ihe dlsdpllm and tbs poup’i reaeareh 
biiercm. 

InfoimuInnccuKeTnlnglhe PlMronln 
divciptnu: may Ik nhidincd by inmacuiig 
Prufeuni K Altchhoir. in the Umvcnlly. 
fiWi Smmhrr I9K4. 


The Australian National 
University 

VISITING 
FELLOWSHIPS - 
HUMANITIES 
RESEARCH CENTRE 

AnpUilfam are isviteil fu, Vnltlng 
l-'clWifiim Id the llumanltlri Reie«ch 
Centre far period* between three and six 
month* In MVi P.artt year the Centre 
oonccnlialct ii[»ui ■ ip«i»l theme, fa lw» 
the theme will he Feminrvn and ibe 
llununiilei Ibe Centre hope* to nrg*nlie 
cuofeiencel on femirml iheaty and praeiKe 
fa the creative and perfuming an*; on ihe 
impact of feminist though! in the 
hununltk*; and on ihe itiiu-diicipliniry 
Kashi Of woman'* l tulle i Applkalioru hum 
icholan working ibe any area of the 
humanibn are welcomed, a* a proportion or 
each year'! FcDmnhlps is reserved far those 
without ■ pedal inlereu fa Ibe yeai'i theme; 
the majority of Feltowdupi, however, will 
be awarded la iboKWorktugoa tame sspect 
of the annual theme. Fellow* aie eipected 
tu wot h at the CeoiiD. but are cocour aged 
alu to viiU other AuilraUan unlvr runes. 
CrenU normally wear FcDowi' Irsvel coui 
and include * itieend. 

3rd Orrrurhr I9S4. 


u , UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Notice to Members of the University 

The Vice-Chancellor 

In consultation with the Court has 
monw: a Committee to consider and make recom* 
t o ■ on lhB appointment of a Vice-Chancellor 
, A September . 1985 In succession to Professor 

■ . Qu,rk wh0 h8S indicated his resolve to retire 

- loiion of his four year period of office as 

hancellor on 31 August 1985 when he will have 
•J«W|ed normal retirement age. 

is t!!L ,he Salutes of ihe University the Vice-Chancellor 
Unit2f « adBm ' c and administrative head of the 
- Bin m 'l 5nd wi H normally be chosen from among 
" wSw? - ™ of ,he University. The VlceChancetlor 

.P-g® 8| Ppolnted for.a period of between two and four 
• fuHh« and w * 11 be oliflible for re-appointment f" r ^7" 

. ^pr period not exceedinn fa- y^. 

•■'B'mSSf!*? invltB9 members of the University 
JldfiSSL }? 8U Sf«e6t a name or names for con- 

■ -\(q Wrilca' uf Mr fo'rferiy of members of the University) 
iofka rJI! CPnf idence by Monday 22 October 1084 

=v cr ? la? Y (be Committee, Mr ff Taylor, Clerk . 
£m**&n«* House, Mate t Street, WC1E 7HU. 

should be marked “Personal”. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

RsHirch School of Pselfio Stud lea 

NORTH AUSTRALIA RESEARCH UNIT 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW IN MANGROVE ECO-PHYSIOLOQV 


The University of 
Anton In Birmingham 


rtvn.^iwTt^: S.V" i«PBn™ni cn Dngeograpny ana osomoipbology Bsiearch 
"“"a™* 8 swloglcsurvays In uloclsd tidal rivers In Nonhgm 
Twitory, coniblned with experimental determination of competition amongst mangrove 
* 0 f differential species performance under graded 
E.ta25! n8nW Fl8,<3 research In Northern Terniory will be combined with 

laboratory research In Canberra. 

The appointment la for two years Initially with the possibility d an extension to three 
yMn 

Closing deto: 12 October 1984, 

Research School ol Social 8clsnces 
DEPARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY 
Research PMIow/Senlor Research Fellow 



Closing data: 18 November 1984. 


SA2I.41 1-S24,fi28 p.s. 

Grants are provided towards travel and removal. Assistance toWHitis houi 


[at e fbed point) 


l« given to 
to nin Ihe 


an appointee from outside Canberra. Eligible appointees will be required lo fain Ihe 
Superannuation Schema for Australian ItolveraHlei. Maternity leave Is aval labia. The 
UiwBietty rsearvee Ihe right not to main an appointment or to make an appointment by 
imitation at any time. 


. Maternity leave la available. The 


I Registrar of Ihe University, G.P.O. Box 
a Secretary General. Association of 
8quara, London WC1H 0PF. far further 


Tia UMVERBmr is ah equal opportunity employer 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

COURT DEPARTMENT - LEGAL AND GENERAL DIVISION 

Appointment of Secretary 
to the Joint Planning Committee 
of the Court and tne Senate 

The person appointed will be responsible for the servicing of the 
University's Joint Planning Committee, which advises the 
academic and financial governing bodies on all aspects of 
plenning University development, Including academic priorities, 
rationalisation and Intercollegiate co-operation. 

Wide experience of University or Public administration Is 
essential in academic and/or financial areas. A degree or- 
appropriate professional qualification is necessary. 

Salary within Administrative Grads III, currently £13,515- 
£16,925 per annum (under review) plus £1,186 p.a. London 
Allowance. 

Further particulars available from the Personnel 
Department, University of London, Senate Houbs, Melet 
Street, London WC1E 7HU (01-636 8000 Ext 3248). Closing 
date: 1 November 1984. 

(16964) 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS . 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MANAGEMENT 

Application! are invited Iron suitably 
qualiflod candidate! for 2 Lecture- 
ships io be ollared in ons or mora of 
tha following areaa: 

Industrial, Financial or 
Managerisl Economic! 
Accountancy and FlnancB 
Organisational Behaviour snd 
Design 
Marketing 

The posts will ba lor tour yaaii in ihe 
first initencB. 

Salary at appropriate point on scale 
E7.I90 to £14,125 per annum (under 
review), mrting salary probably not 
above £10,260 per annum, plus USS. 

Further particular! nay be obtained 
from tha Establishments Officer, The 
linl varsity. Collage Sale, St Andrew*, 
FHa KY1B 9AJ to whom application* 
(two ooplas preferably In typescript) 
wilh lha names ol thiae referee* 
should be sent lo arrive aothttr than 
ISth October, IS ML (16823) 



CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited 
for an established Chair 
of Chemistry made vac- 
ant by the retirement of 
Professor R.C. Cookson, 
FRS. Candidates should 
have. Research interests in 
an area of oroanto ^ |tjrn _ 

■•«Vr 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Sec- 
retary and Registrar, The 
University. Southampton 
609 5NH, to whom app- 
lications (10 copies from 
.persona In the UK) aho-. 
nirf ha unt before 19th. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY 

Applications ara Invitad for I ho 
post of Lecturer In tha Depart- 
ment ol History — available from 
1st October, 1985. 

Candidates should have qualifi- 
cations in tho history of lha USA 
since tho Civil War. 

Salary Scale: 

£7,190 x £460I1BH114 1 126 
(under review). 

Tha initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience, 
but will ba within tha ffrat seven 
points of ihe scale, £7,190 to 
£9,875 par annum. 

Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mre E C P Sears, Tho 
Uni vanity, Southampton 809 
BNH to whom applications (7 
copies from United Kingdom 
applicants) should be sent not 
later than 24th October, 1984, 
quoting reference no. 1717/A. 

(18820) 


Hie University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

A LECTURESHIP 
INLAW 

S uidldataa should have a 
or doorea. and provloua 
experience Jn raeaerch. 
•caching, and proraaetonal 
roc t Ice are all dooiroble but ft 
Ie not nacaoaary to huva boon 
Involved In alt Oirea. Appll ca- 
tlona will bo considered from 
those qualified to Mach in any 
subject area but It Ie daalrable 
that applicants ba prepared to 
iRuh initially In «t least one of 


Commencln- wU1 bB 

u uiined according to quel- 

iflcatiana and experience 
within the ranoa forLecturara 
NZSai.660 to *8S.6B7 . war 
annum, plua »cmi of 1 1 vino 
allowance or SB. 00 par weak. 

Condltlona of Appointment 
and Method Of Application ora 
available from tne Aaalatnnt 
Registrar. (Academic 

Annnintininta). University of 
ck- 
oip 

anprul. aho- 

clatlori or . Common wealth 
Unlveraltloa (Apple. I. 8* 
don apuare. Lond 
OFF, A. 
once wi— 
plication should 
u apon aa r 
latar Ulan 16 


Menafli-inEMit Cnnrrn 
Appllratlona are Invited for 
the fa Unwind leduruxlilpas- 

LECTURERIN 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

(ftaf: K39/I5A) 

The auL-ceeaful cumlldatD 
will be axpoctud to have a 
strnnn lntnrnat In manaaomant 
inCormailon untl cuntrnl *yn- 
toma supported by some for- 
mal trainlnu In thin Hold 
together with practical experi- 
ence with computer*. Re- 
quired qualifications nra a 
good honours donroo. prefer- 
ably In a subject relevant to 
menagement nnd/ar comput- 
ing. and a second deor-ee 
would bn on oilvantape. Evi- 
dence of reaaarch BblHty will 
also be required. 

LECTURER IN 
STRATEGIC 
MANAGEMENT 

(Ref: 640/1561 
To tench Bunlness Holley/ 
Strategic Management or 
Small Business Management 
at undergraduate, postgradu- 
ate end post-experience 
levalg. The successful cundt- 
datn will have a hloher degree 
and a sound research record In 
a relevant aubjoct area. Con- 
sideration will also ba given to 
publications record, teaching 
experience and relevant in- 
dustrial experience. Tha per- 
son appointed will be ex- 
pected to undertake substan- 
tial research In the field. 

The appointments will be 
for a period of three yoara 
Initially, with the possibility 


of renewal or subsequent 
transfer to g continuing 
appointment . 

Initial anlnry will be wiihfn 
end up to the maximum or the 
range £7. ISO to £14,1115 par 
annum (under rovlnwl. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the University 
Sec rat ary (quoting tha 
appropriate reference num- 
ber J , Uni varsity of Aston In 
Birmingham. Costa Uraan, 


Birmingham B4 7ET. JTel; 
021-359 3611. Ext. 4564). 
Closing (late for the receipt of 
applications is 36th October 
1984. <531371 HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FORENSIC 
MEDICINE 

Applications are Invited for 
a Senior Lectureship In the 
Department of Forensic Medi- 
cine and Scloncn. 

The appointee must bo 
medically qualified and have 


experience In Forenaic pathol- 
ogy. Members hip of tha {loyal 
Col lege of Pathology la daalr- 
abla. The post orfere con- 

n Ida ruble facilities for the de- 
voloninoni and research in the 
field of forensic pathology. 

Salary will be fixed accord- 
ing to placement on the Uni- 
versity Senior Lecturers 1 scale 


for Cilnlcnl Academic staff 
(£16,340 - £33,620). Thera 
will ba no honorary Nlia 
grading attached to thla post. 

Tha appointee will ba re 
sponsible to the Head of De- 
partment (Professor W. 
Arthur Harland) and will ba 
required to carry out post- 
mortem examinations at the 
request or the Procurator Fis- 
cal and tp participate In tha 
undergraduate unci postgradu- 
ate ‘ teaching within tho de- 
partment. 

Further particulars may bB 
obtained from the .Academic 
Personnel Office, University 


Personnel Of rice, University 
of Glasgow, Glengow Q 12 
8QQ, whore uppllcatlona (13 
copies), giving the names and 


eddy eases of not more than 
three referees, should be 
lodged on or before 2nd 
November, 1984. 

In reply please quota Ref. 
No. S344T. (63138) HI 


La Trobe University 

Melbourne, Australia 

CHAIR 

IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications ora Invited for 
appointment to a Chair In 
Mathemetlce In tha era a of 
applied mathematics. This 
choir became vacant upon the 
recent retirement of Frofaaaor 
C.J. El lexer. 

Tha appointee will share In 
ent of a new 


Information Sciences which 
will comer! aa tha departments 
of Mathematics, Computer 


The principal reaponalblll 
tics of tlie person appo 
will be to BUoervlaa and to 
participate In the teaching and 
reaeareh pro gramma In a 
piled mathemetlce, end app 
cants should therefore have 
appropriate experience end 
once of ro 

noren leadership abilities of 
the highest leva) wJU be ax 
PBCte 

On* nf ■ 

... *fi uia important: 
aponaibllftlea of the new Fro 
feasor will be to support and 
foster the continuation and 
further development or the 
reaeareh end teaching . col- 
laboration winch hoe been 
recently established between 
applied mathematicians In the 
University and In local In- 
dustry. 

Salary SA&2.026. 

Further information may ba 
obtained from Uie Association 
of ComRionwaelth Unlveral 
. ti*i , (Appta), so .^Gordon 
Square 
ST *Ke . _ . 


ties . (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Square, London -WC1H OPFT 
or the Dean of tha School or 
eicai Sciences, La Trobe 


University of 
Essex 

Dnparlmont of 
Com pul or tidDitt'D 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER AND 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SYSTEMS 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment of Computer Scienco 
(salary scale £7,190 - £14.135 
per nmuini. under review) for 
appointment from I January 
1085 nr as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Candidates should prefer- 
ably possess a higher degree in 
computer science nr electronic 
engineering. Their research 
interests should span both the 
hardware und software of 
computer systems, In such 
areas us distributed comput- 
ing. networks, graphics and 
microprocessor applications. 
The teaching renponslblhtlea 
ot tlie person appointed will 
principally be to support the 
courses end laboratories for 
an Honours B.Bc. schema in 
Computer and Mlcrop 
rocessor Systems. 

Applications (ten copies) 
including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses 
of two refereDB. should reach 
the Raalstrar ( L/Z10yTHES), 
University or Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Perk, Colchester C04 3SQ, 
from whom further parllcu- 
la re may be obtained, by 26 
October 1984. (531 IS) 


University of 
Surrey 

READER IN 
COMPUTER AIDED 
ENGINEERING 

Department or Mochanlcal En- 
gineering 

A professionally qualified 
engineer In required to lead n 
team of nnglneera currently 
engaged In the development of 


reaeareh and teaching of com- 

S itor aided design end manu- 
oture. A auccusaful research 
record end axparience of the 
industrial application of CAD/ 
CAM are important prere- 
quisites for this post. 

Trie appointee will be ex 
patted to undertake teachln 

S uren development ana 

omote appropriate research 
Interests within tha team. A 
primary objective of CAD J 
CAM activities Within the De- 
partment la to rurmulata end 
establish a strategy unifying 
the whole nnglneennn process 
from concept design, through 
analysis and detailing to de- 
velopment end production. 

Salary will be within the 
range £13.515 - £16.935 

(under review) according to 
qualifications and experience, 
with superannuation under 
U .9.8. conditions. 

Further partlcutnra of the 
post may bo obtained from the 
Academic Registrar (AA), 
Lfailvoralty of Surrey, Oullu- 
roi-d, Surrey GUI 3XH, or 
Tel: Guildford 3 71281. Ext. 
633. 

Applications in the form of 
a curriculum vltao, together 
with the naraee and addresses 
of three refer era. should taa 
sent to the above by Friday, 3 
November IBS 4 .quoting llof. 
31 3/TtlES. (53114) HI 

/ 

University of 

Hong Kong 


Applications are Invited for 
the following posts (clnelng 
dates In brackots); 


SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICER 

IN HAEMATOLOGY 

in the Department ar Patholo- 
gy Hospital l'ethology Bar- 
cas ( He - advartl semen t) (30 
November 1984) Applfcanta 
should have university hon- 
ours degrees In medical 
laboratory subjects or In re- 
lated subjects with an 
appropriate content ar heomn- 
toloay; ar equivalent qual- 
ifications. e.g. F.I.M1.B. 
gained in Haematology; end at 



II I be./ responsible' to the 

tlie operation or tho "Ouoon 
Mary Hospital Haem rats? 
Lmborstory, end wOl -bg ex- 
pected to pnrtlclpete In the 


R laymen! on contract term* 
ir 3-3 years will also ba 
considered. 

LECTURER 


p insuring or business ad ml nla- 
Erntlon. An approprtete pro- 
fees lone I qualification In 
accounting Such ns A.C.M.A. 
Ie desirable. Preference will 
be. given to applicants with 
industrial experience in the 
field or cost accounting. The 
appointee will be expected to 
teach production systems 
coating and finance. 


phliii *- -.s.oiuiU 1 

uu,oi u on an 11 -point scale: 
HKSi4H,0a0 , _• 347.360 

(£ 14.810 - 34.760 approx.).-- 
(Sterling equivalent as at 
SeptembarlS, 1984). Starting 
salary will depend on qual- 
ifications end experience. 

„ At current rates, a al erica 
tax wilt not exceed 17% of 
Brosa tncomc. Housing be- 
neflte^t irrental- of 7V5% of 
salary, rihlldren's eduratlon 
allowances. leave and medical 
neflts are provided. 

Further oarticulara end ap- 
plication forme may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
O eneral. Association of Com- 
monwealth I' 






Universities continued 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of BDCtsrlolooy 
and Immunology 
,, J WMt«rn Infirmary 
Hoad or Doparlmont: Prof. 
D.M.V. Pnrroti 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
(ram suitably qualified medic- 
al graduates far the above 
post. 

The appointee will he re- 
quired to teach end to partici- 
pate in the routine dleonoetic 
service to the hospital but will 
have ample opportunity to 
ourius research projects In 
medico! micro biology und will 
be encouraged to take further 
deoraes and qualifications. 

Salary will be rived accord- 
ing to placement on the Uni- 
versity scale for clinical 
teachers. The maximum on the 
Lecturers' scale is Cl ft. 930. 

Furthsr particulars may be 
obtained from, the Academic 
P?f*onnel Office. University 
g( Glasgow. Glasgow CIS 
BQO where applications (18 
copies! giving the nomas and 
addresses of not more than 
three referees, should be 

lodged on or before 3 1st 

October. 1984. 

quote Rer. 
No.asoi/iTrt3»ia7> in 

University of 
Bath 

PROFESSOR 
OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

Applications are Invited ror 
tho post of Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages in the School or 
Modern Languagee, tenable 
from, let September 1983. 
Candidates must bn special late 
In French, end preference will 
be given to those whose main 
Intareau are In the French 
language and contemporary 
French studies. u 

Salary will be within the 2 

professorial range* minim urn „ 

currently £17,273 per 
annum], 

Furihw wrtlcuhrs can ba 5 

obtained from the Personnel I 

BSha*a u fA?™ 1,y ° r | 


Closing date for spplloa- 

Vsaft! elm’s 21,(1 Naven,b „ B 1 r 

La Trobe University 

Melbourne, Australia 

TADSZENTAL 
CHAIR OF “ 
ELECTRONIC 
AND 

COMMUNICATION 

SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to the Tod Sxen- 
tal Chair ol Electronic mid 
Communication Science. 

• Initially the appointed Fro- 
feasor win be Chairman of the 
Department and will be ex- 
pected to provide ecodamlc 
end research leadership, to 
foster the development or the 
discipline a* undergraduate, 

K oatgradueta end research 
lyals and to co-operate with 
*•» the Unl- 
y;™h V iL ’ n Particular Cdripu- 

f4Ssaa tassjrs 

lose 
the 

communlcattoh. li 

BSteiE" ,B highly desirable, 
rreferencs may be given to 
epplfcenta with e proven re 


Salary: 

annum. 


SA 32 . 08 S 


■ may be 

obtained from the Saargtory 
Gftnerol, Association nfftnm. 


Novemb“ l lflB 4 . tsl/fll) H? 

The City University 

Business School 

. LECTURESHIP 
INSYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 

*r?htris Tor Busina 
tM&S 5 £*\?hrfI« lit: The, Cl 
uijiyer«ity Buslnese. School ,_ 
in the 
ekrch 




“<£ Asa* 


quailr 

■S 


?' 

i S^rdsnsar. ® h s 

: gr" U ^^a' , u?°^l nB *btS5”p^ 

' • ■ «*«*¥«■• - w*Wne or aB5c- 

[ tureo Vyn 10.^2 "’“^hodologlee 

!*j.SS »nf“ .‘"to 

i - wnp be part of a team which 
; heS rMpoM!b! llty tor to sift™ 

I Systems Analysis at nil levels 
In tha UriJvs.raltyi man- 
_ of staff are olao Sfpactsd 
to ongago In publishing and 
rmarali. .The appointment 
will ba for three years. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN HORTICULTURE 
(CUT FLOWERS) 

Applications era invited for 
tha position of Lecturer In 
Horticulture In the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture and 
Plant Health. Applicants 
Should have particular exper- 
tlse In cut flowers, preferably 
with relevant teaching end 
research experience. 

Salary will be determined 
according to experience and 
quo I If lest Ions In (he range 
NZS82.077 - 326,101. 

. Further details of this posi- 
tion and the University, 
together with the general con- 
ditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

lAppta), 3ft Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF; or from 
tha naglatrsr of the Universi- 
ty, with whom applications 
close on 31 October 1984. 


University of 
Surrey 

LECTURER 
IN CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications nro Invited (or 
the post of Lecturer to teach 
and under (eke research In 
control engineering, systems 
analysts ana design. Them are 
Departmental activities In 
robotics and automation, fluid 
control systems, energy sys- 
tems Slid biomedical engineer- 
ing although candidates with 
interests In any branch of 
control engineering are en- 
couraged to apply. 

^Candidates should hold a 

2SSS.JH. 0I,0 WS D“oree in En- 
gineering with appropriate re- 
search or professional experi- 
ence. 


£7 S fqn rV ran ®“ 

.jV. 1 .?® * £ 14,lB3 tuner re- 

a .EJKi/tor “unumnccordlnH to 
uBllflcatfonH and experience, 
uperann uel ion under U.S.S, 
conditions. 

Further particulars of the 
F°st may ho obtain od from the 

DOS ■ 

Applications In tho rorm of 
° ■HJ r . l 3 tu ’ um vitae, together 
With tho names and nddreiBBi 
?£ to r ®“. •‘•(Breae, should be 
sent to tha above by Friday B 
hTovember 1084 quoting Ro- 
farenca 3 1 fi/THES, (33fl7)HI 

University of 
Surrey 

LECTURER IN 
THERMODYNAMICS 
OR 

FLUID MECHANICS 

aro Invited for 

thErSfJ?* of I -P rturBr to teach 
therreodynamlca or fluid 

PSSs?f 1 i. c " ■ Bnf ? i° undertake 
research In Indus (rally rs- 

subject" are as. &%£ 

^bu^ t |J? 0n, *r l .“d 
moasureinant, aerodynamics 
■RSI "tod control systems, 

sKTsstsus 

ffiag ajjfeiassLWj 
ss;s l s? Sfflsasssras.'a: 

£7 a ign y toe range 

0 - £ 1 4 , 1 38 (under ra- 

3 v ^S!Kri5!ri! lll,u,lB J ,CO(,rd|n B »o 
tions and experience. 

mSSSSSSL? 11 ?" un “ p U a - H - 

--'’■^■asssaLS.a 



Applications in the rgnrt of 
S.i?h*S!i u,um together 

with tns names and addresses 

Sn^7* a ,?ffi7v7b; h ™Sl ! , b ! 

Tlie University of 
■ ' : Leeds 

D«pertm4pt ^ Computer stu- 

comfuter officer 


1E™““ ■"«* development 

“ywHiss 

o eta.L 

•^SgUSSK, SSffias 

nuSrSS?”* oxpl5r, ® nce *re re? 

bef1Va a 47 MB ^ ,e ,rorrt 1 <*to- 

# the IA/I1 Range 

5bafer >0 t! .* cc *rllna ■ to’’ 

qualifications and experience. 


iiiiwraiai anaUiriBB mav hi 

a8f|Jn,iv^ B ,fws^ss Bar ^M r '»i«i? H fa 

(uader review] Including Lon- 6 HB». ■ • . 7 “ 

don Allniwinri ... 


don Allowance. 

_, r £urthBr particulars and ap- 
plication forms may bis 
obtained from the Academia 


^e P r^feiculera ‘'Say "BS 

obtained frqm the Registrar; 


University of 
Otago 

Dunodin, New Zealand 

LECTURERS 
IN BIOMECHANICS, 
MOVEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT/ 
SPECIAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
FITNESS 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
vacancies Involving teaching 
and research in shove areas In 
the Faculty of Physics! Educa- 
tion. 

. Successful applicants will 
have doctoral qualifications or 
equivalent in an appropriate 
field and s demonstrated 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCA1 UJN SUPPLEMENT^ 


unhung ,9th octob si 


attas"? ! bct °, h ° r 


capacity far research. They 
Will be expected to develop 
research programmes In their 
eras of Interest . Experience in 
tertiary teaching at under- 
praduatn and postgraduate 
level Is also desirable. 

_The Faculty of Physical 
Education Is currently undsr- 
taklng a building programme 
which will provide Kinesiolo- 
gy laboratories and develop 
Motor Development 
teaching and roe enrol. Clinic. 
Successful applicants will be 
consulted in tne equlr ■' 
appropriate radii ties. 

Particular Information can. 
earning these posltJons 1s as 
Successful applicants will be 
consulted In tha equipping 
of appropriate facilities. 

BIOMECHANICS 

— . This Is one of two 
Blomerhanlca positions In the 
Faculty's Kinesiology section 
SSii JTS ■dejoaaful applicant 
will ba expected to collaboratB 
with other stafr In the de- 
velopment of Joint teaching 
and research programmes In 

^°fTa% h ^ , ^„S£l t ^ rOUd ' 

MOVEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT/ 
SPECIAL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

This position Includes fa Its 

c^tfpriKi Edu?i: 

nrnvM^. » h *. C ! In ‘ c Which Will 
pp .“yldo clinical experlanca for 

thVfaraa eloet,ve Bl “dlea in 

FITNESS 

MANAGEMENT 

A strong academic back- 

appropriate area 
SSSL^SS? 1 ™. to d “ VB] op links 

X?. , . t ^iE rofMHl E nQja ,n th a com- 
2r ^T°| ' he requirements 
or this position. Tha appoln- 
[*• V' l ' 1 _. hav ° *ha opportunity 
to develop courses In this 

DTBD. 

SjJIabiy qualified Indi- 

^ttSaVal SfflSWSS 
NzftMfto ■^Tfc.dr'SSE 


,uou - S3,eB4 per 
annum plus a cast or llvlna 

SliSSS"" ° r w 


mA B Sa4Sf“„T“S;"L”J r ; 

asksTc.'fiss- 

toroe referees should reach 

S Po‘llS?Vx c, r> lhB Tin Ivors i- 
V- r„°? ox ^ 6 ' Dunedin. New 
Zealand, by g November 


Appllcents resident outside 
Australasia should also send o 
copy of their applications to 
to" Association of Common - 
wealth Unlveraitloa 

^H ard S?Ff q ^ a m -wHi 

wng e ble??55 lVoV arm "‘ la H l 


University of 
Kent 

At Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

CHAIR INLAW 

nanaa. rV “ th e Praraasorial 
_ Further particulars and ap- 

fsr 

*2 f Foc Sl* leB Bnd 

teassfl?® 

5k 8ta A ^ application forms 

University of ' 
.Kent ' 

At Canterbury 

School of Mathematical Slu- 
OX6p - 

CHAIR 

OF STATISTICS 

SlfXl'. P t,I ‘ c * ,lt B should have 

UauL 1 ,n Ap P ,,ed fito- 

“".MSf ■“* prepared to 

SSS^SaBf^' 

nmtae. 1 ^ on toe Professorial 


• Further 
forms of, 
copies, for 

SSURF forVc 

Tstrar. 

•M!M 

tlons s 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FOOD PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 

. Applications are Invited for 

tho a bovo posl t Ion In tho 
Department of Food Tech- 
nology. 

The position provides an 
opportunity to combine 
leeching or undergraduate and 
postgraduate students with 
applied research and develop- 
ment. Courses are In product 
development and food 
marketing. 

Applicants should have a 
suitable degreo and experi- 
ence In the food Industry; 
preferably In product develop- 
ment and/or marketing. 

Appointment will be on the 
Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
scale according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

S JI ,I 9C„ Lecturer 

t&Ul’.ffi '- S a^?oi. u,cturor 

Uon U ^3 r of ,B th e ° iJnl ver s ft y 

JSS5. ,h ® r r Wlth , . hB con- 

dltlone of appointment may be 
obtalnad from tha Secretary 
General Association of Com- 

WgSSSf'%* « Dnlrariitles 
(Apptiii 36 Gordon SquBro. 
London WC IH OFF, or from 
to" Registrar of the Unlversl- 
9 y h 5 m Bppllco tlons 

fiW, .°. n 2 November 1984. 
(33141) j{] 

University of 
Cambridge 
Girton College 

Appl ies 11 one are Invited for 

TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

tenable from 1 October 1985 
for three years, one for re- 
search in the sciences and ono 
lor research In an arts subject. 
Th Fellowships are open to 
men and women graduates of 
any university. Candidates tor 
e Research Fellowship In an 
arts subject must be below tha 
age or 35 years. 

The emoluments or the Fel- 
owshlp era reviewed annual- 
ly Fr ? n l 1 October 1 9B3 tha 
stipend for a person who has 
S5'.^? rnplated a Ph.D. is 
£4,300 per annum: for a par- 
son wltll a Ph.D., £5,800* per 
annum rising by two Incre- 
ments to £ 6 , 000 * per annum. 
Financial aunport from other 
sources may be token Into 
account. 

Fellowships are pension- 
able under USB. lr tha Re- 
■gar** Fellow Is married, a 
child allowance or £280 per 
annum far the first child Is 
mag*-. Research Fellows will, 
if they wish, be permitted to 
tsach up to six hours per 
weak. Residence Is provided, 
ff required, end commons (l.e. 
meals l ere free of charge . 

Whl^f'mo y 1 be" Obt^ ned from 
to. e ® Bcr ^°r. y to ,h * Council, 

c&'TjofSSK;. SKSSSfS 


hgr not Inter than 3 November 
i 1 ® 8 *-, A ,a tote meiit or approx- 
imately 1000 words, outlining 
the work candidates wish to 


submit In support of their 
applications end the research 
they propose to do ir elected, 
will be required at tha same 
tonoas the application Is 
p ".tort , ®d. An applicant for a 
scientific Research Fel- 
1,1 addition, should 
SVinTi* B flhar ^ rsaume or 

?«i?sss jsssas ? 1 for an in * 

SSSS&SSS ! 1 ,n ““ ppt,rt or thB 


Thesn will be Increased by 
y?." Of living Tnoraaae 

onT^.wssr 3 ^ ” aoh i?f 


Ring's C^le^e London 

Faculty of Education 

LECTURESHIP 

INEDUCATION 


Ev™ 4-? 1 '” »» r 

Poat *■ . (enable 
KtaS 1st .January or lat April 
ill cat Ions should 
secondary school 
nrlonce and pra- 
ghar dagrae In 


£14*1 a? to QHr * jB £7,190 - 

Sf'iAi 3 Par annum plus 
par annum London 
m.iS!!?’’?? according to age. 
qualifications and experience. , 

Application 


• 1 S\“ , 9F 1, Pa 

able - from 


ubnalfted in 
« names of 




■ npllca- 

’iSSi 


tlons should 


H j» to, r 9 r aas. as .oou m pomi! 
bie and not later than 5k 
October 1984. <5Sl63) " HI 

Bedford College and 
RoyaJ Holloway College 
(University of London) 

fteaent ’a- Pft rk end Egham 

^LECTURESHIP 

~snniALP0UCY 

i5MS5K' r SiS«L,„ 

re-hip In th 

-jvSoelalHcSnce. Prefers hoi 
fflU. .?!'*?’} to CandlcUitaa 

.fsszr® 

&»nrt B-a'a. -.1 *. 


University of 
Warwick 

PROFESSOR/ 
DIRECTOR 
OF CONTINUING 
AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the newly-established poat or 
oI Continuing and 
Adult Education within the 
Faculty of Educetlonel Stu- 
dias. and Director of the Open 
Studies Programme. The past 
arises from the recent grant- 
ing of responsible body status 
to the University for adult 
education In the area compris- 
ing Coventry. Solihull and 
Warwickshire. In addition to 
directing the Open Studies 
rrogromma tho Professor will 
be Bxpocted to take u broad 
Interest In continuing and 
adult education throughout 
the University and to develop 
new approaches to providing 
educational services to the 
community. 

Salary will be on tha agreed 
Professorial range, current 
minimum £17,725 p.a. 

Further partlculere may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Warwick! 

Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 
Reference No. 9/A/84/L.. 

fHHUttSi and Novomb H a i r 

The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Adult end Con- 
tlnulng Education 

TWO POSTS OF 
PART-TIME 
LECTURER 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from suitably qualified gradu- 
ates. probably in the social 
sc lent os. for two rixed-term, 
Half-Time posts In the field ofr 
community adult education 
with the uhomployed and 
ethnic minority groups. Appli- 
cants should nave some ex 

E orlence in both adult educe 
on, preferably communlty- 
□esed. and In research and 
m SPL torlnfl work, One poat 
will be based In Leeds end the 
other in Bradtord and both are 
tor a fixed-term, starting as 
soon as possible and e, ■ 
on 30 September 1986 

Salary pro rata on the 
academic salary scale tor Lec- 
turers (£7.190 . £14,1251 


academic salary scale tor Lec- 
turers (£7.190 . £14,125) 

(under review) according to 
soe. qusl (fleet Ions and expert- 
enco. 

Application forma and 
rurther particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds LSd 
9jTL quoting reference no. 
8 “SJ. Closing date for ap- 
pl (cations 26 October 1984. 


Hie Queen’s University 
Belfast 

HAMILTON HARTY 
CHAIR OF MUSIC 

niBBgnjBraA^ 

Music tenable from 1 January 
19B3 or Such other date es may 
be Qgreed. 

The salnry Ir £19,416 por 
annum with contributory pen- 
flon righlH under FSSU or 
U88 ■ 

. hartlculara may be 

obtained from the Personnel 
Of Hear, The Queen's Uni- 
versity of Ralfast, BT7 INN, 

date*? 1 *23 tter^ 

IJSittS*'"' 0 " Rer - 84rrHE ^ 


Fellowships 


University of 
Reading 

I A Sp “/jto l 1 , 0 " t of Economics 
an Ij?,! ' are tovlted tor 

PROFESSORIAL 
RESEARCH 
AND TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 

In International Businas- pi. 

n^* P -v Cp “ n « S555W 

io«nii!«? rs * 1 0 f financlt 

r «lavei*t to the op 
ftotlons of multinational an- 
terorlaoa, InGludlno thni 
Investment Bppralui enrl fn 

a B 2Sl ad to pr *»vlde 
a year consul 

Ch °tolcal Industries 
«nc."f> t ;gSS d w ‘to the FI* 


Universityof 
st Andrews 

of Con,. 

tureshin, whlch ^S 1 , Th 1 * l«. 
the University li«!ii l f ll, M b» 
years, is to be f!i!EJ , .* ar ‘hrij 
ES?? lp,e hu * •hedat-^!#* 00 " «i 

will, not bS " J.5. vallSl 

Computer Sd(mn M iaiai In 


wlfhto7enU*SraS ,,, ?f»«« 

X. u n B n a utn 

obtained*^ fram U fiS B S,'S!J! ** 
ments Officer, Th ■ 

p I‘, ca « p "a «two J eop& h ^.af 

names 11 

should be lent ?o .rJiv ,r,a 

1 3 iff 3 2) Bn 22 ° c tob7r “bSS! 

hi 

Universityof 

Birmingham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 

&f«fc°a%l n dulfeo?*w C |;S 

admln , StoatIo^ lth 
tor academic and acodeniicaili 
related staff using on-llm 
tam PUtDr b “ ad r « ara iyi! 

n f a ! o'? In ‘J 1 * ““‘a £11.160. 
£14,125 under review. 

..ii£i , .?! thfl E Particulars and ap. 
Plication forma available from 
the Senior Assistant Secret- 
n n A VH !? ,lty ° 7 Blrmlne- 

S^; B ?i^. x cioMSS? Q 8 ; 
^c c t°J^ rl a a f 8 4 a ?^fav , ? ns m 


Personal 


BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invites AUTHORS to sand 
manuacripta for publlcaKon. 
All oategorle8 considered 
Including POETRY, and NEW 
AUTHORS are welcome. 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Bmunton, Devon, EX3S 2LD 
Tslephons; Braunton (0271) 812117 
(169171 


LOANS TO SAL AR I ID WOMIN 
from £30 granted same day. 
Salaried Women's Poste! 
Doans Ltd. , 175 Regent St., 

85 '-igr, rearmis? 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES SUM 

to £20,000. Written terms « 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 
31 Dover Street, jlecsdlily, 
London W1A 4RT. Phoot 
01-491 2934 or 490 3416 LOOO 


! - si,* 


The University of 
Manchester 

SENIOR „ . 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications aMlnrftedfor 
Simon Research Fe ljowshlPf 

inclulli-- W.?-^5#t*SSSS 
tenabh _ 
session 19 

Stipends "P^toany w 11 . 1 ^ 
the range£7.190 - •Mr'S 

& ,a. (under review) iSimmj 

sssarueaB.s^ 

to qualifications end expwi 

enoe. 

H.51S«°¥. , jGSg 1 S 

advanced work In {BffJjr&Sl 


Sa 1 nry within tha Frofesao- 

p.a. T SSS^ t ^!S!9gP^' m 


Further perHculars and hd 
*“ ’ ' >les) are 

arson no] 
f Read 


iS’g^ 9 

H2 


St Hilda’s College. 
Oxford 

tutorial 

FELLOWSHIP 

IS »ouncs 
S Si’^JSS^S.'?. 

“c.U^I” 1 ^ Lecturership 
• completed ‘SKkcaUoiw “(S ■ 


Hons and experience. 

These PellowaNhff J£g..-re 
awarded for B^iKSfrouid 
study andeppriceotajMouffj 
h«vo experience whk*» '?'* 
qualify "B«em to amv 
substantial plsM J* tha 
research. Ennulrt** “5?_. VI 
sepa a of tho Followsnipa 
welcomed. 


SMMBwnEcun 


UUllUaja um»* 

Accommodation 

FALMA 1-»-3 wertung'gjK 
mas/N e w Veer SSJSSmIbo^ 


EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 5.10.84 


i fellowships continued 


Universityof 
Oxford 
Keble College 

ToLLS^™' 

«|°r 0 « CH 


Universityof 

Oxford 


Oxford 
Keble College 


RSRE 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Tim Cnl 1 iigr propones to 


SKw |n a Eiiglnaerlna Science 
yasrs from January 
■■ soon ss possible 

& of , .'2- 
m Rolls-Roy" Lid. 
“L at present 1 "‘*U V ° 
25unch proomnimfla In Ox- 
,f fiSihSniiKd ciynnniic« and 

jOTjjjrentatlon , 


appoint nu engineer or physi- 
cist to it Junior Rusnarcll 
Fellowship In Euglnatiriiin SlI- 


tMtre for two years Initially 
with llm piiHvtblllty of rxteti- 


hIuii for a furllirr year. 


The HiicL-esHful rundidnte 
will l>o nxpiirtod to Join the 
Cry iifimi Ics group In llm Uv 


piirtininit of Eiigliiacrlna Scl- 
ani-a when* tho Royal Signals 
mu! lludiir Esiabltslmiont, 


rxadldstes shoulil he In the 
ms ipM 26 ■ 39 end hold a 
5&c«ls or have equlvnlogt 

^urth experience. 


Mill vnru, urn siippcirtlnn ru- 
spbi-l-Ii on iiilnlBtiire l afrliinra- 
lurti fur inolliiq Infra-red dn- 
tnctoi-H. Ciindldutos should 


nrufei'iibly bn uiuior 30 years 
of ngn and hold a doctorate or 
hnvn equivalent rnsonrrli nx- 
purlence. 


, B T ^ a T n ge 8t or n £7^9b b " 
(S 875 , plus sddltlnnnl bo- 

atilti- 


FunhBr detslls may he 
ftom ths Warden 
SSflColleos, Oxford 0X1 
JPG? Applies tlons should be 
-.taniHid not Inter than 3 1 
SSS?rl8«. (33123) H2 


Tliv 11111111111 stiuund will be 
£7.200 (ut current rates) plus 
ndUiiluiiel hi, nuflts. 


Further details may be 
obtained from tha Warden, 
Kablc College, Oxford 0X1 


Spa. to wham applications 
should Ue made not latnr than 
31 October 1984.iS3124i H2 


Jesus College 
Oxford 


JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The College Invites appllca- 
nonsfrom men end women for 
two Junior Resaarcit Fol- 


Industry and 
Commerce 


tne Junior Researcii rot- 
awihfpe open to candidates 
nlwdlna to pursue research 
a Clumlitry or In the field of 


Fort Ian History Poat 1750. 
Tha Fellowships will he ten- 


TBCHNICAL TRANSLATOR! 

( Mecliunlcal, Electrical. 

Electronic and Cunntructlon- 


ible far two to throe yeurs 
Iran 1st October 1983. 


al Enijliienrlus* German to 
English required. Flense give 
llilorinntlun as to quallflcn- 



tlons. experience and hand- 
linn capacity (speed Impor- 
tant). write Box No. THES 
lOOl. Pi-lory H otiae , B t 
John's Latin. EC1M 4DX. 


Polytechnics 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
wpflrlencsd persons for this post, which will become 
wanl In May 19B5 on the retlral of the present holder. 
5«1T Is the largest and most polytechnic of the Scottish 
Central Institutions, with a student FTE of 3700. 

Courses are conducted In Faculties of Arts, Science and 
Technology in a wide range of sub|eols, Including 
wactronic, mechanical and offshore engineering, 

Pn$cal sciences, pharmacy, business studies, art and 
■cniecture. 

Applicants must hold a degree and have had 
WBlrerable administrative experience at a senior level 
limner education. Industrial management experience 
JWiq ha an advantage, 
salary £28,326 subject to periodic review. 

S5? r details and application formB can be 
Wamsd from the Secretary to the Institute, 

2"Ht Aberdeen, AB9 1FR, with whom 

a PP J lcatlon forms should be lodged by 
«ln October, 1984. 


P 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


DEPUTY RECTOR 

(RESOURCES) 


■SSSS* 0 .** Invited, from indMduals who. by their background and 

rr^ Bnc *' 8TB BOuteoed to unrisriskM malar msoonsSMilV tW the 


' — -ra iiviii ■IIWTIVWBie 1*IM| WJ 

JSS2L ' “ B ,«MJpped to undertake major responsWfity tortoe 
ofWs the fourth target Polytechnic In the UK. The 

Cfi/Kfldalil win naul fn Ibmnmlnla kMV nuaMfta Ol 


” iflVilhlr — iw‘ui niyni rw) «i ■ ■ — 

canifldaii wffl need to demonstrale key quaUBes ol 
•J^^ ieadefthtp. crtanagerlal skills and political acumen. 

For ftirtoar particulars write to John McKende, 
1 ^^ Houb«, 70 Mounl plees^m. 
SfcSi? ^ (telephone 051-207 3581. extension 26851. » * 
'iSS ** ,B ^ med «»* teter than eih November 1984. 

is an EqubI Oooortiiitfy Emptovar and weto 


' f*' j'iSj- 


.or r aoe. sex, i 




NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
School of Geography and Environmental Studies 

Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer 
in Urban Geography 

Bet No mm 


Polytechnics continued 


The School of Geography and Environmental Studies seeks to 
appoint a lecturer to undertake teaching and research In Ihe 
Geography of urban development. It Is expected that the parson 
appointed will have particular academic strength in the 
economic, planning and policy aspectB of the subject area, with 
an Interest In both the developed and developing worlds. In 
addition an ability to contribute to selected aspects of the broad 
fields of human geography and the geography of development 
would be expected. The school offers Honours programmes In 
Geography and In Environmental SludlBs at tha undergraduate 
level and makes a substantial contribution to a multidisciplinary 
Masters course In Urban Studies. 


Applicants should have at least a good Honours degree in 
geography together with relevant post-graduate/professlonat 
experience. The person appointed will be expected to take up 
the position by January 1st, 1985. 

Burnham F.E:- Senior Lecturer El 1 , 175-El 3, 1 28 (bar) £14,061 
p.a. Lecturer II £7, 548-El 2,099 p.a. 

For further details and application forms please call our 24 
hour telephone answering Bervlce (0632 323128) or write 
enclosing a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to Mrs 
Rosemary Smith, Administrative Assistant (Recruitment), 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison 
Place, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 8ST, to whom completed 
forma should be returned quoting the appropriate reference 
number by 19th October 1984. 

(16061) 


An Equal Opportunity Nottinghamshire 

Employer County Council 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT? 
PROFESSORIAL POSTS IN 


1. SURVEYING 

2. MATHEMATICS, STATISTICS 
& OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for Ihe above posts 


from academically and professional! 
candidates. The Polytechnic Council 



candidates. The Polytechnic Council would 
also be pleased to hear of suitable candidates 
From third purtios. 

SuUiry Scale: Head of Department Grade VI 
£17,307 to £19.170 per unnum 

Further particulars and application 
forms muy be obtained from tho Staff 
Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

(Telephone 0602 418240 Ext 2039] 

Closing date for receipt of applications 
IB October 1984. 


TmEWT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM! 




City of Binning! 
Polytechnic 


An aqua! opportnnltlaa em- 
ployer 

Faculty or llualnaaa Studios 
and Law 

DDiiBrcment of Business and 
Management Studies 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE/ 
SECRETARIAL 
STUDIES 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Nuralnn, Health * Applied 
Social Studios 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK/ 
GROUP CARE 


Applicants ore Invited from 
professionally qualified social 
workers with substantial ax- 


YVUISD1 B W*US •*« 

parlance at a senior practi- 
tioner level In residential care/ 
group cara practice. The par- 


To teach Administrative/ 
Secretarial Studies an a range 
of courses currently offered 
and to contribute to tne de- 


eon appointed wlil bo ex- 
pected to make a malar con- 
tribution to tho on-golns do- 


U1U Ul LUIIll IUUt« IM MW 

velopmont of tho subloct area. 
Appropriate Bcademle/prafes- 

elonal qua) (fleet Iona and re- 
cent practical and/or teaomng 


U lUULiUll 66# — _ 

velopmont of group core 
teaching on the two year 
CQSW course, and within the 

Department os a whole. The 


cent practical and/or tesomng 
experience are essantlel. 
Some knowledge of foreign 
languages would be desirable. 


Salary: Senior Lecturer 

£11.175 £13. 1 SB (bar) 

£14,061. 


post offers a unique opportun- 
ity to work closely with Avon 
Social Services Department In 
the development of a atqdent 
unit and related educational 
activities In a new Young 


Persons Resource Centra* 


furiffer detSlB (tob^rtomed 
Birmingham Polytechnic. Per- 
% B %; 


Preference will be given to 
candidates who tanvo under- 
taken a higher degree and/or 
research, and w^ hnve de- 
monstrated commitment to 
collective ways or raring In 
social work. 


Selaiy Scale: UJ £7,218 - 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 


annUTTIa OL 6IViU«v - 

(bar) - £13,443 per annum. 
¥no appointment wdll ba made 
the appropriate Mala 


Faculty of Humanities 
Department of Social Balances 


according to ralavant previous 
■ervlce/e xperlenoa . (Prograa- 
sjari from tha LI! scale to the 


LIUSL 

IN ECONOMICS 


BL scale ls in accordwee with 
the provisions of the Burnham 


For further details end an 
application form . to bo ro- 
turned by 24 Octobar 1984. 

ihn P*nuinnal 


iililW. 


*7,348 

fi.W 1 




is'.'ii', 


cotiotnlc theory ' on 
jf Single end j«^t_Honoura 


degrees In Cc 
graduate qua 
noaifcs woul 
advantage. 


amice. A poet- 
sn In Eco- 
partlcular 


Please quota R 
number L/lll In i 
munlca tlons. (33138) 


i Refare nee 

la all com- 
138) H3 


An appl lea don form and 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 




WHEN BEPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lancashire 
Polytechnic 
at Preston 


Trent Polytech nic 


n«pnrlm»nt of Business Stu- 
lUnH 


Hch«>ol of Compulliig 


LECTURER II IN 
COMPUTING 


Lancashire Folyinrlinlc 

wishes to appoint a suitably 
qualified pmim to thn above 
post as soun oe possible. Tlie 
post Is thn result of an Internal 
promotion ralluwlnii rncont 
expansion of ihe School and 
may wall bn or Interest to 
recent graduates In Comput- 
Inu Sclnnce/Inforinatlun 

Technology. 


LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


I £7 .348 - £14. 06 1 ) , , 

Candidates should be Social 


Science nraduates preferably 
with d mull l-dlbt lull nary 


backnruunil and with higher 
degreo or professional qual- 
Lfi vat ions and/or business ex- 
perience. An Iniurnst In ln- 


novativen In uroup-orientatpd 
social psytliolouv teaching tor 
business students would be 
edvaniagenus. 


The Polytechnic la a centre 
tor Information Technology In 
tha North West nnd ,on- 
Bequantly the person 
appointed at this time will 
work In an environment of 


Further details and farm of 


application ara available from 
the stuff Officer. Trent 


expansion and opportunity In 
which to develop iiio/her own 
sparlallsi Imnrest Ln 

computing. 


Polytechnic. Burton Street. 


Nottingham' MG 1 4I1U. Cloa- 
Ina (lain: 19 October 1984. 


Starting Salary within the 
ranaa £721S-£1136B iLfndar 
review) according to qunllfl ca- 


tions nnd experience. 


Application tormn and fur- 
ther particulars ure avallahln 
from Uie Personnel Office , 
Lancashire Polytnrhnlc. Pres- 
ton. PHI 2TQ. tel. 40772) 
262027 quolfno reference 
number AA/1S3. 


Business services 


..Closing Duto: 1 9tli October 
1084. <331721 HS 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING on 
Word Processor. Reason- 
able Rntns. Professional 
Service. Call 01-579 4101/ 
3340.(331321 H37 


Technical Colleges 


Coisti; G«tirinoiilf:achaifi Cliontiio Dlmn iui nGiil 

COUNTY DONEGAL 


DONOGH O’MALLEY REGIONAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, LETTERKENNY 

PRINCIPAL 


The College which is situated in Letts ritenny provides a ranaa of 
3rd levst education services within the region. The College offers 
courses in Business Studies, Computing, Art end Design, 
Engineering and Science. 

NATURE OF POST: Permanent wholetime. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

<1 ) The degree of a recognised degree awarding authority (with 
first or second class honours) or an approved equivalent 
qualification. 


(2) Not leas than five years approved experience in research, 
Industry, business, education or other relevant areas, or In a 
combination of two or more of these activities subsequent to 
obtaining the qualification specified under (1) above. It is 
desirable thal tne experience should Include teaching at an 
appropriate level. 

(3) A knowledge of Irish to satisfy the Department of Education. 
SALARY SCALE: IRE1 7,649-El 8, 1 1 7 - El 8,685 

IR£1 9,263-219,819 - £20,388 
IR£20,955*-£21 ,622 - £22,089* 

I R £22, 702- £23, 31 1 - £23,582 

* Barrier Points. 


In certain circumstances, an applicant may be allowed to enter 


on the appropriate salary scale at a point above the minimum. 
However, the number of increments which may be awarded for 
previous suitable experience is normally a maximum of five. 
Official application forme and details from: VEC 
Administrative Offices, Pearee Road. Letterkenny.Co. Donegal. 
Phone 074 21100. . _ _ 

Closing Data: The latest date for receipt of W / 

completed official application forms Is 12 'll 

noon, Friday, 19th October, 1984. y 

SEAN 0 LON GAIN, Chlel Executive L 

Officer. 

[16MS] 


V 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF BANKING AND 
INSURANCE 


Salary: HOD Grade 12 (under review) - £17,391 . 

The Department offers courses leading to the examinations of 
several professional bodies and, In add) don, staff of ihe 
Department teach on a number of College degree and diploma 
courses. 


Applicants should hold a degree and/or a relevant professional 
qualification and have substantial profess Iona I/co mmerclal and 
leaching experience. 


Application forme and further particulars from: The 
Administrative Officer (Personnel), Napier College, 
Collnton Road, Edinburgh EH10 6DT. Tel: 031*447 7070. 

(1W») 


i. ... /.:• : •-! 


• : 11 .••! 








Colleges and 
Institutes of 
technology 
continued 


North EoBt Surrey 
College of Technology 
Relgate Road, Ewell, 
Epsom, Surrey KT17 3DS 
Surrey 

Education Committee 


Examiners 


The Royal Society 
orArta 

Examinations Board 

Certificate Tor Vocational Prepa- 
ration Tutors 

APPOINTMENT OP 
ASSESSORS 

Applications are Invited from 
experienced staff trelnere to act 
n» Binnom to tin growing net- 
work or centres providing the 
above certificate. Assessors 
should Nave experience or operat- 
ing vocational preparation prog- 
rammes and/or contributing to 


Applications are Invited for ' w,,h,B pre ‘ 

the following pasts to bs filled vocational education. 


as soon as possible: 
Department of Applied Sci- 
ence 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

f re- advertisement* 

Consideration wit] be given 
to applicants with pravloue 
HNC/HND experience. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lectur- 
er: £11, ITS - £14, 06 1 p.a. 
Plue C2SB p.a. London Fringe 
Allowance. Generous reloca- 
tion expense* In approved 
cases. 

Please send a stem pad 
addressed envelope for furth- 
er particulars and application 
form rrtim the Vice- Principal. 
<331 SB) H9 


Further details and an appllca- 
Uon form may be obtained from: 
Gillian M, King, Royal Society of 
Arts Examinations Board, John 
Adam street, Adel phi, London 
WC2N 6E2. Tel: 01-8^9 2566, 
Ext. BIO. (331291 HB9 

PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

DEPARTMENTOF EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER: DIRECTOR OF LANGUAGE AND 
READING CENTRE 

POST NO. LR8 (RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

Applications ars Invited from highly qualified graduates, preferably with a Malm 
degree, and well versed In recent research and current Issues in Language and 
Reading. Applicants for thrs challenging post should have sucsssfuT teaching 
experience, preferably In primary schools. Tha vacancy arises (ollawlng the 
appointment of the present Director to Her Majesty's Inspectorate. Responsibilities 


Reading. Applicants for ttira challenging post should have sucsssfuT teaching 
experience, preferably In primary schools. The vacancy arises (allotting the 

3 ointment of the present Director to Her Majesty's Inspectorate. Responsibilities 
Include a teaching commitment to B.Ed.. P.G.C.E.. and In-ServIcB Diploma 
Courees. all validated by the University of Wales, end direction of the 
administration and organisation ol the thriving and welt-resourced Centra. Duties 
to commence as soon as possible. 

SALARY SCALE: Ef1.f75-fJ4.0fl1. 

LECTURER 2/SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH AND 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

POST NO. PL/47 (RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

Applications are Invited from weit-qualllM graduates In English or In an 
EnglshrLanguage specialism with ream substantial teaching experience 
/preferably In the primary sector, to commence duties as nan ss possible. The 
i successful candidate will be expected to contribute to courses In Initial and 
\ to-wrvlW training of teachers and. to particular, In the Held of children's literature 
and creativity In language. 

SALARY SCALE: Lecturer-2/8enlor Lecturer revel (£7.548 -£14,061 . subject to the 


on L2 scale dependent on qualifications and experience. 

Rather particular* and application forms may Ire obtained from The Poreonnet 
j.0* Higher Education. Cyncoad Centre. Cyncood 
Re ad, .C ardiff CF2 6XD. (Telephone: Cardiff 755755, Ext. 299). Completed 
2Serteemw[ mi " B rBturIWI * w * thln fourteen days of the publication ol this 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 



CoUi& 


St, Mery's College Is a Roman Catholic College of Higher 
Education and offers undergraduate courses leading to 
two-subject BA/BEd/BSe Honours degrees of the Univer- 


sity of surrey, as well as to a variety of postgraduate 
courses. Currently, courses leading to University of Lon- 
don qualifications are being phased out. The college has 


about 1200 students of whom approximately half are reg- 
istered for BA/BSc degrees ana half for the BEd degree. 
Whilst applicants must meet the specific, requirements 
outlined below, recent school teaching experience would 
be advantageous. 

. LECTURER IN FRENCH required for January 1986 to 
teach French language to Undergraduate level*. 

■ methodology of language teaching, apd,17th/18th 

: century literature, : 

. Sqlafy Scale: $urrthhm FGrt-iE LII/SL’plus London Allow-'- 
;? once. - • •’ ■' { . ■ ., i ;■ 

Closing date ter receipt of applications: ' 

■; Monday, 16 th October; 1984: 

• Further details from: . 

, The Principal, St Mary's 0 oil eg a, Waldegrave Road, ’ . • 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 4SX. . 


County of Avon ?■ 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF ART) . : v 

FeWnfl flit mMsaro/lha Aon two capags* Jhe Govamara h*yi new V 
m-ttuiiwred the col lege Into three FaeuUn and eppUcollorfl an invited for fte flaw 
posl of 

Ht AD of the - >■ 

Faculty of Home Economics, 

Science and Humanities 

{Bumhhm Grade VI) ... r . •. V 

Further m*y be obtetofld front ftp DbMor, BaUt CotfCpo ot Hfgh«' Educating, 

hjalrtqn Pert* Newton St lea, Baft, Awn BA2 SON to vftooiepplciutorui (no forma) 
should to re<um<Klby f6Ui October 1084. . u; y. 

l' V 4 il,. .» 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

preferably in the area of electrical power. 

The successful candidate will be expected to teach on 
honours degree and advanced technician courses, and 
participate In programmes of research related to their 
teaching. 

Salary In the range: 

Lecturer Grade II — £7, 548-El 2,099 
Senior Lecturer — £11,175-£13,128-£14,061 

Application forms and further particulars from the 
Staffing Officer, Derbyshire College of Higher Education, 


Kedleston Road, Derby DE3 1GB, talaphone Derby 47181, 
extension 8, to whom completed forms should be 
returned by Friday, 19th October 1984. 

<168661 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT/BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

(Re-advertisement) 

Salary £12,519-21 5,744 

Applications are Invited for the above po9t In the 
Department of Business and Management Studies. 
The person appointed will have good industrial 
experience In tne Raid of operations management and 


sound knowledge of the range of micro-computing 
systems and applications In business. High academic 
and/or professional qualifications will be required. 
Previous applicants will be considered. 

Further detallB and application forme may 
be obtained from the Deputy Registrar, to 
whom completed applications should be 
returned by 17th October 1884. 

«, 

Bouon I vnnurt of Higieii Edlcathw 

AX Dene Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB — — — 
AX Tel: Bolton (0204) 2&891 MmaBHrai 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The School Beeks to make the following appointment 
from January 1986 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

LECTURER II IN VOICE 

To teach voice on a range of courses across the School 
but with particular reference to the B.Ed.Hons. The suc- 
cessful candidate will have substantial qualifications and/ 
or experience In the teaching of voice theory, practical 


be en advantage as would the ability to teach phonetics. 
Application forms and furthsr information from tha Prin- 
cipal's Secretary, Central 8&hool of Speech and Drama, 
Eton Avenue, London NW3 SHY. 

Application forms to bo returned by 19th October, 1984. 

(18833) 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT/ 
BUSINESS INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

(Re-advertisam&ntf 

Salary £12,519-£15,744 

Application* are Invited tor the above poal In the Department of 
Business and. Management Studies, The person appointed will 
have good Industrial experience In (he field of operation* man- 
agement end sound knowledge of the range of micro-computing 
. ayatema and application* In business. High academio and/or prof- 
, flulqnal qualification* will be required. Previous applicant* will 
be Considered, • t \.\ ..... • • 

Further detain and application forms they be obtained from the 
. Deputy Registrar, to whom completed application* should be re- 
turned by 17th October, 7984. 

1,68341 

TvyTl £ Bolton Institute of Hk»s» Eixicatkjn 

'VS I wane Road, BOLTON BU SAB 

1 . Tal; Bolton (0204) 28851 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPUMENT S ~ilV 

DEAN OF FACULTY 

The Council of Legal Education will shortly appoint & 
Dean of Faculty of the Inns of Court School otLaw to 
succeed Mr. Charles Morrison QC M A. The salary pav 
able will be not less than £25,000. Those interested ui 
the appointment are invited to write personally lo the 
Chairman 1 . The Council of Legal Education, 4 Grav's 
Inn Place, London WClR 5DX who will be pleased to 
supply further information. 


Luton College of 
Higher Education 
Park Square, Luton, Beds 

Department or Liberal A 
General Studies 

Required foj^ I et January 

LECTURER GRADE U 
INEFL AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

A auttab 
ta required 
catlom acr 
addition tc 
led levels 
menta. thi 
teach In tii 
EPL. work 
ment Itself. 

Experience in teaching RSA 

EPL Diplomas la essential. 

DetallB and Application 
Form from Assistant Direc- 
tor. LCHE, Puttarldoe Bury, 
Hltchln Road. Luton LU2 
8L^. Tel (0542) 341 1 1 ext 



Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

(ACADEMIC 

MATTERS) 

POE <10,761 - 
£ll,703 (under ravlew) 



(Beda CC le an equal oppor- 

J ltlea employer) 

175) BB 


Colleges of Further Education 


City of Salford 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Construction & Surveying 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
HEAD OF 

PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICIAN STUDIES 

Applicants are invited for the above post with duties to 
commence from 1 January 1986. 

The successful candidate will provide managerial and 
academic leadership within a Unit offering courses in tha 
fields of Construction, Housing and Surveying Studies. 
Candidates should have academic and/or professional 
qualifications in one of these fields and experience in 
course development. 

Salary will be In accordance with the Burnham FE scales lor 
Teachers In Establishments of Further Education via: 
Principal Lecturer: El 3,096-El 8,467 per annum fonder 
review) with starting salary dependent upon experience. 
Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Principal, Salford Collsae of Technology, Fred- 




li Tn ■ 1 * V.Ti M 1 1 0 / 1 


completed forms should be returned without dele^ j7| 


STRATHCLYDE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Further Education 

Applications ars Invited lor the undemoted posts. All candidates should have 
relevant Industrial or commercial experience where appropriate. 

Teacher training would be an advantage but training can be given on an 
In-service basis. 

SURVEYING 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE POST AS HEAD OF 
THE ABOVE DEPARTMENT IN GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
BUILDING AND PRINTING. 

A major Medalist college In the city centre. The departments 
coverage Is mainly degree, higher diploma and advanced pretesa»™ 
courses In the disciplines ol quantity and bulkflng surveying, and R 
services other courses In construction technology and manage mem m 
these and related subject areas. 

The posi Is Grade 16:. Current Salary El 8 , 080 . nmtexstonal 

Applicant* should have a degree/higher degree and 
quallflcaHons, and have had a high-level academic background. Apwen 
record ot research, appropriate consultancy or other learned sciivny » 
expected. 

For further particular! and a form of applloatlon coi^rt Th8 Frii^g|' 
GCBP, «j North Hanover Street, Glasgow Ol 2BP (IW. 041 332 89«| 
Closing date: 18 October 1004. 

Edward Miller 
Director of Education 



STRATHCLYDE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Further Education 

Applications are Invited tor the undemoted posts. All candidates s ha 
. relevant Industrial or commercial experience where appropriate. 
Teacher training would be an advantage but training can be given or> 
In-service basis. 


(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

DESIGN AND PH 

Appeal lor * are Invited forth 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


two] across a broad range of visual communication dladOTnea, and 
Interior design, photography, graphic design and technical communlcw 10 * 1 

TTwppstlegra&ii.Cumn(ei^E16 p l60. 1 ■ j • , 

AppUcanta jiaiat have a degree or equivalent qualification. 
toperience and recognition, and preferably also have had a hlgn- 
*pton)\C background; 7 

f&FurtfMir.particulars and a form Cf application contact The PAW*. 
GCBP, 60 North Hanover Street Glasgow G1 2BP. •• 

Tatephon*! 041-S32 0069. Ckralngoete: 18 QCtobef 10?4. 
fiDWAftD MILLER 
OiRECTOft OF EDUCATION. 


™ n1£S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 5.10.84 



■j alleges of Further Education 
I /■nntiDued 


NeneCollege Norlhamplon V 

pyjciw: E. Ogllvle, BSo (Econ), MEd, PhD, FRSA 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Full Time Senior Lecturer 
Course Leader for 
foundation STUDIES 

mmmi are invited from suitably qualified and experienced persons 
zKove post within the Faculty ol Art and Design. Applicants should 
honours degree and experience of teaching on a Foundation 
oreletred candidate may also be a specialist In a relevant 
JgS/wi id Design. Salary scale £1 1 ,1 75-El 3,128 (Bar) - £14,061. 

Full Time Lecturer Grade 1/2 in 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Anolfcatkms are required for the above post to help further develop the 
OATEC Diploma course in Graphic Design in the Faculty of Art and 
tedon Duties will Include teaching fundamental drawing and design 
3? but applicants should also have a positive attitude to new 
wfiiokxw and design methods. Industrial experience or specialist 
tawtadgs In related disciplines such as computer graphics, packaging, 
msiketlng or photography may prove advantageous. Salary scale 
ES.091-E10.512 (LI). £7, 548-El 2,099 (L2). 

Further details and application forma from the Dean of the Faculty of 
Art and Design, Nene college, St. George's Avenue, Northampton 
XH26JD, Telephone (0604) 714101. 

Doting date lor applications is 16th October 1984. J)6g71J 


Avery Hill College 
Bexley Road, 

Eltham, SE9 2PQ 
Tel: 01-850 0081 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 

HEADOF YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY 
SECTION 

fr«nn JiMiiiury 
■» parly an i>i>mh||iIu 

w*tiri§d team or >*l» ntair 
curio tuly In Viiullt 
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University of 
Pennsylvania 
U.S.A. 

thouron awards 

Under th«. Foundation of 
Sir John and the lute Lady 
Thmiron. appllcatlqna are in- 
vited. before Btli Novembor 
19b4. from onmurrled condi- 
tio tea Tor Awards of tha value 
of approximately S9.90O nnen 
plus tuition feua oud lenablr 
From lit September 1985. at 
l ho puHoraduntB level In ony 
recounlard Ueporinient of 
study In the of 

p,TiinsrlvunlD. Phlladeipnia. 
U.S.A. 
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WE ARE CONVINCED 
THAT PREVENTION 
IS BETTER THAN 
CARE 


“AVON LEADS THE WAY with a new care strate- 
gy to help young and old in an exciting new 
package of developments. A shift in emphasis 
from institutionalised residential care, to care 
with a community and family base, is at the core 
of changes now being proposed by the Social 
Services Committee. Higher standards of care, a 
trend towards smaller, more personal County 
Council run homes for the young and old, impro- 
ved levels of staffing coupled with a far more 
professional work force “ 'Avon Report' 

We Are Investing Considerable 
Resources At 

NEWTOIM ROAD YOUNG 
PERSONS RESOURCE 
CENTRE 

Where The General Aims Are: 

Working closely with other agencies, to provide a very tlexible re* 
source to moet tho naods of young people in difiiculty or needing 
support during a crisis. Priority will be given to those who might 
otherwise have been placed in long-term CH (E) provision. 

Planned short-term use of residential care is available as a resource: 
much emphasis placed on supporting youngsters back in their own 
community — either at home or in a planned alternative. 

Bed-sit unit offoring planned independence training. 

Restricted catchment area to enable concentration on local resources 
end support services. 

Opportunities for developing exciting, non-tradilional forms of co- 
operation with other Agencies — joint use ol resources, staffing etc. 
Exciting Developments in conjunction with Bristol Polytechnic inclu- 
ding the establishment of a student unit and close involvemont with 
social work teaching stall. 


Royal Military College of Science 

Cl 4 / Shrtvenham 

Arsa-razcrl Head of 
Administration 

c£18,000 

The Royal Military College of Science, 
Shrivenham, Oxfordshire, provides a ranga 
of undergraduate, postgraduate and post- 
experience studies and supports an active 
research programme. RMCS is a faculty of 
Cranfield Institute of Technology. 

RMCS is seeking a Head of Administration, 
who will be responsible to the Dean for tha 
effective operation of administrative support 
services, which include finance and 
accounting: payroll; personnel; reprographic, 
stores and estate services: academic registry 
and faculty development. 

Applicants should be experienced 
managers who are self-starters and have the 
ability to manage and motivate staff In a 
variety of administrative disciplines, as well 
as the ability to Interact at a high level with 
academics, civil service and army personnel. 
The ideal candidate may well have experience 
in both academia and industry. 

For further Information and an application 
form, please write to: The Asrirtant Personnel 
Officer, Cranfield Institute of Technology, 
Cranfield, Bedford MK43 0AL or telephone 
Bedford 7B0111 extn 3337. 


tinn 1 Britain 




We Are Still Trying To Find The 
Right King Of Person To Fill The 
Key Posts Of: 

CENTRE CO-ORDINATOR 

Ref No: SS/10617/C1 

Salary Grade. RCCO 9 £11 f 364-£1 2,408 

Must have extensive experience in RssidentiBl/Fiald Work and proven 
ability la manage and develop large staff groups and a complicated 
concept ol working; clear, imaginative thinking; positive leadership, 
oiuhusiasm and commitment to the concept that young people can ba 
helped by the flexible use of multi-disciplinary resources; ability to 
enthuse staff end help them cross the traditional barriers ol various 
disciplines and work outside the confines ol previous roles. 

DEPUTY CENTRE CO-ORDINATOR 

Ref No: SS/10618/C1 

Salary Grade: RCCO 7 £9.660-£10,53S 

Particular responsibility foi tha use and development of residential 
facilities, development of Cora Programmes; Staff supervision and 
training; liaison with other agencies; co-ordination of use of resources. 
Should have previous exparienco In the care ol children in a residential 
setting. Experience in staff management, the preparation of children for 
independence and working with families would ba an advantage. 

ASSISTANT CENTRE 
CO-ORDINATOR 
(COMMUNITY) Ref No: SS/1 0622/Cl 

Salary Grade. RCCO S £7,896-£9,660 

Particular responsibility for Independence Training Unit and tor Identi- 
fying and developing community-basod resources lor young persons. 
Experience in working with older adolescanls essential — preferably 
on a residential and community support basis. Experience ot working 
with families and tha management of staff is desirable. 

Qualifications: An appropriate Professional Qua- 
lification is required for each of these posts (e.g. 
CQSW, CSS, CHCCYP, etc). 

Further details and application form, returnable by 2Eth October, from 
Director of Personnel (tal: Bristol (02721 29B5B5 — Ansafojie on this 
number alter offle* hours), P0 Box 27D, Avon House, Tha Haymerket, 
Bristol BS99 7HE. 

Avon is an $qual opportunities employer 

Please quote appropriate reference number 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT — Previous applicants 
need not re-apply. 

Social Services Department 


ROYAL HOLLOWAYANO BEDFORD COLLEGES 

(University of London) 

BURSAR 

Applications are Invited for appointment as Bursar-designate of 
the new Collage lo be formed by the merger of Royal Holloway 
and Bedford Colleges at Egham, Surrey. The appointment will 
take effect as soon as possible. Salary will be in (he Grade IV 
range, minimum £17,275 (under review) plus £1.188 London 
allowance. 

The Burner wfll lake a leading part In Ihe College administration 
and will bs a member of the senior management team. A major 
building programme associated with (he merger fs under way. 
Responsibilities will include control of this programme; 
maintenance of premises and grounds, end related services; 
and control of trading activities, including catering and vacation 
lettings. 

Fuller details may be obtained from Mrs D J Odds. 
Personnel Division, Royal Holloway and Bedford Colleges, 
Egham Hill, Egham, Surrey TW20 OEX, to whom 
applications (three copies) including currloutum vitae and 
names and addressee of two referees should be sent. 
Closing date 26th October 1984. 



North Western 
Regional Advisory 
Council for Further 
Education 
Incorporating The 
Union of Lancashire 
and Cheshire Institutes 

Applications ora Invited for 
tne appointment ofi 

ASSISTANT to the 
HEAD OF THE 
REGIONAL 
CURRICULUM and 
STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

UNIT 

Applicants should have a 


university degree or art equiv- 
alent qualification and must 
have oood teaching experience 
(n rurthor and/or higher 
education. 


December 

In-Service 


The Unit hae been formed 
by the amalgamation of the 
Regional Curriculum Base, 
which has bean operating on a 
pilot heals nines December 
1982, with the In-Servlco 
Training section of the 
Regional Advisory Council. 

The salary will be £1045 5 
rising by four annual Incra- 
menca to Cl 1535 on a specially 
devised local scale associated 
with Ihe Soul-Jubury Beales 
for assistant educational 
advisers. The successful appli- 
cant will be expected lo lake 
up the appointment an 1 Janu- 
ary 1985- Consideration will 
ba given to tha secondment or 




Further particulars and 
application forms. ui _ be 
returned by la October 1SB4. 
mpy ba obtained from the Bec- 


Univeraity of 
Essex 

ASSISTANT 

APPOINTMENTS 

OFFICER 

. Applications are invited for 
the post or Assistant Appoint- 
ments Officer En the Cnroera 
Advisory Service, for appoint- 
ment from 1 January i9BJl or 

_ Salary will be within the 
Senior Administrative Grade 
11 (Cl 1,160 - £14.125 under 
review! or Grade 1A (£6,310 • 
£11.613 under review! with 
Initial. placing dependent upon 
qualiricatlone and experience. 
Applicants should be gradu- 
ates, with appropriate experi- 
ence. Further training in voca- 
tional guidance, counselling, 
personnel management or 
other relevant fields would be 
daelrable. 

Applications (six copies) In 
eluding a curriculum vitae and 
tha names and addressee at 
two referees, must reach the 

!KLy.*CB» B Colchester 

C04 380, from whom further 

E antculsrs may ba obtained 
v21 Qctabar 1984. 

(53142) me 
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Research and Studentships 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MOLECULAR 
AND LIFE SCIENCE8 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited for the poatol Resoarch Assistant on an electricity 
council funded project to Investigate the durability of native softwoods 
when preserved against micro-organisms with copper-chrome -arsenic 
based biocides. 

The appointment will be for a fixed term of eighteen months in the firat 
Instance after which the project will be reviewed. However, it Is expected 
that the project will extend over a three year period. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in applied biology or wood 
science together with a higher degree In an appropriate discipline. 
Salary scale: £7, 190-El 1,615 (undar review) with initial placing at an 
appropriate point. 

Further particulars and application forme are obtainable from the 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, 
Dundee DD1 1HG, to whom completed application forma should be 
returned by Ifl October 1984. 


TEESIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT 
OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

LEA RESEARCH ASSISTANT — 
FLOCCULATION OF 
BACTERIAL CELL DEBRIS 

Application! sri Invited for I 1 yur 
Rimrch Amuntshrp batfro io » PhD. 
Iho project wd contain* a nidi rarpa of 
■clMlinc md Highnaring lacAniquu m 
QpMrnlon ibo flocculation gl call wall 
pirllclii produced by dimpling Bio II In' 
.ciIIl li b mpadid chat ippBcinti lor Via 
poM will hold a good hwMii dopfts In 
Klanct or ulglniering. 

Stiiiy (wtiWi ineluifii payrnam for up Id 8 
hauit cotchlng comm itmen i par wash) 
GMIQ-fMSf p »i annum. 

An Equal Oppaitunlty Employn. 

Fantwr dMalli ani upNctdon ffiraii tram: 
Tba Pononnal Sicilia, Teailta Polj- 
wohilo. Roroigh And, Mldfiaibrosgh, 
Clanfiod Ml 3BA. Taraphone: 060218171, 
fMtraton 4114. 

Closing data for ipplludaos; W Oetolar 

ISM. 

(18987) 


Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 

Department of Computtno 
Formal Rotjutro manta Bpecl- 

Afh o, ft|raStTa'JMfs! 

hiant Research , Batablfah- 
We are Booking 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 

B to Work on the above, project 
dth Mr R.J. Cunningham, 
rafniaar 8.J. a oldsook, Dr 
T.8.B. Melbaum. Dr C. Potts 
and ■ Research Fellow. The 
objective* or the Project nroi 

1) to aatabllah a method by 
Which * Formal Reaulremanta 
Specification can be realised 
from on Informal appllootlan 
’ concept, ^ yielding a formal 
modal which can bo subject to 
analysis. 

Ill to Identify, create and. 
develop methods for validat- 
ion the Formal Requirements 
Specification. 

Ill) to estsblloh weya In 
whlav a Formal Require monte 

? I iSF 1 !L c ! l i lD !? uiied to 

Inftlaie the deelgn process end 
be mtejaratad into a software 
raductlon environment . 

Imperial Col lego has prlnt- 
•Qr aa ln.ll and ll) 

above. The Raaearch Asala- 
be expected to oOn 
tribute to both tho mattaodoio- 
w and formal aspects of the 
project and era thus esnected 

to havo background,, i n on , or 

more of the following; formal 


development 

e, theorem provin* 

automated vat- 


— BO repraoanta- 
on, well rounded program 
support environments. 

S The appointments will be 
ir 3 years commencing 
o vo inner In tor as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

._ s “i9. rtB i an the RA la 
£7,190 - fll.Blfi plus 

on Allowance (under re 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Textile Indus- 
tries 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are Invited for 
the above Pom Tor work on tho 
dovolopmont of atroas/otraln 
iHwa (or Industrial fabrics and 
tholr experimental maaturo- 
maiu involving liaison with 
onolneorlng organisations, 
computer-aided mathematical 
model llna. and experimental 
work In in advanced new last 
facility. 

A good honour* degree In 
AppLled Mat hematics. Phy- 
sics, Engineering or Materials 
Science and s relevant Ph.n. 
or equivalent experience are 
required. 

TIio post la nvailabls Im- 
modlalely for a fixed period 
tormina tma not Jeter than 30 
September 1887, 

Salary on the 1A Range for 
Research and Analogous Staff 
«£?.]90 - £11.613) (under 

review) according to nao, 
qualifications and experlenco. 


Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Dr D.W, Lloyd (Tel: 
0333 43)73 1. Ext. 563). 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Tho University, Leeds L82 
9JT quoting reference no. 
73/ai. Closing date Tor ap- 
Dltcation 1 November 1B84. 
(S3 IS 7 1 Mil 


University of 
London 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH OFFICER/ 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

Required as soon as poeal- 
ble to work on a one year 
project of policy toward ■ 
overseas etudente In Britain. 
Tho project will Involve sur- 
vey" of ovoraoss etudente and 
ace i domic and administrative 
“teff . In Uni vers It lea, 

Polytochiiics and Collagen ot 
Further Education. 

„ The Raaearch Officer will 
take substantial day to dsy 
responsibility for the project 
undor the guidance or Lha 
rascBrch director . Applicants 
■ha did have good aoademlc 
qunllflcstroai preferably with 
e higher degree In economics, 
■tatratlce or eodal science. 

SK5 r, l'2K < L iP p? 11c ^ orien- 
tated educational or. social 
raaearch an advantage. 

..The project will be baaed In 

fliudlBB In Education and nave 
lt« own part-Uma laoretvy. 

IA *7,190 . (11,613 (under 

CTJjBssSf raissMS 

■ Pertlculwrs and ap- 

gissir." 

sates 

Wsy, London WC1H_ OAL 

B3¥i3? by 33 Oo, *jm 


The University of 
Lancaster 

llrpiirtritunt of Geography 
Auiillcatluns are invited fur 
tti« post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work with Dr C.C. Pouley 
on Ihe Impact of Building 
Societies on Iho British Hous- 
Inn Market 1880 - 1940. The 
roseorch In sponsorud hy the 
BratKard A tUnglay OuUdlna 
Society. The appointment will 
bo for twu yours from let 
November 1984 (or as sqpn as 
possible) on Research Grade 


(under review). Applicant* 
should have, or be about to 
complete, e Higher Droree in 
aeogrephy. Social History or 
e related Social science disci- 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Eetablleh- 
ment Office (quoting refer- 
ence L12S/A). University 
House, Oailrlgg. Lancaster 
LAI 3YW, where five copies 
or n letter of application giving 
full personal details and the 
name* of two referees should 
be sent to errlve not later than 
Friday IStti October 1984. 
(33 170) HU 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Division or Economic Studies 
Applications ere Invited 
from men and woman for a 
past of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

tenable ae soon as possible for 
up to 2 years to work an ■ 
prajoot an macroeconomic 
aspects of the British Eco- 
nomy directed by Professor 
K.A. C h rye tal. Suitable candi- 
dates must have at least e first 
degree with a substantial con- 
tent of economics and eco- 
nometrics. 

Salary on the appropriate 
scales commencing £6.310 a 

I ear (under review), accord - 
ng to qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Applications to the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary (Staf- 
fing), The University, Shef- 
field 810 2TN by 29 October 
1884. 

Interested persona may 
contact Professor Chrystal In 
the Department of Economic 
Studies far further Informa- 
tion. Quote ref: R 163/DI. 

(33138) HI I 


Institute of Linguists 
Educational Trust 

EXAMINATIONS 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Aupl Inn lions are Invited 
front pursuits suitably qual- 
ified tu carry out research In 
the institute's examinations 
development project. The 
post In for 1 year In the firat 
Inatnnce. with the possibility 
o( rouewal durlna the exten- 
sion of the project. 

Applicants should have a 
good degree in modern lan- 
guages, and should be well 
acquainted with tho rango of 
language examinations In the 
UK. A qualification In Applied 
Linguistics lx duafrublo, 
though not essential, as Is 
experience In language test- 
ing; Involvement In public ex- 
amining in languages would be 
an additional asset. 

Salary on the universities 
Research Assistant scale, 
from £6,310 (undar review). 
The appointee would be ex- 
pected to start os soon as 

B aaslble, In any case no later 
lan 1 January 1085. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the Secretary. The 
Institute of Linguists Educa- 
tional Trust, 24a Highbury 
Grove, London N3 2EA ■ Clos- 
ing date for applications 19 
October. (33133) HU 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

THES 

FORTHCOMING 
Special Book 
Numbers 


October 12 Environmental 
Sciences 
19 Sociology 
26 Maths and Physics 

November 2 History 

9 Psychology 
16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences 
December 7 Computer Service 

Special Feature 

November 9 Infomation 
Technology 


Overseas 


STATE OF KUWAIT 

University of Kuwait 

University of Kuwait Invites applications for the posts 
of Professors, Assistant Professors and Lecturers, for 
the academic year 1985/88 tenable for September 1st, 
1985, to the following disciplines: 


1 — FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

1 — Mathamatks Computer Science, Statistics, Operations 

Department Research, Applied Mathematics, Numerical 

Analysis, Differential Equations. 

2 — Physics Department Molecular, Electronics, Solid State. 

3 — Biochemistry (Full Profeeaor for a contract of one or two 

Dapartmant years) Biochemical Genetics or 

Enzymology. 

4 — Botany and Plant Pathology, Sea WeadB (Algae). 
Mlorobtology 

Department 

5 — Zoology Depart merit Marine Biology. 

8 — Geology DepartmantMetamorphlc Petrolofllat, Mineralogist- 
Cry stenographer. 

2 — FACULTY OF ARTS 

1 — ■ History Department African History, Islamic Civilization. 

2 — Geography Cartography, Methodology and 

Department Geographical Thought, Climatology, 

Regional Geography. 

3 — Philosophy . General Philosophy, Ethics, Contemporary 

Department Philosophy. 

4 “ Pavohotogy (Fluent In Arabic) Psychology of Learning, 

Department . Developmental Pey., Pay. of Adjustment, 

. ' . • Experimental Pey.,’Soclsl Pay,, General 
• , Payohojogy, . 

6 — So Biology & Boclal Anthropology (Cultural Anthropology, ■ 

Work Department ■ General Anthropology), All Fields of Social 

’ Work, Sociology (Sociological Theoiy, 
Sqdal Methodology, Social Psychology). 

EC0N0MICS & 


4 — Economies 
Department 


6 — Statistics & 
Insurance Department 


(Lecturer or Asst. Prof.) Economic 
Development, international Economics, 
Industrial Economics, Managerial 
Economics. 

Appllod Statistics, Computer (Preferable 
Statistical Computing), Insurance. 


2 — Foundations of 
Education Department 


1 -i-. Accounting end . 
Auditing Department 
' . 1 . : : _ 

2 1 — BuelnMi 
Administration 
Department . 

3 — Public 
Administration . 
Departipanv 0 


the I9t.li November 


Accounting', Information Systems, 
Accounting Theory, Financier Accounting, 
Advanced Accounting. / 

General .Management, Marketing, 
Production & Industrial, Management, . 

• Finance. 

Development Admlhlitfatlon, 

.. Administration Organizational. 

Development, Public Administration, Public 

• Financial Administration, 'public Pqllcy,' . 
i International &.CompafttHnl, ■ 

Administration, Human Resources 
. DevBlopment„PubHc Pertofihel 
Administration. ■ 


4 — FACULTY OF ENGINEERING & PETROLEUM 

1 — Civil Engineering Sanitary Environmental Engineeilng, 

Department Construction Management. 

2 — Electrical and (Asst. Prof, or Full Prof.) Computer 

Computer Engineering Engineering and/or Computer Science, 
Deportment Communications. 

3 — Mechanical (Full Prof.) Thermal & Fluid Sciences IWatw 

Engineering Department desalination & Energetics). 

4 — Chemical Kinetics, Reactor Design and Cataiyals, 

Engineering Department Adsorption, Desalination, Natural Gas 

Processing, Air and Water Pollution, 
Multicomponent distillation with Industrial 
experience In petroleum Refining. 

5 — FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

1 — Curriculum 8. Early Childhood Education Curriculum and 
Instruction Department Instruction, Heelth Education, Home 

Economics, Curriculum and Islamic 
Education. 

2 — Foundations of General Area of Foundations of Education 
Education Department Specific Interest In Elementary Edu., 

Kindergarten and Akin Areas. 

— All applicants must hold Ph.D. Degree or Its equivalent. 

— English la the medium of instruction in the Faculties of Science a 

Engineering & Petroleum. . . for the other subjects will be In 
Arabic. - 

— Method of teaching at Kuwait University Is based on the crean 

hours system- . 

— Applications should be submitted not later than 31st DecemPer, 
1984, on special form which can bB obtained from Cultural Attac 
Offices, Kuwait Embassies In London or In Washington. 

— Monthly salaries as follows: 

Profesaer : K.D. 1070/ — *.D. 

Assistant Professor : K.D, B7BA— K-G- 1 ® 

Lecturer : K.D. 680 /- 

Occupational allowance will be given to professor (K,D. ‘« t v‘ 
Assistant ProfeaBor (K.D. B7A-) and Lecturer (K.D. 44H only « 
faculty Of Engineering, . 

(Current exchange rate for K.D. la £;2,28 — $:3.40 approx.) 

— Benefits • 

t Annual air passage for the person, the wife and UP to r 
children below 20 yeara old. . , 

. — Tuition allowance for. the children up to Secondary seno 
Level In accordance with University regulations. _ 

— One month basic salary, gratuity at the end of the contrac 
- each year served, 

— Summef end mid-year paid leaves. 

; — Reasonably furnished dccommodatlon. 

Application together with a copy non-returited of the academia 
qUfejtileatioria and the candidate's publication should be sent ny - 
registered poet chrectfy to the Department b* Administrative ah 
K uwait University, P.O. tiox BBSS, KuwsH, not later then 
31«(pe4em|)e| i ,' 1 > lB84.: ' ; oqKM 


^nMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 5.10.84 

| overseas continued 

T -t University of 
IJnfiU Botswana 


0 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Tits University of Botswana invites applications from sui- 
tably qualified persons for tho post of Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer in the Departmsnt of Economics. The successful 
candidate will be able to teach a wide range of options at 
junior end senior undergraduate level and to contribute to 
IhaplBnnad Masters programme. Expertise in agricultural 
economics or poiitical economy would be an additional 
advantage. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer P15 804-P18 072 

Lecturer P 9 684-Pi 0 368 (PI = $0.74) 

Bunefits: With Contract Addition of 30% and Gratuity of 
26K for expatriate appointments the effective rates of 
salary for expatriates become; 

Senior Lecturer P24 496-P28 012 

Lecturer PI 5 010-P25 370 

Free education for primary school children at English 

language schools. 

Housing and furniture providod for expatriate staff; 

a e and packing allowances; 

save on full pay with faros if reappointod for se- 
cond two-year contract. 

PIsaia direct your applications to The Assistant Registrar 
(Staffing), University of Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Ga- 
borone, Botswana. 

Closing date: October 30th, 19B4. 

06B191 


The Hebrew University 
ol Jerusalem 

Senior Lecturer in 
United Stales History 

Aparmanent Senior Lecturer 
b required In 191h or 20!h 
ton&iry US social or political 
history, beginning preferably 
h September 1985. Major 
pubUcatkina and graduale 
wchlng experience neces- 
ay. Teaching is on grndu- 
wand undergraduate lovol. 
Some knowledge ol Hebrew 
sdotlrable but nol Initially 
WMred. Candidates will bo 
1 JjWdwl to leach In Hebrew 
®»r Bwe years. Benefits 
transportation costs 
** tartly, housing allow- 
«Wi research travel grants 
w other aide. A toner of 
“PWon and curriculum 
hould be submitted by 
W February 1085 to Dean 
S/W faculty Of Huma- 
™*The Hebrew Untversi- 
’/"Wtaatem, Israel, hum, 

> Acatlamlu 

j ' °l| P r ^ r t U *" n 1 ® r 


-’^Diversities 

.^tttinued 


Darling Downs 
Institute of 
Advanced Education 
Toowoomba, QuucnHlond, 
Australia 

Hi'lmol or Aria 

SENIOR LECTUUEK/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
COMMUNICATION 

• Hri. Nil. 1)0/ 1 64 1 
I lii< h( lii,(,l ur Aria llUh 
(Iiiy« i Ii 1 |i„i 1 ii y««nr iiinlur 

ii i-iiiniiiiiiiUaKiin Huillnn, 
li'tiiliiii, Ki ilui nurlmliir nr Aria 
l),nu 'i lit- mu lor lot iiNim uii 
t timt-minii'iM-y * nnmiuniriRlwi 
Hi,' i, i v ,111(1 ni-ai.ili n, wllii a 
n|i,<(lllf«l f,ii|,liflHln imun wrll- 
iKii mill hiiiikmi Iiiiiiiiiniin. ami 
ntmiliiiii h. Iiif mull ir Iiiin Ilium 
lull mliif i-il iiiKlri' Ilui nuMrvnl 
till (ii tluu nf Hr. 1‘nlrr Mule 
lliiiimito, wlm la 


(ill in Unit nf Ml'. I*i! It 'I' Mull- 
illuiinlto, wlm la now rniurn- 
Imi tu tlic l Jnlvnmliy ol Ox- 


ITin Biii'ifNafiil ni> i >11 1 tint for 
tllfi I II ml t Ion Wlir Imvii tho 
riivriini’iililliiy lur rontinuiun 
(Ha ili-iluii and (n i nl oiiirn ro- 
ll on ni t|i|n clnilliuioliia and 
liiiiuvallva iuui-hd. TIip 
lipimlfiinn will 111 |>arll,'lilur 
drinuiiatruta n lUuh lrvel at 
(iLliinvnmi-nl In uindcmlr piau- 
iilnn. i miroo mu liana mini l and 
llalann wltli amployors and 
Otlirr aulUdi group*. In uddl- 
lluii, hc/alin will be expected 
to brlnn sul>*tantial uudemlc 
Intnren* In an urait aucli n* 
IlnniiiHiira, aocltilauv i om- 
tn utile at Knit, cammu ideal lonn 
theory, semlotlra ur literary 
Ilieciry.Olliur disciplines 

tauiilit wltltlii tlm cDiiimiinlca- 
tiunii area Uirluilo llteraiurn, 
(il«(or>, pDoorauhy. Journal- 
lam unu media. The successful 
candidate may also ba affartul 
Ilia puslilrtn of Head of llm 
Communication* ITnornmm*. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer 

*A3^.33I to (A38.R4 7 per 
aiiiiiini. Print ipBl Lncturar 
9A40.628 tu JA43.282 per 
annum. 

Appliiutlona. Including Ilia 
uames autl add reuse it a( iwn 

E rofrational refer on a should 
e forwarded by Friday. 9th 


ha forwarded by hrlday. 9th 
(Vuvemlivr. 1984 to: Office of 
Ilia Agcnt-Onnoral for 
QiifieriblaiiU. 392/393 Strand. 
London we:2 A OI.Z . .... 

(33136) H13 
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BUSINESS & TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 

An 8 pane feature containing contributions from Mr H.N. 
Ralne, Chairman of the Business and Technician Education 
Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr 
George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Manpower Services 
Commission, to name but a few. First published in THES in 
March 1984. Price 80p. 


THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

A 6 page survey that discovers how academics in seven 
disciplines (Civil engineering, History, Economics, Phys- 
ics, Politics, Chemistry and Architecture) regard the stand- 
ing of their subjects. Compiled from reports In the THES In 
December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 


THES PEER REVIEW (ii 


A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, 
I and English. First published In THES In June 1984. Price 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (i) 

A 4 page report including articles on digital drawing- 
boards, geographical data sifting, computer networking 
and computer based learning. First published In THES In 
March 1084. Price 25p. 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (ii) 

An 8 page report including articles on Artificial Intelligence, 
the imaginltwe use of videodiscs, remote sens ng, the 
Alvey programme, control engineering. First published in 
the THES In June 1984. Price 80p 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


Please meke cheques payable to Dines Newspipers Lfd 

and send with your order to: 

Linda Bartlett, The Times Suplemenfs, Priory House, St 
John's line, London EX1M 4BX. . . 
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